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TRANSLATOR 


N Work of this Sort ſhould neceſſarily be 
A founded on Truth, flowing naturally 
| from the Principles of Manners, which 
are as ſure, invariable, and far more precious 
than thoſe of Geometry. Having nothing 
material in them, they depend entirely on 
the Underſtanding without the Help of the 
Senſes; and the Rule and Compaſs by 
which they are meaſured, are found in every 
Judicious and cultivated Mind. 


To clear up therefore theſe Principles, 
and diſtinguiſh them in the different Forms 
A 2 _ 
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in which they appear, requires all the 
Strength of an elevated Genius, all the Fire 
of a rich, ſhining, and fruitful Imagination, 
and all the Art, Juſtneſs, Preciſion, and 
Accuracy of a refined Taſte. 


Nor are even theſe rare Endowments 
enough: An Author of this Kind muſt be- 
ſides expreſs his Thoughts in a noble, ele- 
gant, and unaffected Manner; and if it be 
ſometimes allowed him to ſhade them with a 


Veil of Obſcurity, it is becauſe they ſhould 


appear delivered in the Style of an Oracle. 


When they thus bear the Stamp of Truth, 
and wear that commanding imperious Air 
in which Reaſon ſupported by Eloquence 
appears, they force our Aﬀent, carry Convic- 
tion with them, and fully ſatisfy the Mind 
and Heart. 


But this muſt be the Fruit of long Expe- 
rience and Study. Toq much Regularity 
often weakens our Ideas, which rife from the 
Imagination in their natural Colours, and 
want only to be ranged in right Order, and 
placed in a proper Light. 


This noble Aſſortment of Thought, this 
happy Aſſemblage of Ideas is however more 
ditficult than it appears to be at firſt Sight. 
It ſuppoſes a penetrating Mind, accuſtomed 
to Abſtractions and free from Prepoſſeſſion; 
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a Heart full of Sincerity, Candour, and 
Probity ; an ardent Zeal for Truth; a ſur- 
prizing Flexibility of Wit; an uncommon 
Delicacy of Sentiment; and a conſummate 
Knowledge of the World. 


Experience has proved that no Kind of 
Writing has been ſo uſcful to the World, as 
that which condemns Vice, roots up hurtful 
Prejudices, ſhews the. Ridiculouſneſs of 
| faſhionable Vices or Follies, attacks Immo- 
_ rality, and encourages Virtue. A Play 
that is not calculated for correcting the Mind 
or mending the Heart, an Hiſtory without 
an uſeful Object, or a Novel without a lauda- 
ble Deſign, can amuſe only weak and ſuper- 

ficial Minds. And though theſe whimſical 
Productions ſhould contribute in ſome Mea- 
ſure to form and perfect our Taſte, yet they 
generally corrupt the Heart. Suppoſe them. 
adorned with the fineſt Strokes of Fancy, 
and all the Graces that Eloquence can laviſn, 
ſtill they are, for the —_ Part, no more 
than the undigeſted Product of a lively I- 
magination, where ſome frivolous or unna- 
_ tural Events diſguiſed by the Artifice of 
Words, take up the Place of Truth, and 
ſometimes even of Probability. Reaſon is 
forced to acquieſce in the capricious Pleaſure 
they afford, and grows at length ſo familiar 
with them, that ſolid Beauties in other Au- 
thors are neglected. It is not a hame or 

Reaſon, Learning, and good Senſe, that 

ä moſt 
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moſt of our Libraries are only a general 
Rendezvous of the greateſt Extravagancies, 
and of the wildeſt and moſt ridiculous 
Fancies the Mind of Man is capable of in- 


venting? b 

Such Writers on the contrary, as deſerve 
the Attention of the Public, have the Good 
of Society in View; their Labours proceed 
by Argument to the Demonſtration of 
Truth. The World is the Book that fur- 
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niſhes them with Materials; their Compi: 


lations are taken from the Weaknefs of 
Humanity; their Authorities from the In- 
cidents of Life, and their Examples from 
the Virtues or Vices of Mankind. ” 


Nor do they attempt to fathom the 
boundleſs Ocean of Metaphyfics, where all 
human Knowledge is ſwallowed up, but 
_ confine themſelves prudently to ſuch Parts 
of it as are of a fixed and determined 
Application ; ſuch as by diſcovering the 
internal Caufes from which our Actions 
and Characters ariſe, fix the Principles of 
our Conduct, open our Views, enlarge 
the Sphere of our Knowledge, ftrengthen 
our Judgment, ſoften and poliſh our Man- 
ners, and enforce the Practice of our moſt 
eſſential Duties. 1 1 


How far the Author of the following 
Treatiſe has ſucceeded in an Undertaking 
£ . (which 
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SF (which from this Expoſition of it, ap- 
pears to be ſo difficult) has already been 
determined by the learned Men of his 
Country, where it has been univerſally ad- 
mired *. Whether in another Dreſs it de- 
ſerves to meet the like Reception, muſt be 
left to the Judgment and Deciſion of the 

Public. I» 


It cannot be denied but that he is a per- 
fect Maſter of that Sort of Wit which he 
tells us, ſeizes an Object, twines round 
it, and afterwards winds about to another; 
that penetrates into the inmoſt Receſſes 
of it with Strength, unravels all its Folds, 
and repreſents it wich Clearneſs. True 
Wit is like Mercury, which in all the va- 
rious Forms it puts on, loſes nothing of 
its intrinſic Virtue. 


It muſt alſo be allowed, that his Plan 
and his Manner of treating it, are new, 
regular, and drawn from Nature; that 
his Diſquiſitions are not confined to a ſpe- 
culative and barren Knowledge, but ap- 
plicable to the different Circumſtances of 
Life; that he gives his Subject that maſter- 
Ip, ſtrong, and natural Colouring, which 
8 . ſhews 


ai cru qu'a cette ſeconde edition le publie ne 
Pouvoit que confirmer le jugement avantageux qu'il a 
deja porte ſur Vetendue des lumieres et le gout de pro- 
bite qui regnent dans cette ouvrage. Fonte.cut. 
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ſhews him to be an excellent Moral 
Painter, and that nothing can be more ex- 
act than his Definitions, nothing more re- 
fined than his Diſt inctions. 


He leaves to Authors of a middling Ca- 
pacity, (who ſee nothing in an Object but 
what at firſt ſtrikes their Sight,) the ſla- 
viſh Regularity of ſwelling their Volumes 
with a perpetual Round of Diviſions and 
Subdiviſions; of Articles, Points, and Sec- 
tions; and riſes from this dry, tedious and 
uniform Method to a general Order, conſiſt- 
ing in a natural Succeſſion of Ideas, diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a Manner, that they reflect 
a Brightneſs on each other. By this Me- 

thod his Tranſitions are eaſy, happy, and 
ſo fitted to the Subject, that their Connexi- 
on with it is felt more ſtrongly than it 
is expreſſed. ET 


There is perhaps no Language that can 
expreſs the different Operations of the Mind, 
or the Affections of the Heart, with fo 
much Strength, Beauty, and Energy, as the 
Engliſb; it paints the Sentiments of Love 
with Softneſs, Rapture, and Vivacity; of 
Friendſhip with Warmth and Good-Nature; 
of Hatred with Paſſion and Reſentment , 
of Sorrow with Bitterneſs and Anguiſh; 
and of Deſpair with Trouble, Confuſion, 
and Emphaſis. It is therefore 5 
that among the great Genius's who have a- 
7 | 5 dorned 
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dorned our Country, and have juſtly acquir- 
ed a general and conſtant Approbation in al- 
moſt all the Branches of Learning, there are 
ſo ew who have found out or followed the 
Paths which have led La Bruyere, La 
Roch-foucault, and Paſcal; to immortal Ho- 
nour and Reputation. And till our Taſte 
for this Kind of Writing appears plainly from 
the lively Manner in which we are affected 
by the / ntimental Truths interſperſed in moſt 
of our dramatick and poetical Performan- 
ces. Until ſome more elaborate Work on 
this Subject appears, it is to be preſumed, 
that in a Country where good Senſe and cloſe 
Reaſoning have ever been held it the higheſt 
Eſteem, the following Obſervations on the 
Manners of the preſent Age will be received 
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UPON THE 


: 1 Deſire I have to be uſeful to thoſe, who are 


moſt ſtriking and affecting Objects I met with. The 
Sciences have made a truly conſiderable Progreſs, only 
ſince we have endeavoured to reſolve, deftroy or con- 


firm our Syſtems by Experience, Examination, and 
ronfronting of Facts. And the fame Method ſhould | 


alſo be Jon. with Regard to the Science of Man- 
ners. We have ſome good Works on this Subject; but 


as Manners are liable to Revolutions, the Obſervations 


Manxzzs of this Age: 


to live in the World, is the Motive that en- 
pages me, to collect ſome Reflections on the 
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their Union and Connexion with theſe Pirnciples, tend 
more ſtrongly to confirm them. 
It were therefore to be wiſhed, that thoſe who had it 
in their Power to know Mankind, had communicated 
their Obſervations to the Publick ; which would be 
as uſeful to the Science of Manners, as the Journals 
of Seamen have been to Navigation. Facts and Ob- 
ſervations well followed, lead us neceſſarily to the Diſ- 
covery of their Principles; whereas Principles that are 
purely ſpeculative, are ſeldom ſure, and having more 
rarely any fixed Application, fall often into the Vague 
of Syſtems. = 

What I propoſe, in conſidering Manners, is to diſco- 
ver Man's Principles by his Conduct, and perhaps to 
conciliate his Contradictions. Man is inconſequent in 
his Actions, for no other Reaſon, but his being incon- 
Nant in his Principles. | 
Though this Work ſeems to be calculated chiefly for 
the Knowledge of this Age, I hope the Examination of 
the preſent Characters of ind, will ſerve to make 
Men of all Ages known. | 
I ſhall divide the different Articles, I propoſe to treat 

of, into Chapters, for Order and Perſpicuity ; and chuſe 

the Subjects that appear to me moſt important, whoſe ÞZ 
Application is moſt frequently met with, and moſt ex 
tenſive? by their Re- union, I will endeavour to make 
them concur to the ſame End, which is the Knowledge 
cf Manners. : | 

hope my Notions will prove equally diſtant from 
the Servitude and Licentiouſneſs of Writing; and 
ſhall employ, like a good Citizen, the Liberty which 
Truth has Occaſion for. 

If this Work takes, it will pleaſe me exceedingly ; if 
* is indged uſeful it will heighten my Content, 
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CHAP. 1 


On Manners in general. 


'TYEFORE we talk of Manners, let us begin by deter- 


mining the Ideas, which are annexed to this Term; 

I fay the Has, for it is one of _ Words, which 
having no Synonima, receives various Acceptations. 
05, aſt when we talk of Perſons in private Life, 
fignify nothing elſe but the Practice of moral Virtues, 
or the Depravation of Conduct, according as this Term 
is taken in a good or bad Senſe ; but when it is relative 
to a Nation, it means their Ways and Cuſtoms, not thoſe, 
which being indifferent in themſelves, depend on the 
Caprice of an arbitrary Mode ; but the Ways which 
— or depend upon their Manner of Thinking, 
Feeling, and Acting. It is in this Light 1 conſider 
It would be wrong to imagine that ſach Conſidera- 
tions are purely ſpeculative Ideas. The Errors we may 
embrace, on this Subje&, are occaſioned by many Au- 
thors, who writing on Morality, begin by ſuppoſing, 
that Man is but a Compound of Miſery and Corruption; 
and that he can produce no good or valuable Thing. 
This Syſtem is as falſe as it is dangerous. Men are 
equally capable of good and bad; they can be corrected, 
ſince they can be perverted ; elſe why are they puniſhed, 
why recompenced, or inſtructed? But to have a Right 
to reprove, and be entitled to corre& them, it would be 
neceſſary firſt, to love Humanity; thus we become juſt 
towards them without Harſhneſs or Rigour, and indul- 
gent without Meanneſs or Remiſſneſs. | 5 

Men are, it is ſaid, full of Self- Love, and attached to 
their Intereſt. Well, ſuppoſe them ſo. Theſe Diſpo- 
ftions have nothing vicious in themſelves ; they be- 
come good or bad, by the Effects they produce. Thus 
we can form no judgment of the Sap of Plants, but by 
their Fruits. What would become of Society, if it was 
deprived of its Springs, if our Paſſions were retrenched ? 
Jet Men be taught to love one another, let the Neceſſity 
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of their Happineſs be-proved to them by ſo doing. It 
can be — that their Gl 20 —— are 
found only, in the Practice of their Duties. They are 
deceived, but to be made more miſerable ; on Account 
they learn from ſome Authors to 
conceive of themſelves : In this Senſe, they can be cri- 


minal, without having Reaſon to bluſh for it. To 


make them better Men, they have need only of Inftruc- 


tion; as Crimes, in the Manner they are given to un- 
derftand them, are ſometimes nothing elſe but falſe 


Judgments. . 
I mis is the Science of Morality, a Science which is 
more important, and as ſure as thoſe founded on De- 


monſtration. No ſooner is there a Society of Men 


formed, than there are alſo Morals and ſure Principles of | 


Conduct. We are linked together by a mutual Chain, 
and are [ly indebted to each other, let our Duties be 
never ſo different. This is as ſure in Morality, as it is 


in Geometry, that all the Rays of a Circle are equal, and 
meet in one Point. ID | = 
It is therefore our Duty to examine the Errors f 


Men ; but this Examination ſhould be made on Man- 
ners in general; on the different Claſſes that compoſe 
Society; not on the Manners of particular People, 


whoſe Pictures ſhould not be drawn to an exact Reſem- 


blance, but the Portraiture of Mankind painted in pro- 
Colours. In this confiſts the principal Difference 
een Morality and Satyr. 


Nations, like private Men, have their diflinguſhing 4 


Characters; with this Difference, that the Manners o 
a private Man are the Reſult of his Character, but do 
not necaſſarily conſtitute it; whereas the Manners of a 
Nation, form preciſely a national Character. 


The moſt ſavage People are the moſt criminal; and 1 


the Infancy of a Nation is not its Age of Innocence. 
Exceſs and Diſorder form the firſt Notion of Laws : 
Their Eſtabliſhment is owing to Want, often to Crimes, 


but not to Foreſight. 


Nor are the moſt poliſhed People the moſt virtuous, 
Severe and fimple Manners are only to be met with 
amongft the ſe, who are governed by Reaſon and Equi- 
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yet proſtituted their Minds 
T 
the The Laws of Barbari- 
ans form and ſoften their Manners ; and the Manners 
of a civilized People, ſtrengthen, ſupply, and perfect the 
Laws, which by Politeneſs are forgot. The moſt 
happy State would be, where Virtue was not reckoned 
a Merit. When. Virtue begins to be remarked, then 
Manners change; when it ridiculous, then is 
the higheſt Degree of Corruption: 5 
It would be an Object of great Moment, to examine 
the different Characters of Nations; and the phyſical or 
moral Cauſe of their Difference: but it would be 
Raſhneſs to undertake it, without being thoroughly and 
equally acquainted. with the People compared; beſid es 
ſuch. an Undertaking would lie under the Suſpicion of 
Partiality ; and the Study,of Men we muſt live with, is 
what is truly uſeful to us. 3 2 
Without ſtirring out of our own Country, what a vaſt 
and varied Field have we! And without entering into 
ſubdiviſions, which would be more real than ſenſible; what 
a Difference, what Oppoſition of Manners, do we not. 
obſerve, between the Capital and the Provinces ?” they 
differ as much, as one Nation from another. 
Such as live a hundred Leagues from the Capital, are, 
at leaſt an Age behind us, in their Manner of thinking 
and acting, I do nat deny Exceptions; as I ſpeak only 
in general; nor do I pretend to decide, where the real 
Superiority lies. I only take Notice of the Difference. 
When a Man, who has been a long Time abſent 
from the Metropolis, returns to it, it is obſerved he is 
 rufly : When perhaps he is become more rea-. 
onable, but he certainly differs from what he was. It 
is only at Paris, a Frenchman ſhould be conſidered, here 


3 be is more ſo than. elſewhere. ... 


My Obſervations. do not regard thoſe, who devoted 
to private Occu ns, or to painful Labour, have, eve- 
24 T. 7 Ideas, — — as 8 to their 

1 n, independent e P | inhabit. 
There are more of theſe Victims of . Paris, 
than in any other Part of the World, | 
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I conſider thoſe chiefly, whoſe Idleneſs and Opulence 3 
Tuggeſt Variety of Ideas, fantaſtical Judgments, incon- 


ſtant Sentiments and Affections, which give a free Spring 


and Scope to their Character. Theſe Men alone form 9 | 
a People in the Capital. Seized with alternate Fits of 
Diſſipation, Ambition, or what they call Philoſophy ; 


that is to ſay Humour or Miſanthropy; hurried away } 
with Pleaſures, or tormented ſometimes with Intereſt or 
frivolous Fancies, their Ideas are never purſued, are o- 


ten in Contradiction, and appear to themſelves ſuc- 
ceſſively of equal Evidence. Their Occupations are 
different at Paris from what they are in the Provinces ; 


In one, it is a Languor, a Numbneſs, a material Exiſt- 
ence; in the other, it is an Activity without Deſign, 


Motion without an Object. They feel more at Paris 
than they think, act more than they project, and pro- 


ject more than they reſolve. They eſteem only the 
modiſh Talents and Arts; and ſcarce have any Notion 


of the neceſſary Arts, which are enjoyed without being 


The Ties of Blood decide nothing about their Friend- 


K 
ſhip ; they only require Duties of Decency ; whereas 


Even Idleneſs in both Places, wears a different Aſpect: 3 


in the Provinces good Offices are exacted; not that 
they love each other better, but becauſe they ſeem to 


have nearer Degrees of Affinity. 


There reigns at Paris, a certain general Indifference, 
which multiplies their tranſient Taſtes, and unites them 


in ſuch a Manner, that every one is agreeable in Soci- 


ety, and no one neceſſary. The extreme Diſſipation in 


which they live, is the Cauſe, why they do not concern 
themſelves enough for each other, to have any Delicacy 
or Conſtancy in their Ties. : 


Though they meet with Pleaſure, yet thay ſeek each 
other's Company but very little; thus they receive and 


entertain each other, with more Vivacity than Warmth, 


and quit without Regret or Attention. 


Manners are at Paris, what the Spirit of Govern- 


ment is in Londa; in Society they confound and put 


all the Ranks on a Level, which are diſtinguiſhed and 
ſubordinate in the State. In Landon, all Orders live in 
: Familiarity, 


(7) 
Familiarity, becauſe they want each other, and their In-- 
tereſt unites them. | 
Pleaſures produce the ſame Effect at Paris; all thoie 


: who are pleaſed with each other, agree ; with this Dif- 


ference, that Equality is a valuable Benefit, when it is 
founded on the Principles of Government ; and is a 
great Evil, when it proceeds from Manners ; becauſe 
this never happens, but throngh their Corruption. 
A Frenchman's greateſt Fault is, that he 1s always 
young, and ſcarce ever a Man; hence he is often amia- 
ble, but ieldom ſure: He hardly ever ripens with 
Years, and paſſes directly from Youth to old Age. He 
gives an early Proof of his Talents in every Kind; 
which he negleQs a long Time, through Diſſipation; 
and he hardly begins to employ them, when their Time 
is paſſed. There are but few amongſt us, whoſe Knowe 
ledge is founded on Experience. | 
Shall I venture an Obſervation, which perhaps is not 
as well grounded, as it appears to me; but think, that 
when we are paſſed ſixty, we are no longer fit for ſuch 
of our Talents, as require Strength and Vigour in their 
Execution. We never ſucceed better in whatever we 
undertake, than in the middle Age of Life; which is 
very ſhort, nay we ſucceed better in Youth, than in old 
Age. If we had formed our Minds to an early Reflecti- 
on, (and this Education I believe is poſſible,) we ſhould 
be without Contradiction, the firſt of Nations, becauſein 
ſpight of our Faults, there are none that can be pre- 
ferred to us. Perhaps we could even value ourſelves on 
the Jealouſy of a great many. For Jealouſy riſes only 
from Superiority ; as for thoſe Nations that fairly pre- 
fer themſelves to us, it is becauſe their Want of Merit 
does not entitle them to Jealouſy. : 
On the other hand, moſt Frenchmen believe it is a Me- 


rit to be ſo; with theſe Sentiments, how little is want- 


ing to them, to become Patriots? I do not ſpeak of 
thoſe who eſteem only Strangers. Some People affe& to 
deſpiſe their Country, becauſe they are not willing to 

own their Superiours, or Rivals, too near them. 
Men of Merit, of whatever Country they are, form 
but one amongſt themſelves. They are diveſted of 
B 4 5 childiſh 
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childiſh national Vanity, which they leave to the Vel. 


gar, to thoſe who having no perſonal Glory, are forced 
to pride themſelves on that of their Countrymen. 
We ſhould not therefore allow ourſelves any raſh or 


injurious Parallel: But if it be permitted to remark the . 


Faults of our Country, it is our Duty to raiſe its Merit; 
and a Frenchman has one diſtinctive Characteriſtick. 
It is the only Nation, whoſe Manners can be de- 


praved without Corruption of Heart, or Alteration of 4 


Courage, that joins heroick Qualities with Pleaſure, 
Luxury, and Effeminacy; whoſe Virtues have but little 
Conſiſtency, and whoſe Vices have no Roots. The 
Character of Alcibiades is often found in France. The 
Corruption of their Manners and Imagination does not 
leſſen the Candour, Openneſs, and natural Goodneſs of 
a Frenchman ; Self- Love contributes to make him ami- 
able; the more he believes he pleaſes, the greater De- 
fire he has to love. That frivolous Vanity, which ap- 
pears in the unfolding of his Talents and Virtues, pre- 

ſerves him at the ſame Time, from perfidious reflected 
Crimes. Treachery is a Stranger to him, and only bgr- 
rowed in his Intrigues. If ſometimes, odious Crimes 
were ſeen amongſt us, they diſappeared, ſooner, on Ac- 


count of our national Character, than the Severity of 


our Laws. _— 

A very learned People, and nighly efteemable in a 
great many Reſpects, complain, that Corruption is riſen 
to ſuch a Degree, that there are no more Principles of 
Honour left amongſt them; that their Actions are all 
valued, and bear an exact 27 with their Inte- 
reſt, inſomuch that a Tarif of their Honeſty could be 
made. | | 

I am very far from believing the Humour and De- 
clamations of Party; but if there had been ſuch a Peo- 
ple, (which I cannot believe) they would be compoſed 
of an infinite Number of bad and low-minded Men, to 
be gained at all Prices; and more Wickedneſs found 
amongſt them, than in any other Part of the World ; 
whereas the Value of all their Virtues could be calcu- 


lated, 
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This is not, happily, our Caſe. We have but few 
Men addicted to Crimes by Syſtem ; Miſery is the 
chief Rock on which our Probity is wrecked. A French- 
man is hurried away by Example, and ſeduced by 
Want; but he does not betray his Virtue on Purpoſe: 
Neceſſity begets only Faults, but Avarice reduced into 
Syſtem, Crimes. 
| It is at leaſt a great Advantage, not to ſuppoſe that 
Honeſty can become venal; it hinders a great many 
People from ſeeking its Price; and it can exiſt no lon- 
ger, when it is ſet up at Auction. 5 

The Abuſes and Inconveniencies which are obſerved 
amongſt us, would not be without a Remedy, if we 

leaſed; without entering into a Detail of thoſe, which 
Lime as much to Authority, as to Philoſophy ; what 
real Advantages would not a People receive, whoſe ge- 
neral Education was fitted to their Genius, to their na- 


IF} tural Qualities, to their Virtues, and even to their 


Faults? 
CHAP. Ir. 
On Education. 


HERE is a great deal of Inſtruction found 
amongſt us, but very little Education. We have 
learned Men and Artiſts of all Sorts ; every Branch of 
Learning, Sciences, and Arts is cultivated with Succeſs. 
but we have not yet attempted to form Men, that is to 
ſay, to breed them up reſpeclively for each other, and 
build, on the Baſis of general Education, all particular 
Inſtructions, ſo as to accuſtom them, to ſeek their pri- 
vate Advantages on the P!an of publick Good, and 
make them, in every Profeſſion, begin to be Patriots. 
We have all of us, in our Hearts, the Seeds of Virtues 
and Vices ; one ſhould be repreſſed, and the other un- 
folded. All the Faculties of the Soul, are reduced to 
Sentiment and Thought; our Pleaſures conſiſt in loving 
and knowing: we need therefore, only regulate — 
exerciſe chele Diſpoſitions, to make Men uſeful and 
happy, by the Geod they are capable of doing, and 
| Bg which 


— 


which they would experience themſelves. Such is the 
Education, which ougnt to be general and uniform; 
whereas Inſtruction ſhould be varied, and different ae- 
cording to the State, Inclination and Diſpoſition of 


thoſe, who are to be inſtructed. 


This is not an Idea of an imaginary Republick; be- 4 


ſides, ſuch Ideas are at leaſt, happy Models, Chimeras 


that are not quite ſo, which can be realized, to a cen- 
tain Degree. A great many Things ſeem impoſlible, 
only becauſe we are accuſtemed to think them ſo. A 
contrary Opinion, and ſome Courage would often make } 
Things eaſy, which Prepoſſeſſion and Cowardice judge 


impracticable. 


Can we look upon what is brought into Execution. 

to be chimerical? Have not ſome antient People, ſuch 
as the Egyptians and Spartans, had an Education rela- 
tive to the State, whoſe Conſtitution was in ſome Mea - 


ſure, formed by it ? 


It would be vain, to call Manners, fo diſtant from I 


ours, in Queſtion: We can know Antiquity, but by 


the Teſtimony of Hiſtorians; they all confirm and 1 


agree in this Article. But as we judge of Men, only by 
our own Age, we can ſcarce perſuade ourſelves, th 


there have been any formerly, more wiſe, than at * | 
a2 


ſent; though we can't forbear repeating it, throu 
Spirit of Contradiction. I willingly give ſome Allow- 
ance for a philoſophical Doubt, by ſuppoſing, that Hiſ- 
torians have embelliſhed their Subjects; but this is what 
proves preciſely to a Philoſopher, that what they writ is 
rounded upon Truth. They are far from giving the 
ame Teſtimony of other Nations, whoſe Glory, not- 
withſtanding, they would have been glad to raiſe. 


It is therefore certain, that in the Education, which 1 


was given at Sparta, they applied themſelves firſ: to 
form Spartans. Thus in every State, Men ſhould be 
inſpired with the Sentiments of good Citizens. French- 
cn ſtiould be formed amongſt us, and for this Purpoſe, 
Care ſhould be taken to make them Men. 


Tdon't know whether I have too good an Opinion of 


our Age; but it appears to me, that there is a Sort of 
Fermentation of univerſal Reaſon, that works to clear 
1tfelf 


w > * 
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ſelf up, which perhaps, will be ſuffered to evaporate ; 


and which could ſerve to confirm and haſten the Progreſs 
of a regular . 3 5 

Far from propoſing theſe great Principles to ourſelves, 
our Thoughts 5 Sod by ſome Methods of par- 
ticular Inſtructions, the Application of which is as yet 
very uncertain. 5 

Artiſans and Artiſts whoſe Exiſtence depends upon 
their Labour, are perhaps the only People, who receive 
Inſtructions ſuitable to their Deſtination ; but the fame 
are likewiſe given to thoſe, who are born to ſome For- 
tune. There is a certain Collection of Skill and Know- 
ledge, preſcribed by Uſe, which they learn imperfectly; 
and with which they are deemed inſtructed, in all they 
want to know, whatever the Profeſſions may be, to 
which they are deſtined. ä VV³ öh 

This is what is called Education, and what ſo little 
deſerves the Name of it. Moſt Men who think, are ſo 
convinced that there is no good one, that thoſe who have 


their Children's Intereſt at Heart, form new Plans to 


bring them up in. It is true, they are often deceived in 
the Means of reforming they deviſe; and their Care is 
ordinarily confined, in abridging and ſmoothing the 
Way to Sciences; but their Conduct proves, at leaft, 
that they have a confuſed Notion of the Faults of uſual 
— * without diſcerning preciſely in what they 
conſiſt. 
Hence proceed the fantaſtical Choice that is made, 
and the Errors which even thoſe fall into, who ſeekx 
Truth with more Sincerity than Diſcernment. 
Some do not dittinguiſh either the Term, where gene- 
ral Education ſhould end, or the Nature of the particular 
Education, which ſhould- follow the firſt; and often 
adopt that, which ſuits the leaſt with the Man who is t 
be formed. This deſerves notwithſtanding, the greate!! 
ttention. In genera! Education, Men ſhould be con- 
ſidered with relation to Humanity and to their Country, | 
theſe are the Objects of Morality. In particular Edu— 
cation, Man's State and Condition, his natural Di . 
tions and perſonal Talents ſhould be regarded. Sac! + 
or ought to be, the Object of Inſtruction, but fie 


(12) 
duct that is followed, appears to me to be quite dif- 
ferent. 

When a Work deſtined for the Education of a Prince, 
meets with Applauſe, the leaſt Gentleman thinks it is 
proper for the Education of his Son. Here a fooliſh 
Vanity decides more than Judgment. What Relation 
or Conformity is there in Reality, between theſe two 
Men, one of whom is to command, and the other to o- 

bey, without having even the Choice or Manner of his 
Obedience in his Power. „ 

Others are driven by Prejudice, to another Extreme, 
more dangerous than the moſt imperfect Education. 
They look upon all the Principles they have received, as 
ſo many Errors, and univerſally proſeribe them. Vet 
Prejudices themſelves, ought to be diſcuſſed and treated 
with Circumſpection. 3 . 

Prejudice is nothing elſe but a Judgment formed or 
© — without being examined; and can be true or 

Prejudices hurtful to Society, can be nothing elſe but 
Errors; and cannot be too much oppoſed. Nor ſhould 
we entertain Errors, which of themſelves are indifferent, 
if there be any ſuch: In theſe Caſes, Prudence is re- 
quired, which is often neceſſary; even when we wage 
War againſt Vice, we cught not to root up the Tares 
too raſhly. For what concerns Prejudices tending to 
the Good of Society, which are Seeds of Virtue, we can 
be aſſured, they are Truths that muſt be reſpected and 
followed, It is uſeleſs to take Pains to demonſtrate 
"Truths, which are received; it is enough to recommend 
tune Practice of them. In attempting to enlighten Men 
too much, they are only inſpired with dangerous Pre- 
ſumption. Why ſhould any one undertake to make 
them practice by Argument, what they followed by 
Sentiment, and an honeſt laudable Prejudice; which are 
as fure guides as Argument ? 

A great Ciamour has been raiſed for ſome Time a- 
gainſt Prejudices; perhaps but too many of them were 
deſtroyed; Prejudice is the Law of moſt People. A Diſ- 
c aon on this Topick, requires ſure Principles and un- 
common Light. Meſt Mien being uncapable of ſuch 

T an 


theſe Writin 
Citizens, and ſcandalous Tranſgreſſors in their Vouth, 
and unhappy Men in a more advanced Age: For there 
are but few, who have the ſad 4 of being per- 


(13) 
an Examination, ought to conſult their interiour Senti- 
ment: which the moſt Learned can often prefer to the 
Light of their Reaſon, in what regards Morality ; and 
take their Taſte or Repugnance for the ſureſt Rule of 
Conduct. It is hard to be deceived by this Method: 


When one has the Heart-felt Pleaſure of behaving well 
towards others, it ſeldom happens, that he is diſſatisfied. 
| There are but few Reproaches to be made to thoſe who 


do not reproach themſelves ; and it is uſeleſs to upbraid 
ſuch People, as have left oft upbraiding themſelves. 


I cannot forbear, on this Subject, blaming thoſe 
Writers, who under Pretext of attacking Superſtition, 
which would be a laudable and uſeful Motive, if they 


kept within the Bounds of patriot Philoſophers, endea- 


vour to undermine the Foundations of Morality, and 


looſen the Bonds of Society : They are by ſo much the 


more miſtaken, as it would be of dangerous Conſequence 


to themſelves to make Proſelytes. The fatal Effects 
roduce, arc to make their Readers bad 


verted enough, to be eaſy in their Min 

The Eagerneſs, with which this Sort of Books is read 
ſhould not, methinks, flatter the Authors, who otherwiſe 
may have a great deal of Merit. They cannot but know, 
that the moſt miſerable Writers in this Kind, ſhare al- 
moſt equally this Honour with them. Satyr, Licenti- 


auſneſs and Impiety alone, have never proved Wit. 
The moſt deſpicable Works on this Head, may be read 


once; were it not for their Extravagance, they never 


would have been mentioned; like thoſe unhappy Men, 
who are condemned to Darkneſs, and whoſe Names the 


Publick is made acquainted with, only on Account of 
their Crimes or Puniſhment. 9 | | 


To return to Prejudices ; there is a ſure Method e- 


nough of judging of them, without a formal Diſcuſſion ; 
which would prove eaſy, and often applicable to particu- 
lar Circumſtances, eſpecially in Morality. It conſiſts in 
ob.erving the Things, that raiſe our Vanity, which pro- 
bably ariſe from falſe Ideas. The more virtuous a Man 
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is, the farther he is removed from Vanity, and the more 
| perſuaded he knows nothing but his Duty; for Virtue 
does not beget Pride. „ 
The moſt tenacious Prejudices are always thoſe, whoſe 
Foundation is the leaſt ſolid. We can be undeceived in 
our reaſoned Errors, by reaſoning farther upon them. 
A ſtronger and more forcible Reaſon gets the better of 
the firſt; but how can we attack what has neither Prin- 
eiple nor Conſequence? and ſuch are all falſe Prejudices. 
They are begot and grow inſenſibly with fortuitous Cir- 
cumſtances, and are at length generally eſtabliſhed a- 
mongſt Men before they perceive their Progreſs. It is 
not ſurpriſing, that falſe Opinions have riſen, without the 
Knowledge even of thoſe, who are the moſt attached to 
them; but they fall of themſelves as they gained Ground MF 
It is not Reaſon that proſcribes them, they ſucceed each 
other, and periſh with the Revolution of Time. They 
make Room one for the other. becaufe our Mind can 
receive but a limited Number of Errors. © | 
Some Opinions which are conſecrated and generally = 
received amongſt us, will appear abſurd to our Grand. 
Children; none but the Philoſophers of their Time, will 
be able to conceive that theſe Opinions could have had 
Abettors. Men do not require Proofs, in order to adopt 
an Opinion ; their Mind wants only to be made famili- 3 
ar with it, as our Eyes with Modes. b 
There are ſome Prejudices, which are known, or at 
teaſt acknowledged to be falſe, by thoſe who make them 
ſerve their Turn. For Example, that of Birth is allow- 
ed to be ſuch, even by thoſe who tire us the moſt with 
their Pedigree. They do not fail, unleſs they are ſtupid- 
ly proud to repeat, they know Nobility of Blood is a 
meer Chimera. Yet there 1s no Prejudice harder to 
break one's ſelf of: There are but few Men wiſc enough 
to eſteem Nobility as an Advantage. and not as a Merit; 
and who content taemielves to enjoy it without Vanity. 
Let new Men, whoie Dirt was but lately rubbed off, be 
drunk with Titles that do not fit them; they are in ſome 
Meaſure excuſable: Rut it is ſurpriſing to find the ſame 
Madneſs in thoſe, who can rely on the Dignity and 
Publickneſs of their Name. If they pretend, by this 
| Means, 
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X Means, to force Reſpect, they exaggerate their Preteni- 
4 m_— carry 8 their Right. Reſpect of 


Obligation is only due to thoſe, whom we are ſubordi- 
nate to by Duty, to our true Superiors, whom we ſhould 
always diſtinguiſh from others, whoſe Rank only is ſupe- 
rior to ours. Reſpe& paid only to Birth is a Duty of 
meer Decorum ; it is an Homage to the Memory of 
Anceſtors, who have made their Name illuſtrious ; an 
Homage which with Reſpect to their Deſcendants, is in 
ſome Sort like the Worſhip of Images, to which no pe- 
culiar Virtue is attributed, as they are the Productions of 
_ Art; and have only a relative Reſpect paid 
em. 5 5 5 
If we had a Mind to examine the moſt Part of re- 
ceived Opinions, what a Number of falſe Prejudices 
would not we find, even in conſidering thoſe only, 
whoſe Examination is relative to Education ? We follow 
by Habit, and with Confidence, the Ideas eſtabliſhed by 
Chance. „ 
If Education was guided by Reaſon, Men would ac- 
quire a great many Truths with more Facility than they 
receive a ſmall Number of Errors. Truths have one 
with another, a Relation, a Connection, and Affinity, 
Points of Contact, which help Knowledge and Memory; 
whereas Errors ſtand generally by themſelves, and are 
more efficacious than conſequent ; greater Efforts are re- 
_ to be undeceived, than to be preſerved from 


m. = 
Ordinary Education is far from being ſyſtematical, 
when ſome imperfe& Notions of Things, which are but 
of very little Uſe, are acquired; the chief Inſtruction 
that is afterwards recommended, is the Means of making 
a Fortune. Politeneſs is the Morality we are taught, 
which is E. ore a neceſſary Means of acquiring a Fortune, 
than a Leſſon of Humanity. : 
What does this Politeneſs confiſt in ? which is ſo much 
recommended, on which ſo much was writ, fo many 
Precepts given, and ſo few fixed Ideas? Subjects, 
which were fo often treated, are looked upon to be ex- 
hauſted; and thoſe, whoſe Importance is cried up, to be 
clear and evident. I do not flatter myſelf with the 


Thoughts 


ful, that thoſe whoſe Knowledge 


them more attentive, perceive ſometimes what has eſca 


Genius, of a generous 
ing in Politeneſs,whilſt it is found in another of ſhallow 
Underſtanding, in one, who has always his own Intereſt 
at Heart, or a Man of ſuſpe& 

| the firſt wants ſome ſocial 
Diſcretion, Reſerve, or Indulgence for the Faults and 


(16) 


Thoughts of treating this Matter better than has been 


already done ; but I will tell my Mind in a few Words. 
There are ſome inexhauſtible Subjects; beſides it is uſe- 
concerns us nearly, 
ſhould appear in different Lights, and be ſeen by diffe- 
rent Eyes. Weak Eyes, whoſe Weakneſs even makes 


ped a more extended and rapid Sight. 
Politeneſs is the E heels 


if it be falſe: Social Virtues make us uſeful or agreea- 


ble to thoſe we live with. A Man who enjoys them all, 
s certainly polite in the higheſt Degree. 
„chat a Man of an elevated 


But how does it ha 
and exact Juſtice, is wants 


ed Probity ? It is becauſe 
alities, ſuch as Prudence, 


Weakneſs of Men. One of the firſt ſocial Virtues, is to 
tolerate in others, what we ſhould forbid ourſelves. 


| Whereas the ſecond, without having any Virtue,Jhas the 
Art to imitate them all. He knows how to ſhew Reſpe& 


to his Superiors, Goodneſs to his Inferiors, Eſteem to 


his Equals, and perſuades them all, that he thinks favour- 


ably of them, without having one of the Sentiments he 


imitates. 
Nor are they now ſo much as required; the Art of 


feigning is what conſtitutes the Politeneſs of our Days. 


This Art is often ridiculous and vile _—__ to be given 
for what it is, that is to ſay, for Falſhood. 

Men know, that the Politeneſs they ſhew each other 
is but an Imitation of Eſteem. They agree in general, 
that the obliging Things they ſay, are not the Language 
of Truth or of the Heart; and in particular Occaſions, 
they themſelves are deceived and gulled in their Turn. 


Self. Love makes every one believe fooliſhly, that what 
is done through Decorum, is a Juſtice paid them. 


Though we were convinced that Proteſtations of Ef. 
teem are falſe, yet we prefer them to Sincerity ; becauſe 
tis 


der n or Imitation of ſocial Vir- 
tues; it is the Expreſſion, if it be true, and the Imitation, 


n 
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AY deprive him of the 
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this Falſhood has an Air 4 in ſome Occaſions, 
where Candour and Truth would be offenſive. A Man 
knows that others think ill of him, and this mortifies 
him; to acknowledge it to himſelf, would inſult him, 
Reſource he ſeeks in blinding him- 

ſelf, and prove to him, how little he is eſteemed. Such 
as are moſt united, and have moſt Reaſon to eſteem each 
other, would become mortal Enemies, if they ſhewed 
plainly, and without Diſguiſe, what they think of each 
other. There is a certain Veil of Obſcurity, which 
reſerves Friendſhip, and which we are all afraid to 


t up. x 
I ah far from adviſing Men to ſhew harſhly, what 


3 they think, as they are often deceived in their Opinions, 


which they are apt to retract, without being able after- 

wards to form ſounder Judgments. This Harſhneſs is 
allowed only to Friendſhip, though ſure ſoever Men 
may be of their Judgment, and ſhould moreover be au- 
thoriſed by Neceſſity, and Hopes of ſucceeding. Cru- 


el Operations were found out, but to ſave our Lives, and pt 


Palliatives to alleviate our Pains. . 

Let thoſe whoſe Employment it is to correct Man- 
ners, pronounce harſh Truths; their Voice is only ad- 
dreſſed to the Publick: but particular People receive no 
Correction, but by proving it to be their Intereſt, and 
by ſparing their Self Love. „ | 

But what Kind of Diſſimulation is permitted, or 
rather, where lies the Medium, which ſeparates vile 
Falſhood from offenſive Sincerity? in mutual Regard, 
that forms the Bonds of Society, and grows from the 
Conviction of our own Imperfections, and the Need we 
have of Indulgence, Men ſhould neither be deceived, 
nor offended. 

It appears, that in the Education of the People of the 
World, they are fi _ incapable of Virtue ; and that 
they would have reaſon to bluſh, had they ſhewed them- 
ſelves to be what they really are; as if a Maſk was a 
Remedy for Deformity. 

The Politeneſs which is in Uſe, is but a filly Jargon, 
full of exaggerated Expreſſions, as void of Senſe as of 


Sentiment, 
Politeneſs, 


1 


the greateſt Men are the moſt polite. I own that this 


Politeneſs is the firſt Mark of Elevation, and a Bulwark *% 
againſt Familiarity. There is a great Difference be: 
tween Politeneſs and Sweetneſs of Temper; and a 
greater between Sweetneſs of Temper and Goodneſs. * 


| Great Men who keep us at a Diſtance with Politeneſs 
without Goodneſs, ſhould alſo be paid in their Turn, 
with Reſpe& without Attachment. 


It is added, that Politeneſs proves an Education well © 1 | 


taken Care of, and our having lived in choſen Com- 
pany ; it requires ſo nice a Touch, and ſo delicate a 
Sentiment for whatever is ſuitable or agreeable, that 
ſuch as have not been initiated in it, in their Youth, 
make but vain Efforts to acquire it afterwards ; and can 


never go through it gracefully and genteely. Firſt, the I 


Difficulty of a Thing, is not a Proof of its Excellence. 
Secondly, it is to be wiſhed, that Men who purpoſely 


renounce their Character, ſhould gather no other Fruit 6 


but that of becoming ridiculous ; this perhaps would 
bring them back to Truth and plain Dealing. | 


Beſides, this exquiſite Politeneſs is not fo rare, as thoſe 


who have no other Merit would perſuade us. It pro- 
duces now a Days ſo little Effect, as its Falſchood is ſo 
well known, that it is ſometimes diſagreeable, even to 
thoſe whom it is addrefſed to, inſomuch, that ſome Peo- 
ple think it adviſeable to act in a rude and clowniſh 
Manner, the better to imitate Openneſs and Sincerity, 
and cover their Deſigns. Thus they are rude without 


being ſincere, and falſe without being polite. 


This Practice is common enough to be known better 
than it is as yet. It ſhould be forbid every Man to ſhew 
any Roughneſs, who cannot excuſe this Blemiſh in his 
Character by an irreproachable Conduct. 
Not but that we can join a great deal of Addreſs 
with a great deal of Uprightneſs ; but it is only a Conti- 
- nuance of open Proceedings that forms the Diſtinction 
between Addreſs and Artifice. | 
We ſhould not, for this Reaſon, regret the ruſtick 
Times, when Men ſwayed only by their Intereſt, always 
purſued it, by a ſavage Inſtinct, to the Prez 8 
55 e 8 | Others. 


Politeneſs, however, ſhews, it is ſaid, a Man of Birtk . 1 
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others. Rudeneſs and III-breeding do not exclude 
either Fraud or Artiſice, which are obſerved in the moſt 
fierce and untractable Animals, 

It is by poliſhing themſelves, Men have learned to re- 
concile their private with the common Intereſt ; and by 
this Conformity have experienced, that every Man draws 
more from Society than he could put into it. 

Men owe therefore, ſome Regard to each other; 


whereas they are indebted, one to another, for Grati- 


tude. They owe each other a reciprocal Paliteneſs, 
worthy of them, made for rational Beings, and varied 


with the different Sentiments, whici. inſpire it. 


Thus the Politeneſs of great Men ought to be Huma- 
nity ; that of Inferiors, Gratitude, if great Men deſerve 
it; that of Equals Eſteem and mutual good Offices. Far 
from excuſing Ruſticity, it were to be wiſhed, that the 
Politeneſs which flows from Sweetneſs of Manners, was 
always united with that, which riſes from the Upright- 
neſs and Integrity of the Heart 8 5 

The moſt unhappy Effect which uſual Politeneſs pro- 
duces, is to teach us the Art of making no Account of 
the Virtues we imitate. Let us, in our Education, be 
inſpired with Humanity, Bounty and Benevolence, and 
we ſhall, by this Means, learn Politeneſs, or have no 
farther Need of it. 

If we want that Sort of Politeneſs which is attended 
with Graces, we ſhall have that which ſhews and proves 
an honeſt Man, and a good Subject; and ſhall have no 
Occaſion to have Recourſe to Falſhood. 

Thus inſtead of Artifice, in order to pleaſe, Goodneſs 
will ſuffice; and inſtead of Falſhood, in order to flatter 
the Weakneſs of others, it will be enough to be indul- 
gent. 
We can avoid puffing thoſe up with Pride, or corrupt- 
ing them, with whom we act in this Manner: They will 
ſhew us their Gratitude for it, and become better Men. 
This is the Foundation on which general Education 
thould be built, in order to prepare particular Inſtructions. 
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CY) 7E hear 
| Virtue, 


onour; but have all thoſe, who 


make uſe of theſe Expreſſions, uniform Ideas of them? | 


Let us endeavour to diſtinguiſh them. It would doubt- 
leſs be better to inſpire Sentiments, in treating a Subject 
which is not confined to Speculation; but it is notwith- 
landing uſeful to clear up and fix the Principles of our 
Duties. There are a great many Occafions wherein 
Practice depends on our own Light. . 
Probity is the Obſervation of the Laws. But beſides 
the Laws which repreſs Attempts againſt politick Socie- 
ty, there are Sentiments, and Proceedings in Uſe, which 
ſecure and ſoften civil Society, and the particular Com- 
merce and Intercourſe of Men ; the Obſervation of 
which, is ſo much the more Indiſpenſable, as it is 
free and voluntary ; whereas the Laws have provided for 
their own Execution. Whoever has no more Probity 
than is required by them, is a diſhoneſt Man, 


The Laws countenance, and fall in with our Weak- * 


neſs and Paſſions, and repreſs only what openly attacks 
Society ; if they had entered into a Detail of all that 
can affect it indirectly, they could not be univerſally un- 
derſtood, nor conſequently followed; there muſt have 


been too many age agg whom it would have been 


unjuſt, and often difficult, to chaſtiſe, conſidering the 


Proportion that ought always to be between Faults and 


Puniſhment. 

In Proportion as Men were poliſhed and enlightened, 
thoſe, whoſe Minds were the moſt inclined to Honeſty, 
have ſupplied the general Laws, in eſtabliſhing, by a 


tacit Agreement, certain Cuſtoms, to which Uſe has 


2 the Force of Law _— well-bred Men, though 
there is not, itis true, any Puniſhment pronounced a 

the Infringers of them, it is not for this Reaſon, leſs real. 
Contempt and Shame are the Chaſtiſements allotted for 


them, and the moſt feeling Puniſhment to thoſe who are 


worthy 


2 talked of ſo much as Probity, | 
and 
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43 worthy to have a true Senſe of them. Publick Opinion 


iſcs Juſtice in this Occaſion, marks out the exa& 


I Proportions, and makes the moſt refined DiſtinQions. 


Men are judged — to their State, Education, 


; Situation, or Knowledge. It ſeems that different De- 


of Probity have been agreed on, and that each 
Man is only obliged to have the Degree, which 1s an- 


ſwerable to his Condition; and can have no other, but 
what is proportionable to his Judgment and Under- 
—_— Some Men, who being expoſed to che Eyes 
of the Publick, can ſerve as Examples, are treated with | 
more Severity than others, whoſe Fate it is to be in Ob- 
ſcurity. The leſs is required of a Man, from whom a 
great deal ſhould be expected, the greater Injury is done 
him. As to what regards the Cuſtoms I mentioned, one 
is very near Contempt chat pleads a Right to Indul- 
ence. „„ 
5 The Opinion of the Publick, being itfelf the Puniſh- 
ment of the Actions it jadges, cannot but uſe Severity on 
the Things it condemns. There are ſome Actions 


whoſe Proof conſiſts only in Suſpicion, and whoſe Pu- 


niſhment in their Notoriety. 

It is ſurprizing, that this Opinion, ſo ſevere on ſim 
Proceedings, does not extend itſelf to Crimes, that 
long to the Laws: which do not become truly ſhameful, 
but by rhe Puniſhment that follows them. 

There is no Maxim more falſe in our Manners, than 
that which ſays, that Crimes are infamous, not the 8 | 
This indeed ſhould be ſo ; yet we reinſtate ourſelves 
in our former Reputation, when our Crimes paſs un- 
puniſhed ; but let it not be ſaid, we do fo, becauſe Pu- 
niſhment denotes them, and gives alone a ſufficient 
Proof of them. 9 

Men are more raſh, than circumſpe& in their Judg- 
ments, but are really moved only with material and 
ſenſible Facts. I is ſo true, that a Crime proved by 
Pardon, diſgraces and diſhonours leſs than Puniſhment, 
We obſerve it chiefly, in the Injuſtice and Oddneſs of 
that cruel Prejudice which reflects Diſgrace and Igno- 
miny on thoſe, whom the Tie of Blood unites to a Cri- 


minal; ſo that perhaps it is leſs unhappy to be related 


* 
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to one, whoſe Crime is notorious, but not puniſhed, 3 


than to an unfortunate Man, whoſe Innocence was 
found out after his Puniſhment. 


I have, I think, obſerved another Sort of Oddnefs i 
in the Application of this Prejudice. Children are of- 
tener reproached with the Infamy of their Fathers, than 


Fathers with that of their Children. Yet it ſeems to 
me, that a contrary 


the bad Inclinations of their Children, by a ſuitable 
Education ; if we think otherwiſe, is it through a Sen- 
timent of Compaſſion for old Age, or the barous 
Pleaſure of poiſoning the Life of thoſe, who only be- 
gin their Career ? | 


To clear up, in fine, what concerns Probity, it is 4 | 


_ neceſſary to know, wheiles: Obedience to the Laws, 
and the Practice of uſual Behaviour are ſufficient to 
_ conſtitute an honeſt Man. When we reflect ſeriouſly 
on this Queſtion, we find they are not ſufficient for per- 
fect Honeſty, One can have a Sort of Probity that 


ſcreens and ſecures him from the Reproaches of Men, 


at the ſame Time that he has a hard Heart, a miſchiev- 
ous Will, a ſavage 
occaſioned either by Intereſt. Education, Pride or Fear. 
But there is a Judge more clear- ſighted. more ſevere 
and juſt, than either Laus or Manners ; it is our inte- 
riour Sentiment, called Conſcience. | 
The Laws not having pronounced Judgment again 
Faults more grievous in themſelves, than a great many 
that have been condemned; and Manners not having 
taken in all that the Laws have omitted ; it is happy for 


den chat each of them has in his Heart a Judge, u 


protects and excuſes others, or condemns himſel 

How many Things are there, tolerated by Manners, 
which are more dangerous than what they proſcribed ? 
Should Satyr, or even a Jeſt that mes from a Supe- 
riour, (which ſometimes gives an irreparable Wound 
to him who is the Object of it,) be judged an innocent 
Thing? or a gratuitous Succour refuſed him through 


Neglect, whoſe Fate depends upon it; together w_ 
0 


Behaviour would be leſs unjuſt. 
For then Fathers would be puniſhed for not reftifying 


Character, and low Sentiments ; - 


* 
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o many other Faults, which we all feel and forbid oue- 
ſelves ſo little? | 


' Theſe however, are Things which exact Probity 
ſhould prohibit, and of which our Conſcience is an in- 
fallible Judge. There are alſo many Things condem- 
ned by the Laws, which Manners tolerate. 

I do not pretend io ſpeak like a religious Man: The 
Inſtitution of Religion is the Perfection, not the Baſis 


4 of Morality ; nor like a ſubtle Metaphyſician, but & 


moral Philoſopher, who is ſupported by Reaſon, and 


proceeds only by Argument. I need not therefore, 
examine whether this Canſcjence ie, ar is not an innate 
Sentiment, it is enough, if it be an acquired Light ; 


and that the narroweſt Conceptions have more Know- 
ledge of Juſtice or Injuſtice, from their Conſcience z 


1 | than they could have learned from Laws or Manners. 
4 This Knontedoe is the Meaſure of our Obligations: 


We are bound, with es- 4 , to all. we he- 
lieve, we have a Right to 3 them. Men 


have a Right to e from us, not only what they 


look upon as juſt, but alſo, what we ourſelves eſteem 


ſo ; though they neither required or foreſaw it: Our 


Conſcience forms the Extent of their Right. 

The greater our Knowledge is, the more Duties have 
we to diſcharge ; if our Mind does not inſpire us with 
theſe Sentiments of Duty, it ſuggeſts at leaſt, the Man- 
ner of proceeding, and demonſtrates the Obligation we 
ke under to ſatisfy them. | 

There is another Principle of Intelligence that re- 
gards this Subject, which is ſuperiour to Wit itſelf ; it 
is Senſibility of Soul, which gives a Sort of Sagacity 
in praiſe-worthy Actions, and goes further than the Pe- 
netration of Wit alone. 

We can ſay, that the Heart has Ideas, which are 
proper to itſelf; we may obſerve between two Men 


whoſe Minds are equally penetrating, profound, and 


extended on Subjects purely intellectual, wiat a Supe- 
riority he gains, who has Senſibility of Scul, when 
Subjects belonging to it are treated. 

How many Ideas are there, which cannot be attained 
a thoſe who have rot a certain Warmth e Heart? 


This 
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| gourſelf. This is Virtue. 


forms a virtuous 
lowing Manner, 
Whatever the Laws require, Manners recommend, 
and Conſcience inſpires, are all united in this Axiom, 
fo well known, and fo little cleared up. Do not to an- 
other, what you would not have ory fn ef. The 


exact and I) *--- vs NS 
Probity. 'Do to — 


t firſt Sight, it appears, that La 


vetous and narrow-minded Men, who havi 


no need 


Good: This Idea _ 
firſt Legiſlators were Princes, 
Word, who had the moſt to loſe, and the leaſt to gain 
Wherefore the Laws are confined to Prohibitions : 
Yet when we refle& on their Conduct, we find, that 
| they have acted in this Manner, through Wiſdom. 
Manners have gone farther than the Laws, and both 
aroſe from the ſame Principle ; even Conſcience itſelf 
is kept within the Bounds of inſpiring a Repugnance to 
Evil. Virtue being ſuperior to "_ ity, requires that 
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(27 | 
T am not ignorant of the Objections which may be 


arawn from happy Crimes; but I know likewiſe, that 


there are different Degrees of Happineſs ; and that the 


probability of Danger and of Succeſs, ſhould be va- 
uued and compared with the Happineſs that is propoſed ; 
and that there is no Happineſs, even where our Hopes are 
te beſt grounded, can countervail the Loſs of Honour, 
or even the Danger of loſing it. Thus in judging ſuch 
WW Queſtion, only by Computation, it will appear, that 
W Honeſty is always the beſt Choice that can be made. 
it would not be difficult to give a moral Demonſtration 
of this Truth; but there are Principles, which ſhould 

not be called into Queſtion. It often happens, that the 
WT moſt evident Truths contract by their Examination, a 


problematical Air, which they never ſhould have. 
Virtue is lodged in the Heart ; it is a Sentiment, an 


WT inclination to Good, a Love of Humanity; it bears 


the ſame Proportion, with Regard to good and laudable 
Actions, that Vice does to Crimes; it is the Relation of 


WY the Cauſe to the Effect. 


In diſtinguiſhing Virtue and Probity, in obſerving the 


. Difference of their Nature, it is moreover neceſſary, 
(a order to know the juſt Value of each) to give Atten- 
ton to Perſons, Times and Circumſtances. i 


There are ſome Men whoſe Probity deſerves more 
Praiſe than the Virtue of others. Should we expect 


only the ſame Actions from thoſe, whoſe Means are ſo 
different? Shall one Man in the Boſom of Wealth and 
Plenty, have only the ſame Duties and Obligations with 
another, who is —_ on every Side, with all Sorts 
Jof Want? This would not be juſt; Probity is the Vir- 


* 5 the Poor; Virtue ſhould be the Probity of the 


Some Actions are attributed to Virtue, wherein it has 


no ſhare. A Service offered out of Vanity, or pro- 


miſed out of Weakneſs, does but little Honour to Vir- 


we; in this Caſe, Probity requires its being fulfilled. 


: When we raiſe a Man of our Name from an unhappy 
Situation, wherein we might have ſhared his Shame ; 
=”. is 


and prevents their Defires ; Jeſteem an 


5 ( 26 ) ' 
$s it Generoſity that prompts us to it? It is at moſt, but 
Decency, or perhaps Pride. k 

On the other Hand, we praiſe and onght to praiſe | 
Acts of Probity, built on a Principle of Virtue. If a 
Man reſtores what was committed to his Truſt, which 

no other Perſon knew any Thing of; in this he does 
but his Duty, becauſe to do otherwiſe, would be a a 
Crime; his Action notwithſtanding does, and ought to 
do him Honour. It is thought, that he who does not 
commit evil, in certain Circumſtances, is capable of 
doing the Good they require. Nothing but Virtue in | 
a fimple Act of Probity deſerves to be praiſed. 2 

If an unfortunate Man, preſſed with Wants, hum- 
bled with the Shame of his Miſery, reſiſts the moſt cri- 
tical Occaſions. If a Man in Proſperity forgets no: 
that there are unhappy Men, if he en r. after them, 

praiſe both theſe 

Men, but admire the firſt. — 
The Praiſes that are given to ſome Degrees of Ho- 
and to ſome Virtues, ſerve only to condemn the 
moſt Part of Mankind. Yet they ſhould not be refu - 
ſed; nor ſhould we go back, and inſpect too narrowly 
and ſeverely into the Principles of Actions, when they 
tend to the Good of Society. It is a wiſe and advan- 
tageous Method to encourage Men to good Actions: 
They are capable of following the Maxims of Virtue, Þ* 
as well as of Vice. 4 
| Virtue is acquired by the Glory there is in pratifing BY 
it. If we begin out of Self- Love, we continue in it 
out of Honour, and perſevere out of Habit. Let a Man 
the leaſt inclined to Benevolence, do, by Chance, or by |* 
an extraordinary Effort, a generous Action; he will feel! 
afterwards, an inward Satisfaction ariſing from it, which! 
will make a ſecond Action of the like Nature, eaſier to 
him; ſoon after he will undertake a third, of his wn 
Accord, ſo that Goodneſs will, by Degrees, become 
habitual to him, and make up his Character. We con- 
tract the Sentiment of Actions that are often repeated. 
Beſides, tho' we a Mind to refer virtuous Acti- 
ons to a Syſtem of Wit and Conduct, rather than to 
Sentiment ; the Advantage of thoſe who practiſe ow 1 
| w 4 
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would be equal, and their Glory which in this Suppoſi- 
yon we wenkd be deſirous to undervalue, would not 
perhaps be leſſened by it. Happy Alternative that for” 


ces the Admiration of cenſorious Men, for Want of 


their Eſteem |! | 

Beſides Virtue and Probity, which ought to be the 
Principles of our Actions, there is another worthy of 
our Examination; I mean Honour: It differs from Pro- 
Luſtre, and ſeems to me to be an additional Quality. 

A Man of Probity is guided by Education, by Cuſ- 
tom, Intereſt or Fear. A virtuous Man ads with Good- 
neſs. HE 


A Man of Honour has noble Thoughts and Centi- 
ments. It is not the Law he obeys ; nor is he directed 


by Reflection, much leſs by Imitatien ; he thinks, ſpeaks 


and acts w th a Sort of Aſſurance and Haughtine(s, and 
ſeems to be his own Law-giver. 2 | 


We are freed from the Laws by Power, we withdraw 


ourſelves from them by Credit, and elude them with 
Addreſs ; the Want of Sentiment is made up; that of 


Manners is ſupplied with Politeneſs ; and Virtue is imi- 
tated by Hypocriſy. Honour is the Inſtinct of Virtue, 


and forms its Courage. It does not examine, it acts 


without Diſguiſe, very often without Prudence, and is a 


Stranger to Timorouſneſs, or falſe Shame, which ſtifle ſo 
many Virtues in weak Minds; for weak Characters lie 
under the double Inconveniency of not being able to 
anſwer their, Virtues, and of ſerving as Inſtruments to 
the Vices of all thoſe, who govern them. . 
Though Honour be a natural Quality, it unfolds it- 
ſelf by Education, is ſuſtained by Principles, and forti- 
fed by Examples. We cannot therefore awaken the 
Ideas, renew the Sentiment, or raiſe the Advantage and 
Giory of it too often ; nor attack every Thing, that can 
prejudice it, : 


Reflections on this Subject, can ſerve as Preſervatives 
againſt the Corruption of Manners, which ſlacken every 


Day. My Intention is not to renew the Reproaches, 
which, at all Times, have been made againſt every Age 
Men lived in; the Repetition of which, wauld make 

C 2 us 


bity, not perhaps from Virtue; but rather gives it a 
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us believe, they are not better grounded at one Time, 
than at another. I am perſuaded there has been always 
a Diſtribution of Virtues and Vices pretty near equal; 
but they might have been unequally ſhared, at different 
Times between one Nation and another. There are 
Ages more or leſs famous; and ours does not appear to 
be the Age of Honour. 

We are not certainly now, as nice and ſcrupulous in 
—_— our mutual Ties as heretofore. When a 
Man was formerly engaged in any Proceedings that 
were tolerated by the Laws, but condemned by Ho- 
nour ; the offended Perſon was not the only one who 
reſented them, every generous Man took his Part, and 


did him Juſtice by a publick and general Contempt of 


his Adverſary. 


Now a days, thoſe who are the moſt cried down, 
have ſome regard paid them, even without a View of 


Intereſt. I have not, you are told, Reaſon to complain 
of them perſonally, why ſhould I therefore repair the 
Harm done ? What Weakneſs ! 
ſhew how little we underſtand the Intereſt of Society, 
and conſequently our own. If all honeſt Men reſolved 
to make this a common Cauſe, their Confederacy would 
be very ſtrong. When Men of Wit and Honour under- 
ſtand each other, Fools and Knaves act but a very indif- 
ferent Part. There are no others, uuhappily, but 
Knaves, that conſpire and form an Alliance together; 
honeſt Men muſt ſtand by themſelves. 
Formerly ſome Actions were concealed, which mad 
thoſe who committed them bluſh, if they happened to 
be diſcovered. At preſent they are committed openly, 
and conſequently muft be in greater Number, whereas 


Conſtraint and Shame kept a great many Men within 


Bounds. 
I know no Vice but cheating at Cards, that is more 
cried down in our Age, than in the laſt. And yet we 


ſee Men ſuſpected of this Practice well received. The 


only Juſtice which is done, in this Caſe, is to make uſe 
of a great deal of Politeneſs and Evaſions, in order to 
excuſe our not playing with them ; which Behaviour 
leſs reſembles Contempt than Precaution. But a ”_ 


By this Method, we. 
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of the World, whoſe Conduct is irreproachable in this, 
and in the Point of Bravery, is deemed a Man of un- 
queſtionable Honour. Though he ſhould profeſs him- 
felf your Friend, have no Diſpute with him, or Intereſt, 
Ambition or Self Love. If he only fears to leſſen his 
Credit, by making uſe of it, he will certainly fail you 
on an eſſential Occafion, and be blamed by nobody for 
it. You think you have a Right to reproach him, but 
he is more ſurprized, than confounded at it; and re- 
mains ſtill a Man of Honour He cannot conceive, 
how you can look upon a ſimple Overture of Politeneſs, 
as an Engagement; this Politeneſs ſo mach recom- 
mended, faves us often from Baſeneſs, it would be hap- 
py for us, it had ouly palliated ſome mean and unde- 
— ³˙ mm 1 

There are certainly ſome Actions ſo blameable in 
themſelves, that whatever Interpretation is given them, 
it cannot juſtify them ; or make them even equivocal. 
A Man of a gay airy Temper finds out the Secret of 
avoiding the Diſhonour attending {ch Actions, if he 
has Courage enough to be the firſt to publiſh them him- 
ſelf, and to banter thoſe, who are tempted to blame him ; 
we dare not reproach him, when we ſee he glories in 
them. His Boldneſs is his Juſtification, and by re- 
proaching him we only expoſe ourſelves to Ridicule, 
which we dare not do. Thus, we hegin to doubt whe- 
8 ther he be really in the Fault, and fear we may be ſo 
"= ourſelves. In the ordinary Way of thinking to foreſee 
an Objection is to refute it; without being obliged to 
anſwer to it; and in what regards Manners, to prevent 
a Reproach is to deſtroy it. | 

A Man who has deceived another, in the moſt cun- 
ning, artful, and criminal Manner, far from having any 
Remorſe or Shame for it, on the contrary applauds him- 
ſelf for his Addreſs ; he keeps it private in order to ſuc- 
ceed, not for having ſucceeded ; and imagines only, he 
has won a good Game at Cheſs, whilſt another who is 
3 cheated by him, believes he has loſt through his own 
1. Fault, and only blames himſelf. Reſentment is now 
bd come too noble a Sentiment; ſcarce do we think 
ourſelves worthy to hate, and Vengeance is no more 
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(30) 
than an uſeful Revenge, which is employed, as a Means 
to ſucceed, and on Account of the Advantage that re- 
ſalts from it. | 5 
This Manner of thinking, this Neglect of Manners 

diſparages even thoſe whom it does not diſhonour, and 
becomes more and more dangerous for Society. Thoſe 

who can 3 to the Glory of giving Example by 

their Rank and Knowledge, ſeem to have too little 
Reſpect for Principles, even when they do not vio- 
late them. They are not ſenſible that not only their 
Actions, but alſo the Fickleneſs of their Diſcourſe, and 
the Sentiments they ſhew, are the Example they give. 
The Vulgar having no Principles for Want of Educa- 
tion, have no other Curb but Fear, and no Guide but 
Imitation. It is in the middle State of Life, that Pro- 
bity is as yet, in the higheſt Eſtem. 
This Depravation of Manners does not however hin- 
der Virtue and Honour from being much boaſted ofz 
-thoſe who have the leaſt of either, know how neceſſary 
it is for them, that others ſhould not be ſo. Men would 
have been aſhamed formerly, to advance certain Max- 
ims, if they had contradicted them by their Actions: 
Their Diſcourſe formed a Sort of Prepoſſeſſion in Fa- 
vour of their Sentiments. At preſent, Diſcourſes are 
of ſuch little Conſequence, that a Man may be told 
ſometimes, he has a great deal of Honeſty, though he 
ſhould himſelf ſpeak in Praiſe of it. Good Diſcourſes 
however, can be always uſeful to Society; but we do 
not truly do ourſelves Honour, or make ourſelves wor- 
thy of talking in ſuch a Strain, but by our Conduct. 
This is a new Engagement, which we ſhould not be 
_ to make, whereas it is uſeful to acquit ourſelves 
of it. 5 
It is faid, that formerly there reigned 3 us 2 
Sort of fanatick Honour, and this happy Madneſs is 
attributed to a barbarous Age. It were to be wiſhed, 
it was renewed in our Time; the Light we have ac- 
quired, would ſerve to regulate this Infatuation, without 
leſſening it. Beſides no Exceſs on this Head is to be 


apprehended z 1 its Limits, and it is much if 


of Mankind; but Virtue and 


à reaches to the moſt 
| _ Honour 


Hon 


(31) 2 
Honour can extend and raiſe themſelves to an infinite 
their Bounds may be always removed farther 

off, but are never ſurpaſſed. 


CHAP. IV. 
On Reputation and Fame. 
EN are deſtined to live in Society, and are 


moreover obliged to it, as they want each other ; 
In this Reſpect, they are in a mutual Dependance. 


Nor are they bound only by material Wants; they have 
„a moral Exiſtence, which depends on their reciprocal - 
ag —_— co 8 | 
- 4 There are but few Men, who are ſure and ſatisfied 


enough with the Opinion they have of themſelves, to be 

indifferent about that of others ; nay there are ſome, 

"3 who are more uneaſy about it, than the Wants of Life. 

2 The Deſire of obtaining and preſerving a Place in the 

Eſteem and Opinion of Men, has given Birth to Repu- 
dation and Fame, two powerful Springs of Society, 

which ariſe from the ſame Principle, but whoſe Means 

and Effects are not altogether the ſame. 

A great many Means ſerve equally for Reputation 
and for Fame, and only differ in the Degrees; others 
ve excluſively fit for one or the other. {2 

An honeſt Reputation is within the Reach of moſt 

Men: It is obtained by ſocial Virtues and the con- 

ſtant Practice of our Duties. This Kind of Reputation 

RING ſhining or extenſive, but it is often the moſt 

ute ul. | 5 

Wit, Talents, and Genius procure Celebrity, which 
is the firſt Step towards Fame; but the Advantage of 
| od ue. is leſs real than we imagine. Whatever is 
y uſeful to us, coſts us but little; rare and ſhinin 
Things are thoſe which require the moſt Labour and 
Pains, and whoſe Enjoyment is purely ideal. 
There are two Sorts of Men proper for Fame. The 
firſt, who make themſelves illuſtrious, have a Right to 
+ t: Others, that is to ſay, Princes are made ſubject and 
4 xd down to it: They cannot eſcape Fame, We e- 
= *.--- C4 qually 


1 
qually remark the talleſt Man in a Crowd, and him, 
Who ſtands on a riſing Ground: And we diſtinguiſh at 
the ſame Time, whether the Superiority of the one 
over the other, comes from the Perſon, or the Place he 
is ſituated in. Such is the Relation and Difference be. 
tween great Men and Princes, who have no other Merit 
but their Jitle. 8 
But let us paſs this Crowd of Princes by, without pre-. 
ferring them to, or excluding them from this Title ; and 
let us only confider Fame, with Regard to Men, who 
have a perſonal Claim to it. 
The Qualities which are ſolely proper for Fame, ap- 


| pear with Luſtre. Such are the Qualities of Stateſmen, 4 
deſtined to form the Glory, Happineſs or Misfortune | 


of a People. 5 


Some of the Talents required for Fame, would be 

uſeleſs, and ſometimes dangerous in private Life. There 
have been ſome great Men, whom if ſome happy Cir- 
cumſtances had not made ſo, they would perhaps, have 


been ever judged incapable of any great Action. 
Reputation and Fame may be very different, and yet 
ſubſiſt together. 

- A Stateſman ſhould neglect nothing to acquire a good 
Reputation; but he can depend only upon Fame, 
which alone can juſtify and ſecure him in the Aſſaults 
made againſt his Reputation. He is anſwerable to the 
2 but not to blind, raſh, or ſelf- intereſted Per- 
_ | 

Not but that one can merit at the fame Time, a 
yur Fame, and a very bad Reputation; but Fame 

ined chiefly on Facts, is commonly better grounded 

than Reputation, whoſe Principles can be equivocal. 
Fame is conſtant and uniform ; Reputation is ſeldom 
or never ſo. . 

The Reaſons that great Men may have to conſole 
themſelves on the Injuſtice done to their Reputation, 
ſhould not induce them to facrifice it lightly to their 
Fame, becauſe they reflect a Brightneſs and Luſtre on 
each other. When one is forced to ſacrifice his Repu- 


tation, on Account of ſome hard Circumſtances atterd- 


ing his State, it is a Misfortune he muſt be ſenſible Br 
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and requires all the Courage, the Love of publick 


Good can inſpire. One mult love Humanity in the 


moſt generous Manner, to ſerve it at the Expence of 


Repuiation; or elſe he muſt deſpiſe Men too much, by 


having no Regard for their Judgments ; would he in 
this Suppoſition ſerve them? When the Sacrifice of 
Reputation to Fame is not forced by Duty, it is a ſur- 


prizing Folly, becauſe Reputation is more really en- 
joyed than Fame. CES 
Friendſhip, Eſteem, Reſpe& and Conſideration are 


only paid us by thoſe we live with; it is therefore more 


advantageous to have a good, than an extenſive Repu- 
tation. oy 


If an illuſtrious Man appears amongſt thoſe, who 


without knowing him perſonally, ſet forth his Praiſes 


in his Preſence, he doubtleſs muſt enjoy his Character 
with Pleaſure; and if he is not tempted to diſcover 


himſelf, it is becauſe he has it in his Power, and gives 


free Play to his Self-Love. But if it was abſolutely 
impoſſible for him to make himſelf known, his pleaſure 
being no longer free, perhaps his Situation would be 
painful to him; and would be almoſt the ſame, as if he 
heard another's Praiſes, not his own. The like Reflecti- 
on may be made on the contrary Situation of a Man, 


whoſe Name is in Contempt, of which he is ſuppoſed to 


be an unknown Witneſs: He enjoys in the Midſt of 
his Torment, a Sort of Conſolation ariſing from the Re- 
lation oppoſed to the Pain of the firſt, whom we have 
{appoſed obliged to Silence. | 


If Celebrity was reduced to its intrinſick Value, it 


would loſe a great many Followers. The moſt exten- 
ive Reputation is always limited; even Fame is never 
univerſal. To conſider Men numerically, how many 
are there, who never heard lexanders Name menti- 
oned? This Number far exceeds thoſe, who know he 


was the Conqueror of Ha. How many Men are there, 
who were ignorant of Karlitan's Exiſtence, at the Time 


he changed one Part of the Face of the Earth ? 


The Earth has narro / Bounds, and Fame can ever 


extend itſelf, without ever reaching them. What a 
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FE ( 34 ) | 
Character of Weakneſs it is, to be able to grow for ever, 
without ever attaining a limited Term ! 

At leaſt we imagine, that the Admiration of knowing 
Men can compenſate for the Ignorance of others. But 
what Fame chiefly conſiſts in, is in counting and mul- 
ing of Votes, not in appretiating them; and in this 
Caſe, it ſeems, that the Fruit of Fame is limited to the 
Homage paid to the Syllables of a Name: Vet a great 
many ſpare neither Pains nor Labour, to arrive at it ; 
and if they fail becoming illuftrious, they endeavour at 
leaſt to make themſelves famous; they have a Mind to 
de talked of, and like rather to be unhappy, than ob- 

ſecure. The Man, whoſe Misfortunes draw the Atten- 
tion of the publick on him, is half conſoled. 5 
When the Deſire of Celebrity confiſts in Sentiment, it 
dan be, according to its Object, eſtimable in him who 
experiences it, and uſeful to Society; but if it be Ex. 
travagance or Madneſs, it ſoon becomes unjuſt, artful 
and diſparaging by the Practices it makes uſe of: Pride is 
the Cauſe of as much Baſeneſs as Intereſt. This is 


What produces ſo many tottering and uſurped Repu- 


tations. | 

Nothing can make us more indifferent about Repa- 
tation, than to obſerve in what i anner it is often eſta- 
bliſhed, how it deſtroys itſelf, how it varies, and alſo to 
obſerve the Authors of theſe Revolutions. 
| Scarce can a Man appear in any Career whatſoever, 


let him ſhew never ſo few happy Diſpoſitions, and even 


ſometimes without them, but every one is eager to ſerve, 
to uſher him in, and exalt him: It is always in the 
Beginning, that a Man is a Prodigy. Whence pro- 
ceeds this Eagerneſs? Is it cauſed by Generoſity, 
Goodneſs or Juſtice? No, it is Envy, which does not 
appear ſo, even to thoſe whom it excites. In every 
Station, there are always ſome Men of ſuperior Talents, 
Subalterns who cannot themſelves aſpire to the firſt 
Places, endeavour to remove others from them, by 
raiſing and encouraging Rivals. | 1 

It may be ſaid perhaps, that thoſe who cannot attain 
to the firſt Places, are indifferent about the Perſons that 
Hll them. But we underſtand very little of the N wy 


5 
of Paſſions, when ve male them rer ſon thee + They are 
ſwaye \ Dy Monves, $1 reve, * P. inciples, 


g Envy feels and act, da. ber reflects or forafiec : 
ut As ſoon as it ſacceeds in 15 Unecrtasliig, j cee Welke 
il to deſtroy its own ork. We enmcavo.r ta pull him 
= down, whom we have helped to tie; and ve ink It 
he unpardonable in him, to have no fur: Need of our 
at Aſſiſtance. . 

3 Thus Reputations are formed and deſtroyed. Some- 
= times they are maintained, either by the Solidity of the = 
0 Merit, which ſupports them, or the Artifice of thoſe, 
5 


who being raiſed by a Faction or Cabal, know better 
than others, the Springs that make them move, or ſtop 
their Progreſſion. 5 3 | 

It often happens that the Publick is ſuprized at ſome 
Reputations, it has raiſed itſelf ; it enquires into the 


c. Cauſe, and not being able to diſcover it, (as it has no Ex- 
J iſtence,) it conceives greater Admiration and Reſpect for 
5 


ſupported on Credit, and make the greater Figure for 
it | ; 


As the Publick raiſes Reputations by Caprice, ſo par- 
ticular Men uſurp them by Intrigue, or a Sort of Impu- 
dence, which ſhould not be dignified with the Name of 
Self-Love. They proclaim their own Merit: We at 
firſt, laugh at their Claim to it ; but they the ſame 
DiCourtes ſo often, and with ſo much Aſſurance, that, 
at length, they gain their End, and impoſe it upon us. 
We forgot where we firſt heard it, and at laſt, believe 


WW = W 


which 1s never examined into. 
Even Aſſociations are formed for ſuch Practices, 
which are called Cabals. „„ 


and ſucceed in their Attempt. z „ | 
Let ſuch a Reputation be never ſo ſhining, the Perſon 
who is the Subject of it, is frequently the only one de- 


Value to ut on it ; though it often happens, that ſome 
of them finiſh, by reſpecting their own Work. 
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the Phantom it has created, Theſe Reputations are 
like Fortunes, which having no real Foundation are 
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it; it is repeated like the confuſed Noiſe of a City, 
Some undertake on Purpoſe, to raiſe a Reputation, 


c eived in it. Thoſe who have created it, know what 


Others, 
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(36) 
Others, ſtruck with the Contraſt of the Perſon and the 
Reputation, and finding nothing that can juſtify the pub- 
lick Opinion, do not dare to expreſs their own Senti- 
ments. They acquieſce in the Falſehood out of Timi- 
dity, Complaiſance or Intereſt; ſo that it is no rare 
Thing, to hear a Number of People repeat the ſame 
Diſcourſes, who diſavow them in their Hearts. Men 
for the moſt Part, do not dare to blame or praiſe alone ; 
and are not leſs timorous in protecting, than in attack- 
ing ; there are but few who have Courage enough, not 
to want Partizans or Accomplices, I do not ſay in or- 
der to make their Sentiments known, but to perſiſt in 
them ; they endeavour to ſtrengthen themſelves in their 
own Opinions, by ſuggeſting them to others, which if 
they cannot compaſs, they abandon the. 
However it be, uſurped Reputations which produce 
the greateſt Illvſion, have ſomething ridiculous in them, 
that ſhould hinder their being too much prized. Yet 
the ſame Practices are purſued, even by thoſe, who have 
_ Merit enough, not to want them. 
When Merit ſerves as a Foundation for Reputation, 
it is very ill judged to join Artifice to it; becauſe it 
hurts more the Reputation we have already acquired, 


than it ſerves that, which we are ambitious of. If the 


Publick finds it out, and it finds ſuch Tricks out at the 
End; it revolts, and degrades the beſt acquired Glory. 
This is an Injuſtice ; but the Publick ſhould not have a 
Right to become unjuſt. Envy, to which the ſlighteſt 
Pretexts are ſufficient, applauds itſelf, for having ſuch 
Motives ; and lays hold on them with Ardour. Envy 
never pardons Merit, but when it is deceived by its own 
Malignity; and believes it finds out Faults it can feed 
on. It conſoles itſelf with pulling down on one Side, 
what it is forced to admire on the other; nor is it ſo de- 
firous to deſtroy, what it has Hopes cf injuring and re- 
viling. - : "51 
A Sort of Indifference about our own Merit, is the 
ſureſt Prop of Repwation ; we ſhould not affect open- 


ing the Eyes of thoſe, who are dazzled with Light. Mo- 


deſty is the only Luſtre, that is allowed to be added to 
Glory. 5 = 
8 on Though 


(37 3 

Though Artifice be a ſhameful Means of acquiring 2 
Reputation, yet there is an Art, and even a laudable 
Art, that grows from Prudence and Wiſdom, which is 
not to be rejected. Men of Wit have more Advantages 
than others, not only in what regard (Glory, but alſo in 
acquiring and deſerving a virtuous Reputation. A re- 
fined Underſtanding, is as contrary to Falſehood, as to 
Imprudence ; a ſure and quick Diicernment, know how 
to make a proper Choice of Favour: ; and are the Cauſe 
why we ſpeak, are filent, and act opportunely. There 
is no Man but what has, at ſome Time, an Occaſion of 


YN doing a good and courageous Action, and that, without 


Danger. Bat a Fool ſlips the faireſt Opportunity, for 
Want of perceiving it: A Man of Wit feels it, and lays 
hold on 1t. 
not ſufficient for it; it alſo requires a noble undaunted 
Heart. | 1 . 


I faw ſome of theſe ſhining Succeſſes ; and am per- 
ſuaded, that the very Perſon who was loaded with Praiſes, 


felt how little it coſt him to obtain them ; but this did 
not leſſen his Worth. 1 8 

I have obſerved others, who'e Hearts were full of 
Kindneſs and good Will, and who practiced the moſt 
frequent Acts of Virtue; yet for Want of underſtand- 
ing, and timing their Actions, they were not near as much 
eſteemed as they deſerved. Their Merit raiſed no Sen- 
ſation; ſcarce was it ſuſpected. It is true, that if by 
ſome lacky Accident, ſimple and uniform Merit comes 
to be remarked, it acquires a ſudden Luftre : It is praiſed 
with Complacency, and every one is willing to augment 
it. Even Envy applauds it, without belying her Cha- 


racter, and draws an Advantage from it, by humbling 


others, 

Since Reputations are formed and deſtroyed with fo 
mach Eaſe, it is not ſurprizing they vary, and are often 
contradictory in the ſame Perſon. Such a one has a 
Reputation in one Place, which in another is quite diffe- 


rent: He has that he deſerves the leaſt; and is refuſed 


that he has the greateſt Right to. We ſee Examples of 
it in every Order. I cannot forbear here entering into 
2 Detail, 


Experience proves that Wit alone is 
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(38) 
a Detail, which will clear up theſe Principles, by the Ap- 
plication I ſhall endeavour to make. 

A Man is taxed with Avarice, becauſe he deſpiſes 
Oſtentation, and denies himſelf whatever is ſuperfluous, 
in order to help ſome unhappy Men, whoſe Miſery is 
not publickly known. The Generoſity of another is 
praiſed who ſquanders away with vain Glory, what he 

ets by Artifice or Violence; he makes Preſents, but re- 
Faſes at the ſame Time to pay his Debts : His Magnifi- 
cence is admired, when he is at once the Viſtim of Pa - 
geantry and Avarice. HY 
The Inſolence of another is blamed, who does not 
yield with Baſeneſs to uſurped Authority: Another's 
Anger is condemned, becauſe his Patience did not fink 
to Abjeftion. As Patience has its Bounds, Men who 
are naturally mild and peaceable, when their Meaſure is 
filled, are often unſeaſonably in the wrong. We cannot 
believe of wazt Importance it is for the Good of Peace, 


not to ſuffer ourſelves to be too much opprefled, unleſs 4 


we conſent to be vilified. | | - 
On the contrary, the Mildneſs of a ſtubborn Man is 
much boaſted of, wiio is obſtinate by Character, and po- 
lite through Pride. ; | 

One Woman is diſhonoured, becauſe ſhe publiſhed 
her Fault by the Greatneſs of her Grief and Shame; 
whilſt another ſecures herſelf from Reproaches, by the 
Exceſs of her |mpudence ; Nor is ſhe the Object even 
of ſecret Contempt. Men hate what they dare not pu- 
niſh; but they deſpiſe only what they dare blame open- 
ly. Their Actions determine more their Judgments, 
than their Judgments regulate.their Actions. 

If we paſs from private Men to thoſe, who appearing 
on a more elevated beatre, can the more eafily be 
known; we ſhall find, that they are judged with as lit- 

tle Mercy and Juſtice. : | 

A Miniſter is accuſed of Hard heartedneſs, becauſe he 
is jaſt. rejects Sollicitations that are paid, and refuſes to 
agree to what Courtiers call Affairs. This Traffick is 
injurious to Merit, ſcandalous for the Publick, diſparaging 
to Authority, and dangerous for the State. a 
| 1 Frince 
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A Prince is reckoned ſevere, becauſe he loves rather 


| 1 to prevent Faults than be obliged to puniſh them ; he is 
deemed cruel, becauſe he ſuppreſſes ſubaltern Tyranny 
the moſt odious of all. The Laws that are moſt ſevere 


againſt Oppreſſors are the mildeſt for Society ; but pri- 


IJ ifs Intereſt is always fond of making itſelf the Law- 
IJ giver of publick Order. 


Lewis XII. one of the beſt and conſequently the greateſt 


kings that France ever had, was accuſed of Avarice, be- 
S cauſe he did not oppreſs the People, in order to enrich 
XZ ſome Favourites without Merit. The People ſhould be 
che Favourites of Kings, and Princes have no Right to 
Superfluity, but when the People have what is neceſſary. 
The Reproaches they dared to make him, only proved 
his Goodneſs . Nay, their Inſolence was carried to ſuch 
a Degree, that he was ridiculed on the Stage. I lie 
Prince, that my Avarice ſhould 
make them laugh, than if it had made them ſhed Tears. 
The Reproaches of Courtiers are often equivalent to 
their Praiſe, and their Praiſes are nothing elfe but 


better, faid that 


Snares. | 

As to what regards Reputations of Honeſty, it is ſur- 
prizing that there are ſo few of them eſtabliſhed, conſi- 
dering the Facility with which they are ſometimes uſurp- 
ed. Moſt People were formerly Hypocrites of Virtue, 
as they are now a days of Vice. Some Men having 
obſerved, that auſtere Virtue is not always exempt from 
a little Roughneſs ; becauſe one is not ſo circumſpeR, 
who is irreproachable in his Conduct; and has not ſo 
watchful an Eye upon himſelf, when he does not fear to 
be betrayed; theſe Men draw an Advantage from their 
natural Fierceneſs, and often carry it to Exceſs, in order 
to eſtabliſh the Severity of their \ irtues : Their Decla- 
mations againſt Impudence are continual Proofs of their 
own. How many Men are there, whoſe Roughneſs is 


| F their only Virtue! Giddineſs is alfo but a very equivo- 


cal Proof of Candour : We ſhould truſt only to the Gid- 
dineſs of thoſe, to whom it is often prejudicial. 
Roughneſs and Giddineſs are Faults of Character, 
which neither abſolutely exclude, much leſs ſuppoſe Vir- 
tue; but which ſpoil it, when they are united _ 
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( 40 ) | 


outward Appearances ? 

Though we too eaſily agree to ſome Reputations of 
Probity, yet we deſtroy others with a more blameable and 
unworthy Temerity, through Paflion or Intereſt. We 
ſhamefully lay hold on the Misfortunes of a Man, in 
order to attack his Probity, and condemn the Reputati- 
on of another, only to raiſe an Opinion of our own 
Virtue. 1 > 
If a Man has Courage enough to vindicate a Reputa- 
tion, which he thinks unjuſtly attacked ; he has not al- 
ways the Honour done him, of being judged a Dupe ; 
{this Suſpicion would be too ridiculous ;) but he is — 
poſed to have ſome Intereſt in maintaining ſo extraordi- 
nary a Theis. Let a Man be never ſo palpably deceived 
in judging unfavourably, he is only ſuſpected of an Ex- 
al of Penetration; but if his Error lies in judging fa- 


Weakneſs : Yet the Error is the ſame, though the Cha- 
racter be very different. | 1 

Theſe falſe Judgments do not always proceed from 
Malice: Men do a great many Injuſtices without bad 
Deſigns, through Levity, Precipitation, Folly, Raſhneſs, 
or Imprudence. The Deciſions which are hazarded 

with moſt Confidence, make the deepeſt Impreſſions. 

| - Who are they that enjoy the Privilege of pronouncing 
Judgment? Men who by the Dint of braving Contempt, 


ſelves vp for Examples. Men who have Opinions, but 
never have Sentiments; who change, quit, and return to 
their Opinions again, without knowing it, nor even 
ſuſpecting it; and who are obſtinate without being 
conſtant. ö 
Theſe however, are the Judges of Reputation; theſe 
are the Men whoſe Sentiments are deſpiſed, and whoſe 
Approbation 'is ſought after; who procure Eſteem and 
Conſideration without having any themſelves. I 
Conſideration differs from Celebrity; even Reputati- 
on and Fame do not always give it; and it can be ac- 
quired without Grandeur or Shew. 
Conſideration 


Yet how many Times have we been deceived by theſe 


vourably, his Opinion is looked upon as the Height of 1 


acquire at length ſome Degree of Reſpect, and ſet them - 


(at) 

Conſideration is a Sentiment of Eſteem mixed with a 
Sort of perſonal Reſpect, which a Man inſpires in his 
own Favour. We enjoy it equally amongſt our Inferi - 
ors, our equals, and thoſe who are ſuperiour to us by 


uy M their tank or Birth. We can be, with the Advantages 
4 W of an elcvated Station in Life, of an illuſtrious Family, 
i ſuperiour Wit or Talents, we can be, I ſay, without 


alone. and ſti ipped of other Advantages ; and ſtill it can 
be attained without any great Depth of Underſtanding, 
and even in Spight of the Obſcurity of our Birth or 
— . 


A Man of Merit has already a Right to it; he is a Man 
that is endowed with all the Qualities and Advantages 
of his State, which he never ſullies in any Manner. To 
gire, in fine a more preciſe Idea of Conſideration, it is 


f obtained by the Re- union of Merit, Decency and Re- 

ſpect for one's ſelf, 1 

- 8 As Conſideration is acquired, ſo it is alſo * 
We ſee ſome Men whoſe Merit is boaſted of, but if we 


examine in what it conſiſts, we are ſurpriſed at their 


of, is confined to an Air, or to an important and ſelf- 
SF ſufficient Tone of Voice: a little Impertinence is not 
uſeleſs to it ; and ſometimes their Looks are ſufficient. 
They aſſume the Carriage of reſpectable Men, and are 


3 1 ſo much as eſteemed. 


and from the Diſcuſſion we have entered into, that Fame 
is the Reward of ſuperior Talents ſuſtained by great Ef- 
forts; that Reputation uſurped by Artifice is never ſure, 
and is ſometimes ſhameful ; that the moſt honeſt Re- 
putation is always the moſt uſeful; and that every one 
can aſpire to Conſideration in their reſpective Stations. 


CHAP, 


Conſideration ; nor is it annexed even to Virtue, that is 


Confideration does not neceſſarily attend a great Man: 


Emptineſs. We find that all this Merit ſo much bragged 


for this Reaſon reſpected; otherwiſe they would not be 
We ſhould conclude from this Analyſis we have made, 
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. Nothin 
= | | W help 0! 
_ On great Men. A5t 
4 how n 
H AVING conſidered the Objects that regard Wl Sen" 
Men in general, let us adapt our Reflections to Subj<* 
dome Claſſes of Society, and begin by great Men. if we 
A great Man is a Word, whe! Reality exiſts no longer lowe 
but in Hiſtory. A great Man was one born a Subject, down 
Illuſtrious by himſelf, and within the Reach of the Laws; chen 
yet powerful enough not to obey them but freely ; MY Cour: 
which made him often a Rebel with Regard to his Sove JW 100 
reign, and a Tyrant over other Subjects. There are no ſiſt a 
more of them. 8 5 | | _ 
It might have been an Advantage to the People to ſee I? their 
theſe great Men humbled, and loſe their Privileges ; but Þ than 
it is a greater Advantage to the State, that they have lo Þ * . T 
them, than if they had preſerved them. Wo Min 


If we had a Mind, now to make a Liſt of thoſe, to 4 © 
whom this Title is given, or of thoſe, who arrogate it © 7 
| fo chen lrez, it would be no hard Matter to know Dat 
where to begin, but it would be impoſſible to find out and 
preciſely where to end. We ſhould come down as far 1 2 
as Burghers, without being able to diſtinguiſh the Shade ed 
of Separation. All thoſe who go to Yerfailles imagine Fes 
they go to Court, and belong to it. . 
The moſt Part of thoſe who paſs for great Men, are 0 
only fo in the Opinion of the Vulgar, who ſee. them at a Wt 0" 

Diſtance. Struck with their exterior Shew, they admire I 
them from afar, without knowing that they have no» the 


thing to hope and little more to fear from them. Nor as 
do they know, that in order to become Maſters by Ac- [ll 


cident, they are obliged elſewhere to a& in the ſame ” 
Manner, that the common People do in their Regard. D 
As they are more elevated than powerful, an indiſ- fo 
penſable and ruinous Pomp puts them continually in ws 
E 

b 


M ant of Favours; fo that it is quite out of their Power 
to relieve an honeſt Man, even when they are defirous to 
do it. In order to have it in their Power, they ſhould 
Feep their Luxury within Bounds ; but Luxury admits 
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or no Bounds, but an abſolute Impoſlibility of growing. 

Nothing but Wants can bear being ſtinted, in order to 

belp Superfluity. | x 

= As to what regards the Fear they may inſpire, I know 

now many contrary Examples can be oppoſed to my 


ir) MT Sentiment, But it is the Error in which we are on this 
to Subject, that multiplies them. Our Fears would vaniſh, 

it we conſidered, that great Men as well as thoſe in the 
ver loweſt Station, have the ſame Maſter ; that they are tied 
ct, down to the ſame Laws, which are ſeldom ineffectual, 
vs; when their Protection is claimed confidently ; but this 
courage is not ordinary, and a greater Degree of it is 


required to annihilate an imaginary Power, than to re- 
ſiſt a real one. 5 . 
Me have more Timorouſneſs in their Minds than in 
their Hlearts ; and voluntary Slaves make more Tyrants, 

than Tyrants make forced Slaves. 
Z This is doubtleſs what diſtinguiſhes the Courage of the 
Mind from that of the Heart, which is a very juſt Diſ- 
to © 7 tin$ion, though it is not always well fixed. It appears 


it © to me, that the Courage of the Mind conſiſts in ſeeing 


w | © Dangers, Evils, and Misfortunes, preciſely a: they are; 


ut and conſequently the Reſources and Remedies for them. 
ar To ſee them leſs than they are, argues a Want of Know- 


le ledge; and to ſee them greater, a Want of Courage. 
e Fear exaggerates them, and conſequently makes them 


grow ; blind Courage obſcures and diſguiſes, but does 


e not always weaken them, they both hinder us to triumph 
2 over them. 
e 

* 


that of the Heart; the Courage of the Heart is only 
made uſe of in material F vils, phyfical Dangers, or thole 


we often ſee Men who dare encounter the moſt evident 
Danger, but we ſeldom ſee any, who do not ſuffer them- 


to draw Means from them, for ſome happy Succeſs. 


been Heroes in the War? 
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The Courage of the Mind often ſuppoſes and requires 


which are relative to them. The Courage of the Mind 
is applied in all the delicate Circumſtances of Life; 
ſelves to fink under Misfortunes ; and who know how 
How many timorous Men are there at Court, who have 
Te 
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To return to great Men; thoſe who are Depoſitaries 
of Authority, are not preciſely what we underſtand by 
them ; great Men are obliged to have Recourſc to Men 
in Place. and have often more Need of it, than inferior 
People, who, condemned to Obſcurity, have no Oppor- 
tunities of ſueing for Favours, and no Pretenſions to ex- 
pert them... | 
Not but that there are wany great Men who have 
Credit; but they owe it only to the Eſteem they have 
 acq ired themſelves. to their Services, and to the Want 
the Scate has yet of them. | | | 

But grea' Men who are only nominal having no direct 
Power or Credit. endeavour to partake of it by Art, 
Cringing, and Intrigne, which are Characters of Weak- 
neſs Dignities in nne create little more than Reſpect; 
Places give Power. | 

Though evident theſe Diſtinctions may be, it appears 
that thoſe who live at Court, feel them more than they 
ſee them; their Conduct is more conformable to them 
than their Ideas; for they have no need of Reflection, 
to know whom it concerns them to pleaſe. People of 
an inferior Rank make no Doubt of their Credit; 
and in this conſiſts one of the chief Advantages of great 
Men: By this Means they exact, as a Tribute, all the 
Services which are paid them with Submiſſion. 

It is not only out of Fear that Inferiors heſitate to 
preſs them on their Engagements; they are not ſure of 
the Right they have to do it: The Grandeur of a 
Man impoſes upon an unhappy Wretch at whoſe Ex- 
2 he was made ſo; he falls with Reſpect before the 

'ork of his own Hands, as the Sculptor adored the 
Marble he made a God of. | 

It is true, that if this great Man falls into an irrepara- 
ble Misfortune, the People become his moſt cruel Perſe- 
cutors. The Reſpect paid him was like Adoration, and 
the Contempt he falls into, is like Impiety ; the Idol 
was only knocked down, and the People reduce it to 
Powder. 

Great Men are ſo perſuaded of the Eſteem their Pomp 
creates for them, even in the Minds of their Equals, that 
they negle& nothing that can lupport it. A Courtier is 

| diſgraced, 


(45) 
| diſgraced, as ſoon as his Fortune is ſpent ; this is ſo true, 

chat he who ſupports his Dignity, with criminal Reſour- 

ces is more conſidered, than one who has Greatneſs of 
© Soul enough, to tic himſelf down to ſevere Juſtice ; but 

then, when a Man falls, after having drained the moſt 
infamous and unjuſt Reſour es, he is in the Height of 
Diſgrace; becauſe there ate no Vices generally allowed 
Hof, but ſuch as are joined with Misfortunes. 


ave We | 

ant N CHAT VI 

rect 8 On Creait. 

ak- IT/ HAT I have ſaid of great Men gives me an 
at; Occaſion to examine, what Credit is, its Princi- 


1 ples, and its Effects. | 


2 Credit is the Uſe of another's Power; and is greater 
bey Jor leſs, in Proportion as this Uſe is more or leſs exten- 
em ire and frequent. Credit argues therefore a Sort of In- 
on, Wiferiority, at leaſt relatively to the Power that is employed, 
of whatever Superiority we may have in other Reſpects. 
lit; I Tunis is fo true, chat in ſpeaking of Credit, that of a 
eat I private Man with a Lord, of a Lord with a Miniſter; 
the and of a Miniſter with a King is bragged of; and with- 
out our Mind's giving any Attention to it, the Idea it 
tO bas of Credit is 2 juſt, that there is no one, who does 
; of not think it ridiculous to hear the Credit of one of our 
a {overeigns mentioned, unleſs it be the Credit he might 
-x- {have in Europe, with other Princes, his Equals, whoſe 
the Union and Alliance form in his Regard, a Sort of Su- 
the periority. 
5 A Prince, whoſe Power is limited, may have more 


redit in Europe, than the moſt powerful and abſolute 


ſe. ing in his own Dominions. Such a King's Power 


nd may alone be an Obſtacle to his Credit. In every Age 
Jol we have had Examples of it; nay private Men have 
to ſometimes had more Credit than their Monarchs. 

I ſhall not enter on this Head, into a Detail that is fo- 


2 1 reign to my Subject; I only conſider what regards pri- 
ris Credit 
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(46) 
Credit is therefore the Relation that is from Want t, My whe 
Power; whether it be claimed for one's ſelf or another; Wl cri! 
with this Difference, that to obtain a Favour for another, gainſt 
is Credit; and to obtain it for one's ſelf, is being only ll What 
protected. | | SE N 
Some Degrees of Credit which are not extremely ho- Mea" 
nourable in their Nature, may be ſo in their Principles 
and Effects. The Principles of Credit are the perſonal | 
Eſteem and Conſideration we enjoy; the Inclination of i 
which we are the Object; the Intereſt we offer, or the 


Fear we in pire. 


Credit founded on Eſteem, is that which ſhould pleaſe Si 
us the moſt; and can be deemed as a Juſtice paid to Me-. Cred 
rit. That, which we owe to Inclination, though it be tereſl 
leſs honourable in itſelf, is ordinarily ſurer than the firſt. iſ and 
Both yield almoſt always, to Hope or to Fear, that is tu ſeldc 
ſay, to Intereſt ; whereas theſe are two Effects of the who 
ſame Cauſe. So that when theſe different Motives at fact 
in Competi:ion, it is eaſy to judge which of them mui We 
|. The two firſt Motives to Credit are not commonly ve. dere 
ry powerful. It is againſt our will, we allow it to Me- te 
rit. It looks too like Juſtice, and Self-love is bettet cial] 
leaſed to beſtow Favours. On the other Hand, o en 
nclination determines us leſs than we imagine to oblige Le 
though it makes us find Pleaſure in it; it is often ſubor- ea 
dinate to other Motives, which are of more Weight thas the 
Friendſhip, though they are not ſo good and laudable. WR 1 
Beſides, Men in Place, have but few Friends, nor are ert 
they ſorry for it. Ambition and Affairs take them up but 
too much, to leave a Place in their Hearts for Friendſhip; = 
and that we bear them is not unlike Worſhip. When! N 
they ſeem to open themſelves to their Friends, they ſeek 15 
only to unbend their Minds by Diſſipation. They are 3 
like ſpoiled Children, who are loved without a Return of Þ* Re 
Gratitude, and angry at the leaſt Contradiction of ther Þ * * 
Will or Fancies. It muſt be allowed, they have fre. , , 
quent Opportunities of knowing Men, of learning to“ ., 
eſteem them but little, and to depend leſs upon them. = 
They know that they are oftner beſieged through Inte-] f 


r 1 


(47) 
a they are worthy of it. They ſee the mean and 
888 which Competitors make Uſe of a- 
ainſt each other, and judge from their 1 
what Value to put on their Attachment. Though Adu- 


Meanneſs of its Motive does not always eſcape them; 
and Experience teaches them, how others like them- 
ST {elves have been deſerted in their Diſgrace. A little 
4 Suſpicion is therefore | {mom in Men in Places, and 
their Friendſhip ſhould b 

8 others. | 


ea Since Merit and Friendſhip have ſo ſmall a Share in 
Me. Credit, it can be nothing elſe but a Tribute raiſed for In- 
t de tereſt, a mere Bartering which Hope and Fear decide, 


and of which they are themſelves the Exchange. We 
ſeldom refuſe thoſe we can oblige with Glory, and 
whoſe Acknowledgement does Honour to their Bene- 
factors This Glory is the Intereſt we receive from it: 


: tereſt to the moſt Part of Mankind ; we grant almoſt 
every Thing to thoſe whoſe Reſentment we fear, eſpe- 
cially if we can hide our Fear under the Maſk of pre- 


you 2 venting their Deſires. But if we cannot diſſemble the 
lice, true Motive, we ſoon take our Reſolution. It feems we 
bor. read in the Hearts of Men, that they approve interiorly 


the Conduct they would have followed themſelves. 


BY No Kind of Fear is fo little difſembled as that which | 


ſhip make them dangerous, They are treated with ſuch 
Uhen ! Precaution. as gives Fear an Air of Prudence; for 
foe which Reaſon, no one is aſhamed of it, becauſe it ſeems, 
ar bur Character cannot be diſgraced by a Behaviour which 
Tn of Aces Honour to our Wit. The Solicitations and ſimple 
their Recommendations of this Sort of People have more 
fre | Weight than thoſe of the greateſt Lords; and are more 
g to : taken Notice of, than thoſe of our Friends, eſpecially if 


tte be old Friends, for the later the Date of F riendſhip 
8. the more Advantages it has. We do every Thing 
for thoſe, whom we have a Mind to gain, or bring to an 


C lation pleaſes them as much as if it was ſincere, yet the 


2 better grounded than that of 


We refuſe others much leſs, from whom we expect a 
Return, becauſe this Expectation is a more ſenſible In- 
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8 certain Men at Court inſpire, whoſe State is deſpiſed, 
but whoſe domeſtick Intimacy or Circumſtances may 
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Engagement, but nothing for thoſe we are ſure of. The 
Privilege an old Friend has, 1s nothing more than his 
being refuſed the Preference, and obliged to approve the 
Demal ; happy. if through an Exceſs of Confidence, 
our Motives are communicated to him. Yo 

So many Circumſtances concur and croſs each other in 
the Diſtribution of the leaſt Favours, that it is a diffi- 
cult Thing to know, how, or by whom they are granted, 
Hence it happens, that they are often diſpenſed without 
Generofity, and received without Acknowledgement; 
becauſe it kappens rarely, that a good Office falls upon 
Want, and more rarely that it prevents it. We harſh- 
ly refuſe what is neceſſary, and eaſily grant what is ſu- 
perfluous; we offer Services, but refuſe Succour. 
The Effects or Motives of Credit, are Intereſt, Con- 
ſideration, and Generoſity. „ 1 
Thoſe who employ their Credit out of a View of In- 
tereſt are not worthy to paſs even for Men of Credit. 
They are but vile Creatures protected, whoſe Diſgrace 
is reflected on their Protectors. A Favour which is 
paid, vilifies him that receives it, and diſhonours him 
that grants it. | | 

hen Conſideration is the Object we propoſe to our- 

ſelves, we commonly employ our Credit in order to 
make it known and to give it a Luſtre. The Reputa- 
tion alone of having acquired it is one of the ſureſt 
Means of ſtrengthening, extending, and even of pro- 
curing it; it is in every Shape, ſo endearing a Reward 
for it, that a great many Men would ſacrifice the Reali- 
ty for the Appearance. How many Men do we ſee 
peſtered with Solicitations on Account of a falſe Repu- 
tation of Credit ? yet they take ſpecial Care not to turn 
their importunate Sollicitors off, by undeceiving them. 

Yet thoſe, who in obliging progeny to themſelves ſo 
trifſing an End, ought to be perſuaded, that whatever 
Credit they may have, they cannot render as many 
Services, as they make Malecontents, who believe they 
have a privileged Right to their Protection. = 

It is not impoſlible for a Man whoſe Thoughts are 
taken up with the Deſire of Obliging to get a contrary 
Reputation, becauſe the Number of good Offices done 
| tO 


EZ 2 2h 
to Men can never equal their Wants. There is no kind 


5 of Credit that can fully anſwer the Reputation it pro- 
« Mcures ; for the leaſt Proofs of Credit multiply Demands. 


A Man who has often done good Offices out of Genero- 
» ſity, can be deemed difobliging and unkind, becauſe he 
(cannot anſwer the Demands of every Body that applies 
to him. It is for this Reaſon, that Men in Place cannot 
| WW make Uſe of too much Humanity in order to ſoften 
+ Wfuch Denials as are neceſſary. | 
| It may be imagined that the Gratitude of thoſe they 
| oblige, ought to be a Conſolation to them, and com- 
— for the Injuſtice done them by others, whom 
they were forced to refuſe. Yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to ſee ſome Men, who ſue for Favours with 
Eagerneſs, and often with Baſeneſs, receive them with 
Indi ce, as a Juſtice done them, and endeavour to 
_ MW make it appear, that they have not made the leaſt Step 
WE towards them, and that only their Deſires were pre- 
vented. This Conduct is not ſurely the Effect of deli- 
- ate Gratitude, which leaves to our Benefactors, the 
| WE Glory of their good Actions. | 
My Intention is not to diſguſt Benefactors: I am 
nter defirous to prevent their Diſtaſte, and to inſpire 
mem with noble diſintereſted Sentiments, the Succeſs 
of which is never uncertain. When we oblige gene- 
+ ME rouſly, and ſeek no other Intereſt but the Pleaſure of 
obliging, we have in it an infallible Recompence, 
which the Ingratitude of Men cannot rob us of. But 
if Benefactors are deſirous of Gratitude, let their good 
Offices be done to Men of Merit, for theſe only are 
© grateful and acknowledging. | 


CHAP. VIL 
On faſhionable Men. 


| HE French, at all Times, have gone through the 
1 leaſt Changes in their Character of any People 
whatſoever. They are found to be the ſame to Day, 
5 they were at the Time of the Cruſade, and in going up 
s far as the Gau/s, we find alſo a great Reſemblance. This 
. : D Nation 
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fincere, preſumptuous, inconſtant, over:- bearing, and in. 
conſiderate. 'Their Virtues come from the Heart, and 


Nation has always been lively, gay, generous, brave, F 


correcting or countervailing their bad ones, . 75 
equally conſpire to make them, of all other Men, the 


moſt ſociable. This is their proper Character, and no 


bad one, but I fear, that within ſome Time, they have : 
abuſed it; they are not ſatisfied with being ſociable, (Þ! 


they muſt alfo be amiable, and I believe they have miſ- 
proved, that is to ſay, explained. 


1 


The fitteſt Qualities for Society are Politeneſs without 
Falſhood ; Candour without Rudeneſs ; preventing 


others Deſires without Baſeneſs ; Complaiſance without | | 


Flattery ; without Conſtraint ; and above all a 
Heart inclined to Good ; thus the ſociable Man is the 
_ moſt excellent Citizen. 


An amiable Man, at leaſt, the Man to whom this Ti 


tle is given now a days, is extremely indifferent about 


the publick Good, highly defirous to pleaſe every So- 1 
ciety he happens to be in, either by Taſte or Chance. 


and ready to facrifice each particular Member of it. He 


loves Nobody, is loved by no one, pleaſes all, and is of- 


ten deſpiſed and courted by the ſame People. 
By a very odd Comtraſt, he is always taken up with 
others, and ſatisfied only with himſelf; he expects his 
Happineſs only from their Opinion, without thinking 
preciſely of their Eſteem, which he probably ſuppoſes, 
or whole Nature he is perhaps ignorant of. His immo- 


derate Deſire of amuſing engages him to ſacrifice the Þ 


abſent Friend he eſteems the moſt, to the Raillery of 
' thoſe he makes the leaſt Account of, but who liſten to 


him. As frivolous as he is dangerous, he places almoſt “ 
in good earneſt, Slander and Calumny in the Rank of 
Amuſements, without ſuſpecting they produce any other 
Effects; and what is happy, and at the fame Time mot 
ſhameful in Manners, is, that the Judgment he forms of 


them happens ſometimes to be juſt. 


The particular Ties of a ſociable Man are the Ponds F g 
that unite him more ſtrongly to the State; thoſe of an“ 


amiable 


taken this Abuſe for a Perfection, which wants to be ö 
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amiable Man are only new Diſſipations, that retrench 


portionally his eſſential Duties. A ſociable Man in- 
ſpires us with the Deſire of living with him ; and we 
only like to meet ſometimes with an amiable Man. In 
fine, the Aſſemblage of Vices, Frivolouſneſs, and Incon- 
veniencies in this Character, is ſuch, that the amiable 
Man is often the leaſt worthy of Love. 

vet our Ambition to attain to this Reputation be- 
comes every Day a Sort of epidemical Diſeaſe: How 
then is it poſſible, not to be flattered ith a Title that 
eclipſes Virtue and pardons Vice! If a Man be dif- 
honoured to ſuch a Degree, that thoſe who Kẽep him 
Company are reproached with it. his Companions allow 
every Accuſation againſt him, nor is it by endeavouring 
to juſtify him, they excuſe themſelves: It is very true, 
they tell you; but he is wery amiable.Þ This Reaſon 
mult be good, or elſe generally received, for there is no 
Reply made toit A Man that ſets his Vices off with 
Gaiety and Graces, is the moſt dangerous for Society; 
there is Nothing but what ſuch a Behaviour makes fup- 
portable, and but what it hinders from being judged 
odious. | | 


What happens from hence? Every one is deſirous of 


being amiable, and no one cares to be any Thing elſe ; 


their Duties are ſacrificed to it, and I ſhould ſay the 


Conſideration they have acquired, was it loſt by fuch a 


Behaviour. One of the moſt unhappy Effects of this 
frivolous Madneſs is the Contempt it inſpires us with for 
cur State of Life, and the Diſdain of our Profeſſion, for 
which we are chiefly accountable, and by which we 
ſhould always ſeek the firſt and principal Glory. 
A Magiſtrate looks upon Stady and Labour as obſcure 
Cares, which only become Men that are not fit for the 
polite World. He ſees, that thoſe who apply them- 
ſelves to their Duties, are known only by Chance, when 
there happens to be Occaſion of them; ſo that it is no 
rare Thing, to ſee ſome amiable Magiitrates, who in Af- 
fairs of Importance, are leſs Judges than Sollicitors, 
that recommend to their Collegues the Intereſts of their 


Clients. | 
wy D 2 An 
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An Officer of a certain Rank believes that Applicati. 
on to military Affairs is the Buſineſs of Subalterns ; thus 
Poſts in the Army, would be no more than Diſtinction; 
of 2 not Employments that require to be dil. 


ed. 
Alettered Man, who by his Lucubrations could have 
inſtructed his Age, and tranſmitted his Name to Poſteri- 
ty, neglects and loſes his Talents for Want of cultivating 
them: He had it in his Power to be reckoned amongſt 
Muſtrious Men, but remains only a Man of Wit in So- 
Liety. | 35 3 
Even Ambition, that formerly was ſo active, and is 
always ſo ardent a Paſſion aſpires no longer at Fortune 
but by Intrigue and the Art of pleaſing. The Princi- 
ples of an ambitious Man, were not heretofore more 
uſt than they are at preſent ; nor were his Motives more 
_ Praiſe-worthy, or his Proceedings more innocent; but 
| his Labours might have been uſeful to the State, and 
might have ſometimes inſpired an Emulation to Vir- 


Tt will doubtleſs be ſaid, that Society is become by 
the Deſire every one has of being amiable in it, more 
delicious than it ever has been ; this may be, but it is 
Certain alſo that the State has loſt what Society has 
gained in this Point, and that the Exchange is no Ad- 


vantage. 

What would be the Conſequence, ſhould this Conta- 
gion ſpread throughout all the other Profeſſions ? and 
this may be apprehended, when we ſee that it has reach- 
ed an Order ſolely deftined for Edification, in which, 
the amiable Qualities of our Days would have been 
Formerly looked upon at leaſt, as indecent. | 
Amiable Qualities being for the moſt Part founded 
on frivolous Things, the Efteem we bear them accuſ- 
' toms us inſenſibly to Indifference for thoſe that ſhould 

concern us the moſt. It ſeems that what regards the 
publick Good is foreign to us. | 
Should a great General or Stateſman render the moſt 
| Services to the State, before we hazard our Eſteem, 
we enquire if they be amiable Men, what their Agreea- 

bleneſs conſiſts in, though there are perhaps ſome _ 
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that do not always become a great Man to have in a 
ſuperior Degree. 3 

Every important Queſtion, cloſe Reaſoning, and rea- 
ſonable Sentiment are excluded from theſe ſhining and 
amiable Societies, and riſe from the bor ton. It is not 
long fince this Expreſſion was invented, and it is already 


common, without being the better underſtood. This is 


what I think of it. 
The bor: ton in thoſe who have the moſt Wit, confiſts 

in talking agreeably of Trifles, without allowing them- 

ſelves the leaſt Appearance of good Senſe, (unleſs it be 


atoned for by the Graces of the Diſcourſe) and in tranſ- 
greſſing againſt Reaſon, when they are obliged to pro- 
duce it, with as much Care as Modeſty required for- 
merly, when it was neceſſary to expreſs a free Thought. 


Agreeableneſs is become ſo neceſſary, that even Slander 


would ceaſe to pleaſe, was it deprived of it. It is not. 
enough to hurt, it is neceſſary above all things to amuſe, 


elſe the moſt miſchievous Diſcourſe falls back on its 
Author, more than on him who 1s the Subject of it. 


This pretended box ton, though it be only an Abuſe 
of Wit, till requires a great deal of it ; wherefore it be- 
comes a Jargon in Fools, which is unintelligible even to- 


themſelves ; and as Fools form the greateſt Number in 
every Society, this Jargon has owe ed. It is what we 
vulgarly call Humbugging, a fatiguing Heap of Words 


without Ideas; a Volubility of Diſcourſe that makes 


Fools laugh ſcandalizes Reaſon, puts modeſt or timorous 
—_— out of Countenance, and makes Society inſup- 
portable. 8 
This pitiful Strain is ſometimes leſs extravagant, and 
chen it is moſt dangerous. This happens, when any 
one is ſacrificed without his perceiving it, to the Raillery 
of an Aſſembly, and made at the ſame Time the Inſtru- 


ment and Vidim of common Mirth, by the Things 
which are ſuggeſted to him, and the ingenious Concelt- 


ons which are drawn from them. 
The firſt Trials of this Sort of Wit muſt have natural- 


ly ſucceeded, and as; new Inventions always aug- 


ment in Perfection, that is to ſay, encreaſe in Deprava- 
tion, when their Principles are corrupted, Malice is now 
D 3 a Days, 
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a Dupe, the Soul of certain Societies, and has ceafed to 
be odious without even loſing its Name. 

Malice 1s at preſent but a Mode ; the moſt eminent 
Qualities were not formerly ſufficient to excuſe it ; they 
never could ſupply Society with as much as Malice takes 
away from it; whereas it undermines its Foundations, 
and is for this Reaſon, if not the Aſſemblage, at leaſt the 
Reſult of Vices. Malice at preſent, is reduced to an 
Art, it ſerves thoſe for Merit, who have no other, and 
often raiſes them to Conſideration. | 

This is what produces ſuch Swarms of little miſ- 

chievous ſubaltern Imitators of filly Coxcombs, ſome 
of whom are found ſo harmleſs, their Character being 
ſo oppoſed to it, that they would have been very inno- 
cent good-natured Men, had they followed the Dictates 
of their Heart, inſomuch that I am ſometimes tempted 
to pity them, it coſts them ſo much to do Miſchief. 
Wherefore we ſee ſome, who think it too hard a Taſk 
to play their Part, and abandon it ; others flattered or 
corrupted with the Progreſs they have made, go on 
with it. The only Perſons that have ſucceeded in this 
prepoſterous Contrariety are thoſe, who born with a de- 
praved Heart, a diſordered Imagination, falſe Wit, ſhal- 

w Brains without Principles, who deſpiſing Virtue, 
and incapable of Remorſe, have the Pleaſure to ſee 
themſelves the Heroes of a Society, which they ſhould 
de the Horror of. 
It is a curious Sight enough to ſee the Subordination 
that reigns among ſuch as form this Sort of Aſſoci- 
ations, 'There is no State where it is better regulated. 
They commonly ſignalize themſelves on Foreigners, 
whom Chance has thrown in their Way ; thus Stran- 
gers were formerly ſacrificed in ſome Countries, where 
there bad Fortune forced them to land. But when new 
Victims are wanting, then a civil War begins. The 
bead Man amongſt them maintains his Empire, by facri- 


ficing alternately his Subjects one to another. Who- 


ever is the Victim of the Day, is unmercifully oppreſſed 
by all the others, who are overjoyed to drive the Storm 
off their own Heads ; thus' Cruelty is often the Effect 
of Fear. The Subalterns however make Trials one up- 
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another, they endeavour to dart only their keeneſt 
Shaka, and would willingly ſting their Antagoniſts with- 


out being rude, but as Wit is not always as volatile as 


© cf Love is ſenſible. they often give each other ſuch 


5 abuſive Language, that nothing but Experience can 
* 


hinder its Conſequence to be apprehended. If ſome 
honourable Medium could be found out between a diſ- 
truſtful Temper, and voluntary Abjection, we ſhould 
not live with leſs Pleaſure, and ſhould have more Union 
and mutual Regard. | 


Things being on the Footing they now are on, who - 


erer is moſt galled has no right to take any Thing ſeri- 
ouſly. We give each other, if I may make Uſe of the 
Expreſſion, only Challenges of Wit; and we muſt own 


” ourſelves overcome, if we make Uſe of any other Wea- 
pon, for the Glory of Wit is the Point of Honour now 
B 2 days. 0 | 


Yet weare ſurpriſed, that ſuch Societies are not diſ- 
united by Fear, Contempt, Indignation or Diſquiet. 


We muſt hope, that by their Exceſs, they will at length, 


turn Malice into Ridicule, and this is the only Means of 
deſtroying it. It is obſerved that cool Reaſoning is the 


only Thing that impoſes on them, and ſometimes puts 


them out of Countenance. F 
We may imagine, that the Habit of offending makes 


thoſe who have contracted it, incapable of bending to 
the Means neceſſary for acquiring a Fortune. But it is ſo 
far from it, that it is better to inſpire Fear than Efteem. 


Beſides Men of falſe Singularity, whether they are ill- 


tempered, miſchievous, or Miſanthropiſts, ſucceed per- 
5 fectly well with thoſe they have Occaſion of: the Repu- 


tation they havè acquired gives a very great Weight to 
the Attendance they pay; and they deſcend more eaſily 
than is imagined to baſe Flattery. Whoever is the Ob- 
JeR of it, does not doubt but his Merit is unqueftionable, 
whereas he forces ſuch Characters to a Stile ſo foreign 


do them. Flat and exaggerated Adulation is the ſureſt 
+ to pleaſe. An ingenious and delicate Praiſe does ho- 


nour to him that gives it, and an extravagant Elogium 
Pleaſes him that receives it. He takes — 
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for the proper Expreſſion, and thinks that great Tran 5 


cannot be told with Delicacy. 


I muſt allow, that the Societies of which! ſpeak, an 4 


rare; there is nothing but truly good Company that i; 


more ſo, which is perhaps, nothing elſe but a fine Chi. | 
mera, to which we approach more or leſs. It is not un. 


like a diſperſed Republick, whoſe Members are found 


in every Order, and it is very hard to re-unite them in. | 
to one Body. However, there is no one but claims a | 
Title to it, in his own Society: I mean that every Body 
believes it can be found in an Order ſuperior to his |M- 
own, but never in an inferior Claſs. The firſt Magi. 
ſtrates ſuppoſe it as well at Court as amongſt them. 


| ſelves; but do not believe it can deſcend ſo low a 


certain Citizens, who in their Turn have Degrees of 


Te.  - BED 88 
A Courtier without entering into any Compoſition on 


| this Head, firmly believes that Company exiſts on. 


ly amongſt People of his own Rank. It is true indeed, 
that ſuppoſing equal Wit, Courtiers have an Advantage 
cover the Generality of Men, by expreſſing their 
Thoughts in better 'Terms, and in a more agreeable 
Manner. A Fool at Court talks Nonſenſe more ele- 
gantly than one in the City. It is a Mark of Wit or 
at leaſt of Education, in an obſcure Man, to expreſs 
himſelf properly. But in a Courtier it is neceſſary ; he 
makes Uſe of no vulgar Expreſſions, becauſe he knows 
none. A Courtier that talks in a low Strain, appears to 
me to have almoſt the Merit of a learned Man in fo- 
reign Languages. All Talents depend really on our 
natural Faculties, eſpecially on the Uſe that is made of 
them. The Talent of Speech, or rather of Converſati- 
on, ſhould be more perfect at Court than elſewhere, 
whereas we are forced to ſpeak there, and obliged to 
ſay nothing: Thus our Phraſes are multiplied, and 
our Ideas retrenched. I have no need, I imagine, to 
_ advertiſe, that I ſpeak only of idle Courtiers, to whom 
Verſailles is neceſſary, and who are uſeleſs to it. 

It follows from what I have ſaid, that Men of Wit at 
Court, when they poſſeſs the valuable Qualities of the 
Heart, are thoſe, * Acquaintance is moſt a 

u 
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but ſuch Societies are rare. Play ſerves to eaſe the 
- I genteel Part of the World of the painful Load of Ex- 
mence; and the Talents which they call ſometimes to 
their Succour, in ſeeking Pleaſure, prove a Void in 
their Souls, but do not fill it. Such Remedies are uſe- 
© leſs to thoſe whom their Taſte, Confidence and Liberty 
} The modiſh Part of the World would doubtleſs be 

© ſurpriſed, if certain Societies of Burghers were preferred 
to theirs, where if we find not a delicate Pleaſure, we 
find at leaſt a catching Joy, mixed often with a little 
F Rudeneſs; but it is very happy, that a greater Know- 
ledge of the World has not c 


_ in amongſt them, 
which would ſerve only to make them more ridiculous, 
nor would they, if it had, be ſenſible of it; they have 
the Happineſs to know no other Ridicule, but what is 


©; contrary to Reaſon and Manners. 


As to what regards Societies, if we preſcind from 


dome Difference in Expreſſions, we ſhall find that the 
F: ym Claſs of the polite World, and that of the middle 
: » rt, 


t, reſemble each other more at bottom than we ſup- 


= poſe. We find amongſt them the ſame Broils, the ſame 
Void, and Miſery. Littleneſs depends leſs on Objects 
than on thoſe who perceive them. As for habitual Con- 
2 verſe, Men of the polite World, generally ſpeaking, are 
neither better nor worſe than thoſe of a lower Order. 
> Theſe laſt neither gain nor loſe any thing by imitating 


them. Excepting the Vulgar, whoſe Ideas are only re- 


8 lative to their Wants, and who are for the moſt Part, de- 


rived of them, on other Occaſions, the reſt of Man- 
ind is every where the ſame. Good Company is in- 


* dependant of State and Rank, and is only found among - 
3 thoſe, who think and feel, who have juſt Ideas, and be- 


coming Sentiments, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


On Ridiculouſneſs, Singularity and Affectation. 
Idiculouſneſs is like thoſe Phantoms which have 
no Exiftence, but for ſuch as believe in them, 
The more an abſtracted Word is in Uſe, the leſs the 
Idea of it is fixed; becauſe every one ſtretches, re- 
ſtrains, or changes it as he thinks proper; and the Dif- 
ference of Principles is only perceived by that of Con. II 
ſequences, or by the different Applications which are 
made of them. If we had a Mind to define the Word- g 
we underſtand the leaſt, we ſhould define thoſe we make our 


© ridicu 
k 

a 

f 


*1 
2 


the moſt Uſe of. | 

Ridiculouſneſs conſiſts in claſhing with received Cuſ-· 
| toms or Opinions, which are commonly confounded © Mer 
with Reaſon ; yet what is contrary to Reaſon is Folly, fair. 

and if it be contrary to Equity, it is a Crime. I 
Ridiculouſneſs ſhould not therefore take Place in {ho 
Things which are indifferent in themſelves, and depend 
only upon Faſhion. Dreſs, Language, Manners, and 
Carriage are its Province; but it extends its Uſurpation gi 

to Virtue, and this is the ſureſt Means Envy makes uſe 
of, to ſtain its Luſtre. Ridiculouſneſs is ſuperior to 
Calumny, which can deſtroy itſelf, by falling back on 


2.8 
cd 


ext 

its Author. Clear. ſghted Malice does not rely upon pr 

the Deformity of Vice; it does it the Honour to treat it ſui 

as Virtue, and aſſociates Ridiculouſneſs to it, the better to 

to ery it down. Thus it becomes leſs odious, and more ni 

deſpiſed. Ridiculouſneſs is become the Poiſon of Vir- ſo 
— and Talents, and ſometimes the Puniſhment of 

ice. ee 

It is the Scourge of Men in the polite World, and it is it 

but juſt, they ſhould have a fantaſtick Being for a Ty- i 

rant. We ſacrifice our Lives to our Honour, our Ho- «x 

nour often to our Fortune, and our Fortune ſometimes to 


the Fear of Ridiculouſneſs. 1 
I am not ſurprized, that ſome Care is taken to avoid I 
our being expoſed to it; whereas it is of ſo great Im- f 
portance in the Minds of a great many of thoſe, with | 
whom we are obliged to live. But the extreme * 4 
ty 
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bility of ſome reaſonable Men in this Point, ought not 
= to be excuſed. This exceſſive Fear has raiſed Swarms 


Fe” or 4 


of little Judges of Ridicule, who determine whatever 

© ridiculous Cuſtom is in Vogue, as Tirewomen fix the 
are Modes that are in Faſhion. Had they not arrogated 
em. the Employment of diſtributing Ridicule, they would be 
the * themſelves loaded with it; they are like thoſe Crimi- 
re. nals, who make themſelves Hangmen, in order to fave 
if- Bf! their Lives. mT 
on. The greateſt Folly of theſe frivolous Beings, and that 
are : they ſuſpe themſelves the leaſt of, is, that they imagine 
ds their Empire is univerſal: If they knew what narrow 
ke Bounds it has, they would, through Shame, abandon it. 
„Te Vulgar do not not know its Name, which is all the 
ul, middling Sort of People underſtand of it. Amongſt the 
ed Men of the World, thoſe who are taken up with Af- 


ly, | fairs take notice, only through Detraction, of this trou- 
> bleſome little Sett of Men, who deal in Ridicule ; 
' thoſe even who have had a Share in it, and whom Rea» 
nd ſion or Age have withdrawn from it, ſcarce remember 
d it; and illuſtrious Men are in too exalted a Station to 
give any Attention to it, did they not deign ſometimes 
to amuſe themſelves with it. | | 

Though the Empire of Ridiculouſneſs is not as far 
extended, as thoſe who maintain it ſuppoſe, till it 
ſpreads too far amongſt the Men of the World; and it is 
ſurprizing that Characters ſo airy as ours, ſhould ſubmit 
to ſuch Slavery, whoſe firſt Effect makes our Commu- 
2 with each other uniform, languiſhing and tire- 

ome. 

The childiſh Fear of Ridiculouſneſs ſtifles our Ideas, 
contracts our Minds, and forms them on one Model; 
it ſuggeſts a Sameneſs in our Diſcourſes, which are in- 
ſignificant in their Nature, and tireſome by their Repe- 
tition. It ſeems that the ſame Spring gives an equal 
% Motion to different Machines, in the ſame Direction. 
I fee none but Fools that gain by this unaccountable 

{ Behaviour, which puts them on a Level with Men of 
ſuperiour Talents, inſomuch as they are all equally con- 
{3 finedtoa common Meaſure, to which the meaneſt Un- 
"3 d«rriiandings can attain, 


Ou 


Our Wit is almoſt equal, when we are tied down to! By 
the ſamę Rules; and theſe Rules are neceſſary for thoſe Thing 
who can ſhew no Wit without them. They are Live. it is cat 
nies given to Footmen, who have no Clothes of their ; is the 
own. _ I 

With theſe faſhionable Rules, one can be a Fool 1 Thi 

1 
: 


with Impunity; and a Man of a great deal of Wit will 
be regarded as ſuch, unleſs he is Maſter of them: For 
there is nothing that is leſs diſtinguiſhed from Abſurdi- the fa: 
ty, than the Ignorance of ſome trifling Cuſtoms. How 
many Bluſhes have been cauſed at Court, for producing this le 
a Man with Confidence, who was admired elſewhere, | Sin 
and introduced with an imprudent Preſumption ; yet ple M 
his Introductors were not deceived, but they formed * rafter 
their Judgment of him according to Reaſon, and he is : ceivin 
confronted with Modes. find 1 
It is not enough not to expoſe ourſelves to Ridicu- | ceaſe: 
| louſneſs, in order to get clear of it. Thoſe who de- Whe 
ſerve it the leaſt, have their Share of it, and often the + this 1 
moſt reſpectable Perſons, if they are timorous enough ta ſiſt bi 
receive it. Some deſpicable, but bold and daring Men, or P. 
who underſtand the ruling Modes, repel and annihilate Diſg 
it better than others. of 8. 
As it often happens that Ridicule has no determined Pe 
Object, and then has no Exiſtence but in Opinion, it de- gine 
pends partly on the *. 7 of him, for whom it is the 
intended, and in this Caſe it has Need of his Accep- and 
tance. It is made to miſcarry, not by repelling it with dert 


Force, but by receiving it with Contempt or Indiffe- I 
rence, and ſometimes with a good Grace; for it is like I whi 
the Arrows of the Mexicans, which pierce Iron, and are ¶ bec 
deadened againſt Armours of Wool. por 
When Ridicule is moſt deſerved, there is alſo an Art that 

to render it ineffectual; it conſiſts in amplifying what fror 
has given Room to it. We humble our Adverſary by nev 
deſpiſing the Strokes he would feign ftrike. 
Beſides this Boldneſs in reſiſting Ridicule impoſes up- wh 
on Men; who for the moſt Part, are incapable of | are 
eſteeming Things but by what they appear to be Ake 
worth; where their Contempt ceaſes, their Admiration |? hs 


begins, and Singularity is commonly the Object of RR | 
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By what Addreſs does it happen, that the ſams 
Thing in a certain cauſes Ridicule, and when 
it is carried to exceſs acquires a. Sort of Luſtre? Such 
is the Effect of characterized 1 whether its 
Principles be laudable or reprehenſible. 


This can riſe only from the Diſguſt cauſed by the U- 
niformity of Character we find in Society. We are ſo 
tired of meeting the ſame Ideas, the ſame Opinions, 


the ſame Behaviour, and of hearing the ſame Diſcourſes, 

that we are infinicely obliged to him 0 

this lethargick Form. 
Singularity is not preciſely a Character; it is a fim- 

ple Manner of Being, that unites itſelf to every Cha- 


rater, and conſiſts in being ourſelves, without our per- 
ceiving that we are different from others ; for when we 


find it out, Singularity vaniſhes; it is a Riddle that 


} ceaſes to be ſo, as ſoon as the Word it ſignifies is known. 
When we perceive that we differ from others, and that 


this Difference does not lie in Merit, we can ſcarce per- 


©2 iſt but in the Affectation of it, and then it is Meanneſs 
or Pride, which come to the ſame Thing, and produce 


Diſguſt; whereas natural Singularity raiſes the Reliſh 


of Society, and enlivens its Languor. 


Fools, who often know what they want, and ima- 


; gine it is for their not taking Care to acquire it, ſee 
the Succeſs of Singularity, make themſelves ſingular, 


and we can eafily imagine, what an Effect this odd Un- 


dertaking muſt produce. | | 
In of contenting themſelves with being nothing, 
which ſuits them ſo well, they endeavour at all Rates, to 
become ſomething, and thus make themſelves inſup- 
portable. Having obſerved, or rather heard it ſaid, 
that Men of ſaperior Genius are not always exempt 
from a little Daſh of Folly, they endeavour to invent 
new Degrees of Folly, and fall into Abſurdities. 5 
i Falſe Singularity is only a Privation of Character, 
{3 which conſiſts not only in avoiding to be what others 


re, but alſo in endeavouring to be preciſely v hat they 


are not. | | 

We ſee ſome Societies where Characters are diſtri- 
buted as Parts in a Play. One Man makes himſelf a 
Philoſopher, 


who riſes out of 
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Philoſopher, another a Droll, a third a Man of Humour: 
Such a one makes himſelf infolent, who before was in. 
elined to be complaiſant, but he found this Part was 
taken up by another. When one 1s nothing, he has it 
in his Choice to be any thing he will. 


It is not ſurpriſing that theſe croſs Purpoſes fill a 


Coxcomb's Head; but we are amazed to find them in 


Mien of Wit. They are obſervable in thoſe, who born 


with more Vanity;than Pride, believe they dignify their 
Faults with Singularity, by magnifying them rather than 
by taking Pains to correct themſelves of them. They 
| abuſe their own Character, ſtudy Nature in order to 
ſwerve the more from it, and form a peculiar Nature for 
themſelves. They neither do or ſay any Thing but in 
a Manner contrary to Simplicity, and unhappily, when 
they ſeek what is extraordinary, they find nothing but 
What is flat and inſipid. Men of Wit themſelves are 
never leſs ſo than when they aim at it. 

We ſhould be ſenſible, that when we ſeek what is na- 
tural we never find it; that Efforts produce Exceſs, and 
that Exceſs diſcovers the Falſhood of our Character. 
When we act in the Character of a blunt Man, we be- 


come fierce; in that of a lively Man, petulant and f 


hair-brained; Goodneſs acted in this Manner degene- 


length by Peeviſhneſs: Falſe Sincerity is offenſive; 
and though it ſhould be carried on for ſome Time, as it 
conſiſts only in tranſient Acts, yet we never can attain 
to Candour, which is the Principle of it, and conſiſts 


in a Centinuity of Character. It is like Probity ; a great 5 


many Acts conformable to it do not make a Demonſta- 
tion of it, and one A& contrary to it deſtroys it. 

In fine, every 
End, and then we fall below our real Value. 


rates into conſtrained Politeneſs, and betrays itſelf at ; 


Sort of Affeclation is unmaſked at the 
Such a 


one is looked upon as a Fool, perhaps for having been 


before taken for a Man of Genius. 
ourſelves by the half, for having been deceived. 

et us be therefore what we really are; let us add 
nothing to our Character; let us only endeavour to 
retrench what may be troubleſome to others and dan- 


We do not revenge 


gerous Þ 2 


| | 


1 
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| CHAP. IX. 
| On Men f Fortune. 


HERE are too Sorts of Conditions which have 
' a nearer Relation with Society, particularly with 
Men of the World, than they had formerly; that is to 
fay, Men of Learning and Men of Fortune; but this 
ſhould be underſtood only of the moſt diftinguiſhed 
amongſt them. Learned Men fignalize 1 
their Reputation and perſonal Accompliſhments; and 
Men of Fortune by their Oftentation and Wealth. 
For in every State there are chief Men, a middle Order, 


and the People. 


It is not very long ago fince the Receivers of the 


1 King's Revenues looked upon Men of Family, as their 


| Protectors, who ſometimes were their Maſters. The moſt 


Part of the Fortunes acquired by the Finances in the laſt 
Age, were not gained honeſtly enough to be boaſted of; 


ſor this Reaſon, they became more conſiderable ; the 


2 firſt Profits gave Riſe to their Avarice ; Avarice en- 
2 creaſed their Greedineſs, and theſe Paſſions are Enemies 
to Oftentation: An Habit of Oeconomy ſcarce ever 


2 flackens, and is ſufficient by itſelf, without a Genius or 
> diſtinguiſhed good Luck, to raiſe a moderate Fortune, 


by continual Labour, to immenſe Sums. 


If there happened to be at this Time, amongſt theſe 


| Men of Buſineſs, ſome wiſe enough to enjoy their For- 


unnes, they judiciouſly kept within the Bounds of Con- 


veniencies Pleaſures and the Advantages of dumb 


{3 Riches: They avoided making a Figure which could 


only excite the Envy of great Men, and the Hatred of 


the People. If we contented ourſelves with what real- 


ly pleaſes, we ſhould paſs for modeſt Men. 


Thoſe to whom Riches give nothing elſe but Pride, 


f as they have no other Thing to boaſt of, liave at all 


Times loved to make a Show with their Fortune; too 
drunk 


8 664) 5 
drunk with the Enjoyment of it, to bluſh at the Means © ; 

made Uſe of, their Pomp was formerly the Height | 

of Folly, bad Taſte and Indecency. | 
This Oftentation of Riches is more commonly the 
Madneſs of new Men, whom one Turn of Fortune has 
| * enriched, than of thoſe who have been raiſed 
y 8 
— Vanity in their uck than in their La-. ; 

bours. Thoſe who owe their All to their Induſtry, 

know how often they have avoided, repaired, and were 
guilty of Faults: As they cannot boaſt of the Begin- 


Degrees. It is an odd Thing enough, that Men! 


ning of their Fortune, they enjoy it with Precaution ; 


| Whereas others who find themſelves ſuddenly made Be. 
ings ſo different from themſelves, think they are Ob. 
jets worthy of the particular Attention of Chance. 
They do not know what to attribute it to, and not be. 
ing able to find out the Reaſon, they always interpret 
it to their own Advantage. | 
Sach are the Fortunes, which can be called ridicu- & 
lous, and were more ſo formerly than at. preſent, by the 

Contraſt of the Perſon and of Pageantry miſplaced. 8 


Beſides, Fortunes gained in the Finances were then 


little more than a Lottery; but now they are become 
an Art which has its Method and Principles, like o- 
thers, or at leaſt a Game mixed with Addreſs and Ha- 
zard. We could almoſt aſſign the Profits by the Nature 
of the Affair. 

Why ſhould the Finances be contemned ? The State 
ought to have Revenues ; it is neceſſary to charge ſome 
People with the Receipt of them, and juſt they ſhould ÞÞ * 


find their Profit in it, provided their Perquiſites are li- Pr 


mited; otherwiſe they become ſcandalous. 


We ſhould cry out only againſt the Male Adminiſtra- | bi 
tion and Inſolence of thoſe who cheat, and puniſh them vi 


in a publick and ſevere Manner. Thus we ought, 


in all Stations, to ſacrifice thoſe to publick Vengeance, ö 
who make us hate Authority by the ill Uſe they make Þ 7 


of it, and who in making Men unhappy by their Ex- 
ceſs, corrupt them by their Example. 4 

It muſt be confeſſed, they ſhould attribute the Diſ- Þ 7 
credit they are as yet in, leis to Oppreſſion than to the 


Inſolence F | 


ght are cried down, on Account of the Injuſtice done to 
ſome obſcure People, whoſe Complaints are ſtifled, 
the $ whoſe Misfortunes are not known, and who meet with 
has Þ no Protection from ſuch as exclaim in ſo indeterminate 
ed a Manner againſt Injuſtice, even when they know them? 
len It is not Generoſity or Juſtice, that reclaim when we 
La- | inveigh againſt theſe rich Folks, it is Envy that purſues 
ry, | Pageantry. | . a | | $ 79 
ere This ought to inſpire rich Men, who were not born 
in · ¶ to be ſo, with a reaſoned Modeſty. They do not right- 
n; ly conceive what need thoſe even who are moſt 
Be. + worthy of their Fortune, have alſo of Art to make it 
Ib- pardonable in them. oo 
ce. | Men unhappily are fond of poſting up their Happi- 
be- neſs; they ought notwithſtanding, to perceive that it is 
ret F very different from Glory, the Publickneſs of which 
a and augments its Exiſtence. Unhappy Men are 
eu- 3 humbled enough even by the Luſtre of Proſperity, muſt. 
the © they alſo be inſulted with the AﬀeQation of it? | 
lam not ſurpriſed that the People murmur at great 
en + Fortunes, which they furniſh the Subſtance of, without 
me erer partaking of them. But Men of Family ſhould 
0- © 4 eſteem them as Eſtates entailed upon them, and deſtined 
la- 7 as a Compenſation for a Patrimony they have perhaps 
ure © 7 ſquandered away, without any Advantage to the State. 
There are but few Fortunes that do not fall to ſome 
ate © 7 diſtinguiſhed Families. A Man of Quality ſells a Name 
me © which he had not the Trouble to illuſtrate; and if it 
uld had not been for the Traffick that is eſtabliſhed between 
li- Pride and Neceſſity, moſt Part of our noble Families 
7 would fall into Obſcurity, and by Conſequence into. 
ra- © 4 Miſery, There are many Examples of it in the Pro- 
em vinces. If the Rich were allied only to each other, 
he, they muſt neceſſarily by the Power of Riches, attain to 
ce, dhe Dignities they preſerve in other Families: They 
ke perhaps will one Time or other make Uſe of this Se- 
X- | 7} cet, unleſs Courtiers enter into Buſineſs. A little Rail- 
| 7 {ery canallay and a great deal of Money diſſipate what- 
il. 7 Ever Scruples the firſt may have, who dare break through 
he Þ 7 this Prepoſſeſſion. GT | 


Tl 


7] Taſolence of ſome amongft them. Can we believe, they 


However, 
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However, Men of Family have already loſt the Rich: N vecauſ- 
they had of deſpiſing theſe new raiſed Men, inaſmuch a, ¶ perſdi. 
they are, for the moſt Part, related to them. | The 
It was formerly an Act of Goodneſs not to humble nerous 

theſe Receivers; now they are allied to the greateſt Fa. 
milies, they cannot be deſpiſed by them withont In- 
Juſtice and Folly. There are ſome Men of Quality 


who have not married below themſelves, becauſe Men 
of Fortune did not eiteem them enough, to aſpire at an I before 
Ale wich ths. oo: Bro wh 
All thoſe whoſe Vanity riſes from their Birth are who! 
not always worthy to be married below their Quality, ervie 
It is not every one that has a Right to ſell his Name. | placec 
If Reaſons of Decorum do not repreſs the Haughti. Hum. 
neſs of Men of Family with regard to theſe Receivers, at Wher 
leaſt thoſe of Intereſt keep them within Bounds. Finan 
By bantering them in their Abſence, they ſhew more when 
Envy againſt their Fortune than Contempt of their I with 
Perſons ; whereas in their Preſence, ſo much Regard, Nat 
Diſtinction and Praiſes are laviſhly paid them. Men of WW Eier 
Family flatter themſelves that this Conduct can be deem- 3 
ed a Mark of ſuch unqueſtionable Superiority, that it inſpi 
can grow ſociable without any Riſque : But no one is Men 
Ignorant of the true Motives. Sometimes they permit all | 
themſelves ſome little moderate Fits of bad Humour; WT 1n 
which Conduct flatters their Inferiors by ſo much the Hap 
more, as it reſembles the genuine Behaviour of Equality. ett 
Thoſe who act this Part, wiſh, that the diſintereſted Spec- Dece 
tators took it for Haughtineſs ; but it is not poſſible, be- If 
cauſe if their Proceedings ſeem to produce an Effect Wil lip 
contrary to that they wiſh for, they ſoften their Temper fon | 
by Degrees, and take the loweſt Methods to bring back WF ve 
a Man to be ſcared. A Sort of Raillery helps Ri 
them out of their Perplexity, which covers a great deal  ©** 
of Baſeneſs. 1 1 
If rich Men in fine, think themſelves ſuperior to mY 


others, are they ſo much to be blamed for it? Have 


we not the ſame Regard, nay the ſame Reſpect for " 
them, as for thoſe who are in Places, where it is. our — , 
Duty to pay them? Men can only judge by outward Wi ad 


Appearances ; are they therefore ridiculouſly miſtaken, 
TD becauſe 
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pecauſe thoſe who deceive them are baſely and artfully 


| perfidious ? CNEL | 
| There are but few rich Men, what Wit ſoever or ge- 


ble nerous Souls they may have, to whom their Riches do 

2. not, at certain Times, give ſome Fits of imperious Hu- 
In. MW mour, and who at other Times, are not mortified at be- 

ity ling only rich, or at being regarded only as ſuch. 


| Yet they are more uſeful to Society than they were 
before, and they acquire a real Superiority over thoſe, 
to whom they are ſerviceable, True inferiors are thoſe 
© who receive, and Humiliation is added to it, when the 
I Services are pecuniary. This is what has with Juſtice 
placed Beggars below Slaves; theſe are in a State of 
E Humiliation, and the others in a State of Abjection. 
& Wherefore thoſe who cringe to Men employed in the 
Finances are in the Category of Beggars, and more ſo, 
E when they receive Favours from them, if they pay them 


7 with Ingratitude: Then their Meanneſs has no longer 
rd, Name, and augments in Proportion to the Birth and 
of Elevation of the Ungrateful. = 5 


Why are we ſurpriſed at the Regard which Riches 
I inſpire? It is certain, that they do not conſtitute real 
Merit; but they are the Means of all Conveniencies, of 


ll Pleaſures and ſometimes of Merit itſelf. Every 
ir; WE Thing that contributes or is thought to contribute to 

he Happineſs, is always cheriſhed by Men. It is difficult 

ty. ot to identify rich Men and Riches, Do not exterior 

ec. WE Decorations cauſe the ſame Illuſion? 

ve: If we have a Mind by a philoſophical Examen to 

ect trip a Man of all the Luſtre that is foreign to him, Rea- 

ver ſon has a Right to do it; but I ſee that Humour makes 

ck ME Oe of this Privilege ofiner than Philoſophy. 

Ip WE  Befides, why ſhould we not eſteem what repreſents all 

cal chat we regard? This is what Riches preciſely do 


& amongſt us; there is no Difference but from the Cauſe 


to 0 the Effect. The only reſpectable Thing which Riches 
Ve cannot give, is an illuſtrious Birth 3 but if it be not ſup- | 
for b rted by Places, Dignities and Power, if in ſhort, it be 
zur d itſelf, it is eclipſed by all that Gold can procure. If 
rd WW © are defirous to have a Right to deſpiſe Riches, we 
n, muſt change our Manners. 
aſc There 


(6 

There were Times and Places in which Gold was de. have ! 
fpiſed, and Merit ſolely honoured. Sparta and Rm Manne 
in its Beginning, furniſh us with Examples of it. Bu 
if we attend never ſo little to the Conſtitution and Spi. {iabroga 
Tit of theſe Republicks, we muſt conceive, that Gold dear 2 
muſt have been of no Value amongſt them, as it was r. cheir 4 
preſentative of nothing. They had no Notion of Con. takes! 
veniencies ; real Wants do not give us an Idea of thoſe Yet 
we know; their Imagination was not as yet exerciſed e 
on Pleafures, thoſe of Nature ſufficed ; and the greateſt tons © 


Pleaſures of this Kind coſt but little. Luxury was ſhame. ect w 
ful, ſo that Gold was uſeleſs and deſpiſed. This Con- pear t 
| tempt of it was at the ſame Time, the Principle and Ef. e me 


feet of Moderation and Auſterity. The moſt painful H pectat 
| Manner of Living ceaſes to be troubleſome, as ſoon a freſer 
it becomes honourable. To noble Souls, great Sacri- WW ure ( 
fices are not always as cruel as they appear to be to vu. 
Souls. A certain Sentiment of Fierceneſs and of {WW Man! 
iſteem for one's ſelf, raiſes the Soul and makes it capa- WW 
8 it every Thing. Pride is the firſt of Tyrants or of Wi the P 
Rn. : | 1 
Such was Lacedemonia, ſuch was Rome in its Child. The! 
hood; but as ſoon as Vice and Pleaſures made their State 
Way, all Things, even thoſe which ſhould have been eren 
the iums of Virtue, all Things, I fay, became ve- 
nal; Gold therefore was ſought after, was neceſſary, freq 
was eſteemed and honoured : This is preciſely the . >" 
State, to which we are brought, by our me our trive 
Taſte, our new Wants, our Pleaſures, and far-fetched 
CR Though the _— — of = 2 
Sparta were revived, perhaps they. could not make Wt 
us more or leſs happy; but Gold, in this Caſe, would Wl Ma 
uſeleſs. | b 
Mien have but one determined Propenſity, which is the! 
their Intereſt ; if it be attached to Virtue, they are vir- Way 
tuous with Eaſe ; but if its Object changes, the Diſciple Wt ©" 
of Virtue becomes the Slave of Vice without changing cip 
his Character: The ſame Colours ſerve to paint Beau - 7” 
ties and Monſters. > 
The Manners of a People are the active Principle of Wy 
their Conduct, the Laws are only a. Curb to it; ba x 


(bg 
ave not therefore the ſame Empire over them that 
Manners have. We follow the Manners of our Age, 


zu but we obey the Laws: It is Authority that makes and 
Spi. abrogates them. The Manners of a Nation are more 
zols dear and ſacred to it than its Laws. As it knows not 
. their Author, it looks upon them as its own Work, and 
"on. takes them always for Reaſon. 8 

noſe vet we cannot conceive, with what Facility a Prince 
iſel could change the moſt depraved Manners of certain Na- 


me. eect was not publiſhed. Such a Revolution would a | 
on- pear to be the Maſter-piece of 1 4 and world py 
Ef. pl ſo by its Effect than by its Difficulty. In Ex- 


ion of ſuch a Change, whilſt Things are on the 
preſent Footing, let us not be ſurpriſed that Riches pro- 
eure Conſideration. This is ſhameful, if you will, but 
Wit muſt be ſo; for Men are more Conſequent in their 


| of Manners than in their Judgments, | 
pa- We comprehend commonly in the World amongft 
r of the Receivers we mentioned, another Claſs of rich Men, 
who pretend with Reaſon to be diſtinguiſhed by it 
ld. Theſe are Merchants, valuable Men, uſeful to the 
heir State, who enrich themſelves but by ing Plenty, 
een exciting honourable Induſtry, and whoſe Riches prove 
re- their Services. are not met with in Society as 
ry, WS frequently as the others, becauſe their Buſineſs takes 


tem up, and does not allow them to loſe their Time for 
W frivolous Amuſements, which are liked as much through 
Habit as Idleneſs; and which under the Name of 
i Pleaſures, cauſe Uneaſineſs as often as they diſſipate it. 
= Though the Finances are carried on in much the ſame 

Manner as Trade, yet they are ſooner learned and clear- 
ed up; the whole Art of Knaves conſiſts in embroilin 


riß them. The Science of Trade is leſs complicated an 
ir- more combined, leſs obſcure but more extenſive, and 
ple encreaſes ſtill more in Perfection, Application to Prin- 
ng eiples requires a conſtant Attention; new Accidents re- 


& quire new Meaſures ; the Pains attending Trade are al- 
2 moſt continual ; whereas the Finances are more limited 
in themſelves, and like a Machine which does not often 
We want the Workman's Hand when it is once put in Moti- 
4 | | | on; 


toons and direct them towards Virtue, provided this Pro- 


(70) 
on; they are like a Pendulum which is but ſeldon 
wound up. 

All the Prejudices ariſing from our State of Life ary 
not equally falſe ; the Eſteem which Merchants have for 
theirs, is agreeable to Reaſon, they make no Attempt 
and receive no Advantage but what the Publick par 


takes of; every thing authoriſes them to eſteem theit 
Profeſſion. Merchants are the firſt Spring of Plenty, 
and the moſt Part of Receivers are only Channels fit for 
the Circulation of Money. Though theſe Channel 
ſhould be of Braſs or Clay, the Matter of which they ar: 


_ compoſed is indifferent, ſo their Uſe be the ſame. 


Merchants do themſelves Honour by the Means they ; ; 


make Uſe of to acquire Riches. The others tend to 


the ſame End by the Uſe-they make of their Wealth: We 
This is what has engaged them to produce themſelves u 
the World, where they would have been the only Stran- Wt 
gers, if, almoſt at the ſame Time, Men of Learning hal 


not been admitted into it. | 
CHAP. X. 
On Men of Letters. 


merly Men of Letters were quite taken up with 
Study, ſeparated from the World, and in writing 


for their Cotemporaries, thought only of Poſterity, ? 


Their Manners full of Candour and Ruſticity had ſcarce 
any Relation with thoſe of Society ; and the Men of the 


World leſs inſtructed than they are now a days, admired 4 
their Works, or rather the Names of the Authors, and 


did not think themſelves worthy of living with them. 


But the Diſtance they kept at was occaſioned more out i 1 


of Conſideration than Repugnance. 

A Tafte for Letters, Sciences and Arts has prevailed 
inſenſibly, and is come to ſuch a Degree, that thoſe who 
have it not by Inclination affect it through Faſhion. 
Thoſe therefore who cultivate them were ſought for, 


and have been drawn into the World in Proportion to 1 


the Pleaſure Which was found in their Converſation 


1 
have gained on both Sides by this Union. The 


* Men of the World have cultivated their Minds, formed 
a i their Taſte and acquired new Pleaſures. Nor have the 


len of Letters received leſs Advantages by it. They 
have found Protection and Conſidera ion; they have 
N perſected their Taſte, poliſhed their Wit, ſoſtened their 
Manners, and acquired Lights in a great many Points, 
W which they could not have drawn from their Books. 
= Learning does not, gone give a State in Life, but 
I ſerves in the Place of it to thoſe who have no other: 
and procures them Diſtinctions which Men ſuperior to 
tem in Rank cannot always obtain. We do not think 
it humbles us more to pay Homage to Wit than to 
& Beauty, unlefs.we are in other Reſpects, in Competition 
for Rank or Dignity: In ſuch Caſes Wit can become 
= the moſt ſanguine Object of Rivality. But when we 
have an undoubted Superiority of Rank, we receive 
= Wit with Complaiſance, and are glad to give a Man of 

an inferior Order the Prize which we ſhould have diſ- 
puted with a Rival on other Occaſions, 


= Wit has this Advantage, that thoſe who efteem it 
prove their own Title to it, or make us believe ſo; 
wich is much the ſame Thing for a great many Peo- 
The Republic of Letters is divided into a t many 
r= ES Claſles. 3 Men who are alſo called hem of E. 
irs, rudition, had formerly great Reſpect paid them; to 
irce them the Renewal of Learning is owing ; but as at pre- 


the! ſent, they are not eſteemed as much as they deſerve, 
rel teir Number diminiſhes too much, and it is a Misfor- 
and tune for Learning: They appear but ſeldom in the 
em. World, which is not at all agreeable to them, nor are 
out they more ſo to it. 


} There is another Order of learned Men who are em- 

1-4 ployed in exact Sciences. We eſteem them, we know 
\ho box uſeful they are and recompence them ſometimes ; 

on. Vet their Names are more in Faſhion than their Perſons, 

for, anleſs they make themſelves agreeable by ſome other 

o Things beſides the Merit which cauſes their Reputation. 

Men of Letters the moſt ſought for, are thoſe whom 

bey „ commauly call fine Wits, amongſt whom there is al- 
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ſo a Diſtinction to be made, Thoſe whoſe Talents are 
diſtinguiſhed and crowned with Succeſs are ſoon known 
and well received; but if their Wit is ſhut up within the 
1 of Talents, whatever Genius they may be judg. 
ed to have, the Work is applauded and the Author neg. 
lected; another in Society is prefered to him, whoſe 
Wit is more varied, of a leſs determined Application, and 
more extenſive. 

"The firſt do more Honour to their Age, but we ſeek 
in Society what pleaſes us moſt. Beſides there is a Com. 
penſation for every Thing. Great Talents do not al- 
ways ſuppoſe a great of Wit: A ſmall Volume 
of Water can furniſh a brighter Spout than a Brook, 
whoſe ſmooth, equal and abundant Courſe enriches a 
profitable Land. Men of Talents ought to have the . 
eſt Reputation, this is their Recompence. - Men of Wit 
ought to find the ns Pleaſure in Converſation, be- 
cauſe they afford the moſt to it; this is an Acknowledge. 
ment founded on Juſtice. Talents are not communi- 
cated by frequenting thoſe who poſſeſs them. With 
Men of Wit we open our Mind, enlarge our Views, and 


owe them a Part of our own. Wherefore the Pleaſure 


and Cuſtom of living with them cauſe Intimacy, and 
| ſometimes Friendſhip, when the — of the Heart 

are met with, in ſpight of any Diſproportion of State. 
For we muſt own in ſpight of the Madneſs of faſhionable 
Wit, that Men of Literature whoſe Minds are known to 
be upright, are looked upon in the World, quite in an- 
other Light from thoſe whoſe Talents are praiſed, but 
whoſe Perſons are diſowned. 

It is ſaid, that Play and Love make all Conditions 
equal: I am ſure Wit would have been added, if this 
Proverb had been made ſince Wit is become a Paſſion. 
Play equals only by leſſening the Superior ; Love, by 
_ raiſing the Inferior, and Wit, becauſe true Equality 
comes from that of our Souls. It were to be wiſhed, 

that Virtue had produced the ſame Effect, but it belongs 
only to the Paſſions, to oblige Men to be nothing elſe 
but Men; that is to ſay, to renounce all exterior Diſ- 

tinctions. 8 
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Coartiers are thoſe whoſe Learning deſerves the moſt 
to be praiſed. If I was to give a Man Advice. who 
cannot make his Way in the World but by his Wit, I 
would tell him : © Prefer above all Things the Friend- 


1 ſhip of your Fquals ; it is the ſureſt, the moſt becom- 


« jng and often the moſt profitable. Our petty Friends 
do us the greateſt Services without tyrannizing over 
" 2 But if you are deſirous to enter 
only into the Ties of Society, do it at Court, theſe 
« are the moſt agreeable and leaſt troubleſome” Art, 


& Intrigues, Snares, and what ſome call black Practices 
are only made uſe of by Rivals in Ambition. Courti- 
ers do not think of offending thoſe who do not croſs 
them in their Deſigns, and often take Pride in obliging 
= them. They like to ſee Men of Merit devoted to them, 
2 whoſe Gratitude may do them Hono ir. The greater a 
Man is, the leſs he is inclincd to keep too remarkable a 
Diſtance. Self-L ove when it is clear-ſighted differs very 
bittle from Modeſty in its Effects. A Man of Learning 
= who is worthy of Eſteem, will ſuffer nothing from offen- 
fire Pride, which he might be expoſed to with Men who 
have no other Superiority over him, but what their Im- 
pertinence ſuppoſes, and who believe it is a Means of 
We proving it to him. VN 
Aince fine Wit is become a Contagion, ſome Men ſet 
up for being Protectors, who ſtand themſe! es in Need 
EZ of Protection, and to whom nothing is wanting for this 
EZ Purpoſe. but to be worthy of it. A great many of them 
# ould be ſenſible, that it is honourable enough for them 
do be uſeful to Learning, for they receive more Conſide- 


ration from it than they could procure themſelves by it. 
Others, who imagine themſelves to be Part of the po- 


lite World, becauſe it is not known by what Means they 
dot into it, appear aſtoniſhed that Men of Learning are 
admitted, who in their Turn have more Reaſon to be 
ſurprized how ſuch common Fellows are received, who 


in Spight of their Complaiſance for great Men and 
their Impertinence with their Equals, will be always 
recxoned uſeleſs Members. How many falſe Men of 


Z the World are there! But at leaſt, a Difference ſhould 


be made between thoſe who are well received, 


E. and 
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and thoſe who force themſelves into it, in Spight of th, 


Diſlike they experience. donec 
Let us, in Effect, reduce Things to their true Standam 4 
" p ey | 


We are Men of the World by Birth and Dignities ; w 


are attached to it by Intereſt, and introduced into ii ah 
by Meanneſs ; we are tied down in 1 ke = 
cumſtances, ſuch as Alliances with Ne 2 J * 
_ 1 into it by Choice; this falls to th | _ 
0 : l milia 
| * after it, om r * 
en-of Fortune who have Wit and Learni ha 
convinced of it, that if we conſult — 22 ; = 
Conduct, we ſhall find that they enjoy their Fortun * 
but value themſelves in other Reſpects. They are . | « 4 
offended at the Praiſes given to their G wes : — 
they are ſenſible they have another Kind of Men] 5 
7 prone 2 in what we eſteem the moſt The . — 

| en o terature, | ; = | 
their Friendſhip fo — -—q—————————— 4 le 
The Succeſs of ſome learned Men has led — 
ny others aſtray. They all have ted Grub | ip 
with the ſame Advantages, and many of them were de 1 
ceived ; whether it be, that that they had leſs Merit, a Br 
—_— their Merit 2 communicative. f 5 
great many young Men have imagi 1 ; 
| ed their Genius, = that bad „ | F 
incapable of entering into another Carreer, wherein ther 1 3 
could have ſucceeded if they begun in Time. By th nd 

Means the State has loſt many good Subjects and d 5 
Republic of Letters has gained nothing by them Me 
Though the Advantages which Learning procure wo. 
are generally reduced to ſome Pleaſures in Society ther WY fire: 
however excite Envy. Fools are almoſt all Enemies WR Int 
their State to Men of Wit. Wit is not often very ro ſelf 
fitable to him who is endowed with it; and {tilt 2 dee 
no Quality that is ſo much expoſed to Jealouſy. = 
We are ſurprized that it is allowed us to make an 1 
logium of our Heart, and that nothing is ſo unbecominy d iſt 
and ſo {tritly forbid us as to praiſe our Wit; the Van: the 
ty which ariſes from the latter is by ſo much the leſs po trig 


done, 
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tie Joned, as it is well grounded. From hence this Con- 
cluſion has been drawn. that Men eſteem Wit more than 

a. they do Virtue. Is there alſo no other Reaſon for it? 
We do not methinks, love what we are obliged to ad- 
mire. Weadmire only by Force and by Surprize. Re- 
feftion endeavours to preſcribe againſt Admiration, and 
when it is forced to ſubſcribe to it, it is joined by Hu- 
miliation, which Sentiment does not diſpoſe us to love. 
One Word often contains a Collection of Ideas; ſuch 
are the Terms of Wit and of the Heart. If a Man 
makes us underſtand that he has Wit, and which is more, 
that he has Reaſon to believe it, it is the ſame Thing as 
if he had forewarned us, that we cannot impoſe upon 

him with falſe Virtues ; that we cannot conceal our 


judge us with Juſtice. Such a Declaration 1s already 
like an Act of Hoſtility. Whereas the Man who talks 
to us of the Goodneſs of his Heart and perſuades us of 
it, lets us know, that we can depend upon his Indulgence, 
even on his Blindneſs, on his Services, and that we can 
be unjuſt towards him with Impunity. . 

Fools are not ſatisf ed with a paſſive Hatred for Men 
of Wit; they repreſent them as dangerous, ambitious, 
intriguing Men: And ſuppoſe in fine, that Wit can be 
put to no other Uſe, but what they themſelves would 
make of it. VF 

Wit is only a Spring that is fit to put Virtue and Vice 
in Motion. It is like thoſe Liquors which by their Mix- 
ture incorporate with the Flavour of others. Vicious 
Men employ it to gratify their Paſſions. But how of- 


re, ey ten bas Wit guided, maintained, adorned, unfo!ded and 
her WE firengthened Virtue ? Wit alone by underſtanding well its 
; WEE Intereſt. has produced as laudable Actions as V irtue it- 
pro: felf could have done. Thus Folly alone has perhaps 
re been guilty, or the Occaſion of as many Crimes as Vice. 

As for Men of Wit who are properly called fo, that 
E. 3 2 to iay, who are known by their Talents, or by their 
ing Giſtinguiſhed Taſte for Sciences and Letters, we know 
am. them but little, if we dread their Competition or In- 
pr: trigues in the Ways that lead to Fortune or Ambition. 


net E 2 The 


Faults from him, that he ſees us ſuch as we are and will 
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The moſt Part of them are incapable of it, and thoſs 
who by Chance meddle in it, are at the End commorjy 
deceived. Profeſſed Sharpers know them ſo well that 
when they engage them in any delicate Affairs, they en. 
deavour to deceive them the firſt, then make them ſerve x 
Inſtruments, and take ſpecial Care not to truſt them 
with the principal Spring. On the other Hand, there 
are Fools who with an Ardour that never ſlackens, cloſe. 
ly purſue their Deſigns without loſing Sight of their Ob. 
ject, and attain to all they deſire. | 
The Love of Learning makes us inſenfible to Ara. 
rice and Ambition, conſoles us in many of our Wantz, 
and often hinders our knowing or feeling them. With 
ſuch Diſpoſitions Men of Wit ought when every Thing 
is confidered, to be better than other Men. It happen 
alſo that Wit inſpires thoſe who are endowed with it 
with a ſecret Satisfaction, that helps to make them 2. 
greeable to others, to ſeduce themſelves and renders them 
unfit for making a Fortune, and happily very indifferen: 
in this Point. 5 | | 
Mien of Wit ſhould by ſo much the more deſpiſe tle 
low Jealouſy they excite, as they never live more agree. 
ably than amongſt themſelves. They ought to know by 
Experience, how neceſſary they are to each other. WI 1 
any Pique ſeparates them, Fools ſoon reconcile them a. 
gain, by the Impoſſibility they find of living continua'ly 
with them. 
Their foreign Enemies could do them but little Harm, 
if they were not imprudent enough to furniſh them with 
Means to be cried down, by doing ſometimes ill Off- 
ces to themſelves. 
I could wiſh for the Honour of Learning and the [Tap- 
pineſs of thoſe who cultivate it, that they were perſuad- 
ed of a Truth which ovght to be the fixed Principle of 
their Conduct. It is, that they can diſnonour themſelves 
by the injurious Things they do, ſay, or write againſt 
their Rivals; that the moſt they can do, is to mortify 
them without making Enemies of them, and engaging 
them to make as ſnameful Repriſals. But that it is not 
allowed them to tarniſh a Reputation conſigned to the 
Publick. We raiſe and deſtroy only our own Reputa- 
| | t102, 
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jon, and we do it always by ourſelves. Jealouſy ever 
roves an Inferiority in him that feels it. Whatever 
Superiority we may have over a Rival in other Regards, 


The inferior to him in ſome Shape. 
Iluſtrious he may be, no Society, be it never ſo ſhining, 


though a Faction can by chance procure Succeſs, or oc- 
cafion a ſhort-lived Diſtaſte. This even would be more 


publick was then leſs inſtructed, nor did it ſet up ſo 
much to be a Judge. Now it amuſes itſelf with literary 
Scenes, and perſonally deſpiſes thoſe who act in them 


pinion it has formed of their Works. 


wen it produces other Effects beſides Emulation is 
& ſhameful, this has no Need of being proved; but they 
ſhould be ſenſible, that their Diſunion is directly contra- 


not appear to perceive it. 3 
Elaborate Works, judicious and ſevere but juſt and 


out in di 


Their Diſcuſſions ſhould have no other Object but 
Truth, an Object which never cauſed Animoſity or Ill- 
nature, and which turns out to the Advantage of Huma- 


elves, as they are ſcandalous to wiſe Men. None but 
the Stupid who learn from Envy to feel their Inferiority, 
and who are too proud to own it, are pleaſed to ſee ſuch 


obliged to reſpect. Thus Fools learn to hide their 
Hatred under an Air of Contempt, which they alone 
„would be the Objects of. It ſeems, that now a days we 
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* Animals were made to fight in order to amuſe Men. 
e Methinks, I ſee in the Republick of Letters a Set of 


Men whoſe Knowledge could make them formidable, 
„ | E 3 e 


las ſoon as we conceive any Jealouſy againſt him, we muſt 
There is no particular Man, however elevated or il- 


that can determine the Judgment of the Publick, al- 


difficult at preſent than it was in the laſt Age, becauſe the 


with Indecency ; nor does it in the leaſt, change the O- 


It is uſeleſs to prove to Men of Letters, that Rivality 
ry to their general and particular Intereſt, yet they do 
8 Criticiſms, where the Beauties are marked 

C 


overing the Faults to diverſify the Object, are 
what we have a Right to expect from Men of Letters. 


nity ; whereas their Quarrels are as dangerous for them- 
Men humble each other, whom they would otherwiſe be 


8 do preciſely the contrary of what was practiſed when 


„ 
yet they furniſh Barbarians with Arms, and ſhew them 
how to make uſe of them. | 


CHAP. XI. 
On the Maaneſs of fne Wit. 


E 3 HERE is nothing, however uſeful it may be, 
but what can be abuſed, was it only by Exceſs. 

I do not therefore undertake to examine in what Degree 
Learning may be uſeful to a flouriſhing State, and con- 
tribute to its Glory; but to know firſt, if cur Taſte for 
fine Wit be not too general, perhaps more than is neceſ- 
ſary for its Perfection? 

_ Secondly, to know from whence the Vanity proceeds 
we draw from it, and conſequently, our extreme Senſi- 
_ bility on this Head? The Examination and © olution of 

theſe two Queſtions are neceſſarily founded on the fame 
Reaſons. . 
It is certain, chat thoſe who cultivate Letters by their 

Profeſſion, would receive but few Advantages from 
them, if other Men had not at leaſt, a Taſte for them. 
This is the only Means of procuring the Recompence 
and Conſideration for Learning which it has Need of, in 
order to ſupport itſelf with Dignity. But when that 
Part of Literature which we commonly comprehend un- 
der the Name of fine Wit becomes a Mode, a Sort of 
publick Madneſs, Men of Letters gain Nothing and 
other Profeſſions loſe by it. The Crowd of Pretenders 
to fine Wit makes us diſtinguiſh thoſe leſs who have a 
Right to it from others who have only Pretenfions. 

As for what regards thoſe Men who are accountable 
to Society for different, feriovs and uſeful Profeſſions, or 
even thoſe of the firſt Neceſſity, which require all their 

Application when they are deſtined for them, ſuch as 
War, Law, Trade, and the Arts; a moderate Know- 
ledge and Taſte for Letters would be doubtleſs, a great 
* for them. They find in them a Recreation, a 
Pleaſure, a certain Exerciſe of the Mind, which is not 
uſeleſs to their other Functions. But if this Taſte be- 
comes too lively, and degenerates into Paſſion, it is im- 

SR = poſlible 
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Nroſſit lle but real Duties muſt ſuffer by it. The firſt of all 
our Duties are thoſe of our Profeſſion, becauſe our firſt 
obligation is to be Patriots. 355 
Letters have in themſelves an Attractive that ſeduces 
me Mind, makes other Occupations tireſome to it, and 


penſable. We ſeldom ſee a Man in Love with fine Wit, 
that acquits himſelf well of another different Profeſſion; 
] do not doubt, but there are Men engaged in Profeſſions 


diſtinguiſhed Talents. It were to be wiſhed for the 


chem, for their genius and State of 
diction, they are good ſor Nothing. . 
= Theſe unexceptionable Talents, theſe ſignal Vocations 
are very rare; the greateſt Part of Talents depends upon 
7 Circumſtances, on the Application and Exerciſe that is 


e being in Contra- 


made of them. Let us examine a little theſe pretended 
natural but uncultivated Talents. = 5 
= We ſee ſome Men whoſe Idleneſs forms a Sort of 


© State in Life. They make themſelves Admirers of fine 


eagerly give their Opinion, protect and believe ſincerely. 


a Share in the Works, and in the Succeſs of thoſe whom 
they have peſtered with their Advice. | 

= However, they form for themſelves by this Means a 
= Sort of Exiſtence and Reputation in Society. With 
Whatever little Wit they ſhew, they remain in Inaction, 
and confine themſelves prudently to the Right of judging 
peremptorily; they uſurp in Opinion a Sort of Superi- 


ble of doing whatever they have not done, for no other 
dee reproached with Idleneſs, they venture entering into 
Society. It is praiſed, admired, and they cry out one to 
another, that the Publick ſhould not be deprived of a 


Maſter-piece. Thus the modeſt Complaiſance of the 
E 4 Author 


ire the Cauſe why it neglects thoſe that are moſt indiſ- 


| quite oppoſed to Letters for which however, they had 
Good of Society, they had wholly * 8 themſelves to 


Wit, and cry themſelves up for Men of Taſte, this is 
their Advertiſement ; then they look out for Writings, 


or endeavour to make others believe, that they have 


ority over the Talents themſelves, and are judged capa- 
Reaſon, but for their having done nothing. When they 


the Carreer, they were before the Arbiters of. Their 
firſt Eſſay profits of the favourable Prepoſſeſſion of their 
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Experience, that there is no Profeſſion but requires a 


whoſe Profeſſion it is not, than in true Authors; becauſe 


Pretenſions than our Duties It is in vain for them to 
proclaim their Indifference, they deceive Nobody. In- 
difference is the only Diſpoſition of the Soul which he 
exiſt when it is announced. 


ſome View. Vou have, you ſay, no other Reaſon but 


them. We aſk no Advice about Things which do not 


ſince we are infatuated with it. Notwithſtanding, our 
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Author ſuffers itſelf to be violated, and conſents to be 
publiſhed. 
Then the Illuſion vaniſhes, the Publick condemns, or 
takes little Notice of the Work; Admirers retract their 
Opinion, and the degraded Author learns by his own 


Man's whole Time to itſelf. In reality, we ſee but 
few dittinguiſhed Works, or even Works of Taſte which 
are not writ by profeſſed Authors. 

Bad g ucceſs does not always undeceive thoſe it hum- 
bles. There is no Sort of Self. Love more ſenſible or 
more incorrigible than that which ariſes from fine Wit; 
it is infinitely of a more miſtruſtful Nature in thoſe 


we think it a greater Humiliation not to anſwer our 


that experiences it ſhould be ignorant of; it does not 


There are no Works but require Labour; the wort 
have often coſt the moſt, and we take no Pains without 


your Amuſement : In this Caſe you muſt not get your 
Works printed, nor even read them to your Friends, 
inaſmuch as you are deſirous of conſulting or amuſing 


concern us, nor do we pretend to amuſe with thoſe we 
have no Fſteem for. Therefore this pretended Indiffe- 
rence is always falſe ; nothing but a very ſenſible Inte- 
reſt makes us act the Part of Indifference. It is a Precau- 
tion in caſe of bad Succeſs, or the Oftentation of a Right 
which we are deſirous to eſtablith as unqueſtionable. 
Never was fine Wit turned ſo much into Ridicule as 


Weakneſs on this Head is ſuch, that thoſe who.could 
acquire Glory otherwiſe, feed themſelves on fine Wit, 
with Praiſes which they own the Falſhood of. If you 
act with Sincerity towards them, you make them irrecon- 
cileable Enemies, they, who cry out with ſuch Vehe 
mence againſt Self- Love in profeiſ-d Authors. 
: | | | e 


(e 
Let us examine what the Cauſes are of this exceſſive 

gelf. Love: The following have affected me the moſt. 
Among ſavage People it was always Strength that 

cauſed the Nobility and Diſtinction of Men; but in well 


overned Nations, where Strength is ſubſervient to the 


Laws which prevent or repreſs Violence, the real and 


perſonal Diſtinction the moſt generally allowed of comes 


from Wit. 


Strength cannot be amongſt us a Diſtinction, or a 
Means for Fortune, it is at moſt an Advantage in pain 
ful Labours which are the Lot of the moſt unhappy Claſs * 
of Mankind. But in Spight of the Subordination which - 
the Laws, Policy, Wiſdom or Pride could have eſtabliſh- 


ed, there remains always for Wit in the moſt obſcure 


Claſſes of Men, a Means which it can lay hold on for 


2cquiring a Fortune and Elevation, and which Examples 


point out to it. For Want of the real Advantages which 
Wit can procure, according to the Application that is 
made of it, the leaſt Step it makes towards Fortune, gains 


it a Sort of Eſteem. | 


But how does it happen, that amongſt all the Kinds of 
Wit that can be made uſe of, fine Wit is that which in- 
ſpires the greateſt Seif-Love ? On what is the Superiority 


founded? and what is it that favours ſo much our Pre- 
tenſions to it? This is what cauſes the Illuſion. 

Furſt, Men are never more jealous of their Advantages 
than when they look upon them as perſonal, and imagine 
they owe thein only to themſelves ; and as they judge leſs 
of Wit by its remote Eſſects which they do not perceive 
the Connexion of, than by its preſent and immediate 
Signs, ſuch of them as are not accuſtomed to Reflection, 
believe they ſee this Prerogative in fine Wit more than 
in any other Kind. Fhey judge that it properly be- 
longs to him whois endowed with it. They ſee, or be- 
lieve they ſee it comes from himſelf without any other 


Help; for they do not diſtinguiſh the Help he receives, 


which is notwithſtanding very real. They do not reflect, 
that ſuppoſing equal Talents, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


Writers are always thoſe who are fed with a well digett- 


ed Reading of the moſt eminent Works on the ſame Sub- 
Jet, Tney do not fee, I ſay, that the moſt fruitful 
4 5 Bc. Genius 
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Genius when it is reduced to its own Ideas, has not ma- 
ny of them; and that it is by the Knowledge and Com- 
pariſon of foreign Ideas, we come to produce a Num- 
ber of others which we may properly call our own. 
Secondly, what ſtill favours the advantageous Opini. 
on we have of ſine Wit, ariſes from the Parallel which 
wie often have in our Power to make. 
We obſerve, that the Son of a Man of Wit and Ta- 
lents often make uſeleſs Efforts to trace his Father's 
_ Footſteps; though there is nothing leſs hereditary than 
Wit, till the Son of a learned Man can become learned 
himſelf, if he will. In Geometry and in all other true 
Sciences which have Principles, Rules and a Method, 
we can riſe, nay, we generally do riſe, if not to Glory, 
at leaſt to the Knowledge of our Predeceſſors. 
Perhaps it will be ſaid in Favour of certain Sciences, 
that their Uſe is more real and more generally allowed 
of than that of ſme Wit, but this Objection is more fa- 
vourable to theſe Sciences themſelves than to thoſe who 
profeſs them. TT 
It is true, that whoever gives himſelf out for a Maſ- 
ter of Sciences is obliged to be inſtructed in them to a 
certain Degree, otherwiſe he cannot impoſe groſly on 
himſelf, nor eaſily on others, if it be their Intereſt to in- 
form themſelves of it. Though the Sciences are not 
free from Quackery, yet it is more difficult to make Uſe 
of it in them, than in what is purely relative to Wit. 
We deceive ourſelves in good Farneſt in this Reſpect, 
and impoſe eaſily on others, eſpecially if we do not ex- 
poſe ourſelves by publiſhing our Works, and content 
ourſelves with the ſimple Title of Men of Wit and 
Taſte. This is what makes fine Wit ſo common that 
it ſhould not inſpire us with ſo much Vanity. = 
But let us paſs this Crowd of witty Men by. On what 
do Authors of Merit, of which they have given incon- 
teſtable Proofs, eſtabliſh their Superiority with Regard to 
many other Profeſſions ? | 
If we ſuppoſe that Wit ſhould be the only Meaſure of 
Eſteem, if we make no Account of the different De- 
grees of Uſefulneſs, and judge of Profeſſions only by the 
Portion of Wit they require, how many are there that 
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ſuppoſe as much and perhaps more Penetration, Saga- 
city and Quickneſs, greater Diſcuſſions and Compari- 
ſons, in a word, a more extenſive Knowledge than the 
moſt renowned Works of Taſte or Pleaſure. a 
I ſhall not mention what regards the Government 
or Condu of Armies; it may be imagined, that the 
Grandeur which attends certain Places has too ſtrong an 
Influence on the Eſteem we have for thoſe who fill them 
with Succeſs ; this would be too advantageous an Exam- 
ple for me. Neither ſhall I enter into a Detail of each 
different Employment ; there are more of them than 
we imagine, which have ſold Titles to produce. Let 
us at leaſt look over ſome of the Occupations in Soci- 


ety. | | | | | 
Should not a Magiſtrate who is worthy of his Place, 
have a juſt, exact, penetrating and exerciſed Wit, in or- 
der to arrive at Truth, through the Clouds with which 
Injuſtice and Cavilling endeavour to obſcure it; to pull 
of from Impoſture the Maſk of Innocence it wears; 
to diſcern Innocence in Spight of the Confuſion, Fear, 
or Aukwardneſs that ſeem to depoſe againſt it; to diſtin- 
guiſh the Confidence of an innocent from the Audaci- 
ouſneſs of a guilty Man; to know natural Equity and 
the poſitive Law equally well, and make them agree 
with and yield to each other according to the Intereſt of 
Society and conſequently of Juſtice ittelf ? 

Should an Orator have leſs natural Endowments in 
order to propoſe and clear up an Aﬀair on which the 
Judge is to paſs Sentence; to direct his Knowledge, 
and ſometimes to furniſh him with it? I do not ſpeak 
of the criminal Art of leading Juſtice aſtray. 
What Diſcernment, what Nicety of Diſcuſſion does 
not the Art of Criticiſm require ? 

What Strength of Genius muſt there not be to invent 
certain Syſtems, which perhaps are falſe, but ſerve 
equally to explain ſome man to prove and re- 
concile ſome Facts, and find out new Truths? | 
What Sagacity do not the Sciences require to invent 
Methods which prove the Extent of the Inventor's 
Knowledge, and ar eſo uſeful, that they guide even thoſe 

. | with 
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: 2 Certainty, who do not conceive the Principles of 
hem? | 
However, there are a great many of theſe Philoſophers 
who are ſcarce known; nor are there any renowned 
ones, but ſach as have cauſed Revolutions in our 
Minds; whilſt thoſe who are only uſeful remain in Ob- 
ſcurity, Men are never ſo ungrateful for good Offices 
as when they enjoy them without Trouble. | 
The Glory of fine Wit is felt and proclaimed by the 
Generality of Men, who are in ſome Degree, able 
to conceive the Ideas of it, but are incapable of producing 
them in the Form in which they are preſented to them; 
hence their Admiration ariſes. Whereas Philoſophers 
are only underſtood by Philoſophers, and can pretend to 
no more than the Eſteem of their Equals, which is en- 
joying a very limited Degree of it. : 
But why ſhould we enter into a ſtrict Detail of the 
_ Occupations which are judged to belong principally to 
Wit? There are a great many others not generally 
reckoned in this Claſs, which do not require a leſs 
Share of it. | 8 | | 
Can it be doubted, for Example, but there is a great 
Extent of Knowledge required in order to fix a new 
Branch of Trade, or to perfect one already cita- 
bliſned? | 8 5 
We muſt acknowledge, without doubt, that Wit can- 
not be denied to thoſe who have ſignalized themſelves 
in the different Carreers I was ſpeaking of; but it will 
be ſaid, that there is no Need of a great Share of it to 
purſue them faintly. It is ſufficient to anſwer this Diſ- 
tinction with another of the like Nature, and to aſk 
- What Account is made of thoſe who creep in Literature, 
they are treated with Injuſtice and eſteemed leſs than 
they deſerve. 
Another ſpecious but weak Objection is made. It is 
obſerved, that a great many Men have acquired a Re- 
putation in Arts and certain Sciences, though they were 
incapable of all the other Things to which they unpro- 
fitably applied themſelves, and far from being in a Con- 
dition to produce the leaſt Work of Taſte or Pleaſure, 
they were ſcarce able to attain to the common Cant of 
_ Converſation. 
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1 
Converſation. Hence we think we have a Right to 
look upon them as a Sort of Machines whoſe Springs 
have only one determined Effect. 
But can we believe, that all thoſe who have diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves by fine Wit, were equally capable 


of all the other Productions and different Employments 
of Society? They never perhaps could be made good 
Magiſtrates, good Merchants, or Artiſts. Are they ve- 
ry To they were fit for theſe Employments? What 
they took for a Repugnance to certain Occupa- 
tions, might have been as much a Sign of Incapacity as 
of Diſlike. Are there no Examples of remarkable fine 


Wits who are ignorant enough in other Reſpects, even in 
thoſe that ſeem to have the neareſt Relation with Wit, 
ſuch is the ſimple Talent of Converſation, for it is a 


Talent as well as others? We could certainly find Ex- 
amples of it, and it would be wrong to be ſurprized at 
it. 5 | 
To prove that Univerſality of Talents is a Chimzra, 
I will not look out for Examples in the common Claſs 
of Wits; let us riſe to the Sphere of theſe rare Genius's 
who in doing Honour to Humanity, humble ſuch Men 
as are ſet in Competition with them. Neawton who has 


found out the Syſtem of the Univerſe, at leaft for a 


Time, was not looked upon as capable of every Thing, 

even by thoſe who counted it an Honour to be his 

Countrymen. - : | 
William III. who was a good Judge of Men, being 


at a Loſs in a politick Affair, was adviſed to conſult 


Newton. Nexwten, ſaid he, is only a great Philoſopher. 
This Title was doubtleſs an uncommon Praiſe ; but 
in this Occafion Newwten was not the Man he wanted, 
* was incapable of it, and was only a great Philoſo- 
r. | 
It is more than probable, that if he had applied to 
the Science of Government the Labours he conſecrated 


to the Knowledge of the Univerſe, King William would 


not have rejected his Advice. 4 
In how many Circumſtances, to how many Queſtions 
would not this Philoſopher have anſwered thoſe who 
9 | might 
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might have adviſed him to conſult the Monarch ? 
William was only a Politician, a Hero, a great Prince. 
The Prince and the Philoſopher were equally capable 
of knowing the Limits of their Genius ; —_ a Man 
of Imagination would look upon it as an Injuſtice, to 
have his Advice refuſed on any Subject whatſoever. 
Men of this Character believe themſelves capable of 
every Thing; even the Want of Experience ſtrengthens 
their Self-Love, which cannot be informed but by their 
Faults, or diminiſhed but by the Knowledge they ac- 


quire. 

The greateſt Affairs, even thoſe of Government re- 
quire only ſound Wit, fine Wit would be prejudicial, and 
great Wit is ſeldom neceſlary for them. They are not 
proper for Conduct, and are only fit for Revolutions; 
They are ſormed to build or to deſtroy. Man's Geni- 

us has its Bounds and its Manner of going aſtray ; Rea- 
ſon well cultivated is ſufficient for every Thing that is 
neceſſary for us. . 
If on one Side, there are but few Talents ſo adapted to 
one Object, that it would have been impoſſible for them 
who are endowed with them to ſucceed in any other Un- 
dertaking; on the other Hand, we can maintain that eve- 
ry one has Talents, that is to ſay in general, that when 
Application and reiterated Exerciſes are joined to ſome 
natural Diſpoſitions, we can ſucceed in any Employ- 
ment whatſoever. I only advance a general Propoſiti- 
on, and except every Genius and every Man totally ſtu- 
pid, which are two Sorts of Beings almoſt equally rare. 

We ſee for Example, ſome Men who do nor appear 
capable of joining two Ideas together, and who not- 
withſtanding, make the moſt e the ſureſt and 
quiekeſt Combinations at Play. Such Operations neceſ- 
{arily require Wit; it is ſaid their Wit is calculated for 
Play. But if there was no Game invented, can we be- 
lieve that theſe ſubtle Players would have been reduced 
to a meer material Exiſtence? This Wit ſo turned for 
Calculation and Combination, could have been applied 
to ſome Science which perhaps might have raiſed their 


Reputation, 
| Circumſtances 
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Circumſtances often decide concerning the Difference 
of Talents. Thus the ſtriking of a Flint kindles a 
Flame by breaking the Equilibrium in which it was 
confined. | | 5 
What is much more rare than great Talents, is a 
Flexibility of Wit that can ſeize an Object, twine round 
it and afterwards wind about to another; that can pene- 
trate into the inmoſt Receſſes of it with Strength, and re- 
preſent it with Clearneſs. It is a Sight which inſtead of 
having a fixed and determined Direction in one Line, 
has a ſpherical Action. This is what we may call ſhin- 
ing Wit, which can imitate all the Talents, but cannot 
however carry them to the ſame Degree, as thoſe who 
are confined to them ; and though ſometimes it ſhould 
be leſs ſhining than the Talents, it is much more uſeful. 
Talents are or become perſonal to thoſe who are en- 
dowed with them, or who have acquired them by Exer- 
ciſe; whereas ſhining Wit is communicated and unfolds 
that of other Men. Even this Kind of Wit which ſeems 
to belong ſolely to Nature has as much Need of Exerciſe 
in order to perfect itſelf, as Talents have. Men endow- 
ed with this Wit cannot be ignorant of it, how modeſt 
ſoever they may be; Modeſty is not, and cannot be any 
other than an exterior Virtue. But if Preſumption 
ſeizes them, if they exaggerate their Wit by miſtaking 
the Eaſe with which they learn for Knowledge itſelf, or 
their Foreſight and Sagacity for Experience, they fall in- 
to greater Blunders than Men of Application, but of 
narrow Wit. Wit is the firſt of all Means, it ſerves for 
every Thing and ſupplies almoſt nothing. 
In the Diſquiſition 1 have gone through, my Deſign 
was not ſurely to depreciate truly fine Wit. Every 
Thing indeed can be looked upon as a Talent, or if you 
will, as a Trade. But there are ſome Things that re- 
quire an Aſſemblage of rare Qualities, and fine Wit is 
of this Number. I would only fain ſhew that if it be in 
the firſt Claſs, it is not the only one that is in it; that if 
we give it an excluſive Preference, we join Ridiculouſ- 
neſs to Injuſtice ; and that if the Madneſs of fine Wit 
encreaſes or is maintained a long Time, in the Degree 


it now is in, it will infallibly be prejudicial to Wit. 
5 It 
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It is againſt the Exceſs and Alteration of Good that 
we ought to be on our Guard; Evil requires leſs Atten- 
tion, becauſe it manifeſts itſelf enough. To finiſh by 
an Example which has a great Connection with my 
Subject; it would be reſolving a Problem to examine 
how much the Preſs has contributed to the Progreſs of 
Letters and Sciences, and what Miſchief it can alſo do 
them. I will not enter into a Diſcuſſion that requires a 
particular Treatiſe ; but deſire only to have it obſerved, 
that if the Preſs has f:rniſked a Number of good Works, 
it has alſo favoured and multiplied a terrible Number of 
Treatiſes on different Subjects; inſomuch that a Man 
who has a Mind to apply himielf to a particular Kind of 
Writing, to examine it to the Bottom and to have a 
thorough Knowledge of it, is obliged to pay a Tribute 
of Reading to Study which is uieleſs, diſagreeable, and 
often contrary to the Subject. Before he is able to make 
a Choice of his Authors bis Sprits are exhautted, 
Thus the | ery Service that literary Societies can 
render at preſent to Letters, Sciences and Arts, is to in- 
vent Methods and trace out ſome Ways in order to ſpare 
Labour, guard againſt Errors, and conduct to Truth by 
the ſnorteſt and iureſt Paths. 58 


CHAP. XIL 
On the Relation between Wit and Character. 


HaraQer is the diſtir tive Form of one Soul from 
another, its different Manner of Being. Character 
is to Souls what Phyſiognomy and Variety of the like 
Features are to Faces. 

Faces are compoſed of th: ſame Parts, in this they 
reſemble each other; but the Coherence and Harmony 


of theſe Parts are different, this is what diſtinguiſhes one 


from the other and kinders Confuſion. | 

Men without Character are Faces without Phyſiogno- 
Tay, theſe common Faces which we do not take the 
Trouble to diſtinguiſh. 


Wit is one of the Faculties of the Soul which may be 


compared to Sight; and Sight can be conſidered by 1's 
9 . Clearneis, 


5 
B 
. I ; 
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Clearneſs, its Extent, or by the Objects it is exerciced on: 
For beſides our Faculty of ſeeing we can ſtill learn to 


"7 will not enter here into a metaphyſical Examinati- 
on, which may be judged uſeleſs to my Subject; though 
rhaps no metaphyſical Knowledge could be better em- 
!oved than that which is applicable to Manners ; it 
would verify our Sentiments þy demonſtrating their 
Principles. : 8 7g | 
We ſaw in the foregoing Chapter the Injuſtice that is 
done by the Preeminence given to certain Talents: 
Now we ſhall ſee that the like Methods are taken with 
Regard to the Judgments that are formed of Ciiferent 
Sorts of Wit. There are ſome of the firſt Order that 
are ſometimes confeunded with Nonſenſe. 3 
Do not we ſee ſome Men whoſe Openneſs and Can- 
dour hinder us from doing Juſtice to their Wit? Yet 
Candour is the ſimpleſt and moſt natural Expreſſion of 
an Idea which in the Main, may be lively and delicate ; 
and this ſimple Expreiſion has fo much Beauty and by ſo 
much the more Merit, as it is the Maſterpiece of Art in 
tuoſe to whom it is not natural. Le 
Candour is the interiour Sentiment of the Purity of 
our Soul, which hinders our thinking we have any 
Thing to diſſemble. 
Ingenuity can be a Conſequence of Folly when it is 
rot an Effet of Unexperience; but Simplicity is no 
more than the Ignorance of Things which are agreed on, 
aſy to be learned, and good to be deſpiſed. Candour 
is the firſt Mark of a generous Soul. 
Ingenuicy and Candour can be met with in the 
brighteſt Genius, and then they are the mo{t precious and 
amiable Ornaments of it. „ 
It is not ſurprizing, that the Vulgar (who are not 
worthy of reſpecting ſuch uncommon Advantages) 
ſhould be Admirers of Subtlety of Character, which is 
only the Fruit of the fixed and followed Attention of or- 
dinary Wit inſpired by Intereſt. Subtlety may be a 
Mark of Wit, but it is never found in a Man of ſuperi- 
or Genius, unleſs he happens to have a low Heart. A 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior Genius difdains little Springs, and is employed 
only on great, that is to ſay, on fi-1ple ones. | 

We ongnt alſo to diſtinguiſn Subtlety of Wit from 
that of Chaiatter. Subtle Wit is often falſe, only be- 
_ cauſe it is too ſubtle; it is too dilated a Body to have 
any Conſiſtence. Subtlety imagines inſtead of ſeeing ; 
it is deceived by the Dint of ſuppoſing. Penetration 
| fees and Sagacity foreſees. If Judgment be the Ba- 
ſis of Wit, its Quickneſs till contributes to its Juſtneſs ; 
but if Imagination be predominant, it is the moſt fruit- 

ful Source of Errors. = | 

In fine, Subtlety is a Lie in Action, and a Lie is always 
_ occaſioned by fear or Intereſt, and conſequently by a 
baſe Motive. We never ſee a powerful and abſolute 
Man, whatever Vices he may otherwiſe have, who tells 
a Lie to one ſubordinate to him, becauſe he does not fear 
him. But if this ſhould happen, it muſt ſurely be 

through Intereſt, in which Caſe, he ceaſes in this Reſpect 
to be powerful, and is in a State of Dependency for 
what he wants and cannot compaſs by open Force. 

We muſt not be ſurprized that a Man of Wit is de- 
ceived by a Fool. The one follows conſtantly what 
he has in View, and the other does not think it neceſſa- 
ry to be on his Guard. The deceiving Men of .Wit 
comes from their not making up their Accounts as they 
ſhould with Fools, that is to ſay, from their making too 
little Account of them. 
| We have more Reaſon to be ſurprized at the Blunders 
into which Men of Wit fall of themſelves. Their 
Faults are notwithſtanding leſs frequent than thoſe of 
other Men, ſometimes of a more ſerious Nature, and al- 
ways more remarkable. However it be, I have enquir- 
ed into the Reaſon of it, and I believe I have found it 
out in the Want of Conformity which ſometimes is ob- 
ſerved between a Man's Wit and his Character. 

The mutual Dependence of Wit and Character can 
be looked upon in three different Aſpects. Firſt, when 
we have not the Character of our Wit, or the Spi- 
rit of our Character; ſecondly, when we have not Wit 
enough for our Character; thirdly, when we have not 
Character enough for our Wit. 4 

| Man 
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A Man, for Example, who is capable of great Viewe, 
of conceiving, digeſting and ordaining great Deſigns, 
miſcarries, when he has a Mind to put them in Executi- 


on. becauſe he grows out of Conceit with them, and is 


di meartened even at the Obſtacles which he foreſaw, and 
which he has alſo found out a Remedy for. Still he is 
acknowledged to be a Man of a great deal of Wit, and 
in Reality it is not in this Point he is wanting. We are 
ſurprized at his Conduct, becauſe we do not know that 


he is fickle and incapable of Conſtancy in his Character; 


that he has only ſome Fits of Ambition which give Way 
to his natural Indolence ; that he is incapable of a fixed 
Will, to which few Things refift, even in narrow-mind- 
ed Men; and that in ſhort, he has not the Character of 


his Wit. Without wanting Wit, we are wanting to our 


Wit through Fickleneſs. Paſſion or Timidity. 


Another Man whoſe Character is fit for great Enter- 
prizes, who has Courage and Conſtancy, wants Wit 
which furniſhes the Means for them. This Man has 


not the Spirit of his Character. 
In this conſiſts the Oppoſition of Character and Wit. 


But there is another Manner of committing Faults, in 
ſpight of a great Deal of Wit that is even analogous to 


Character, which happens, when we have not Wit 
enough for our Character. | 


A Man of a quick and extenſive Wit conceives ftill | 


| greater Projects; but he muſt neceſſarily miſcarry in 
them, becauſe his Wit is not ſufficient for his Character. 
There are ſome that act fooliſhly, who, if they had 


another Character, could have juſtly paſſed for Men of 


ſuperior Genius. 


Let . in Oppoſition to them a Man whoſe Wit 


is confined to a narrow Sphere, but whoſe Heart being 
free from ſtrong Paſſions, is not carried beyond this li- 
mited Sphere. His Enterprizes and the Means he em- 

loys are in equal Proportion ; thus he commits no 

aulis, and is looked upon as a wiſe Man, becauſe the 
Reputation of Wiſdom depends leſs on the remarkable 
Things which are done, than on the Folly which is 


avoided, | 
| Perhaps 
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Perhaps Men of a lively Temper have more Wit than 


others; but they have alſo the greateſt Need of it. We 
muſt ſee well and be ſure footed when we have a Mind 


to walk faſt, otherwiſe Falls are frequent and dangerous, 
It is for this Reaſon, that of all Fools the livelieft are the 
moſt inſupportable. 5 

Too lively a Character is ſometimes hurtful to the 
* Wit by forcing it imperceptibly beyond its Bounds, 


We are not humbled at this Exceſs, becauſe we ſuppoſe 


that a ſmall Degree is contained in a greater; yet in this 


Caſe, Great and Small are not well compared, and are of 


a different Nature. Greater Strength is required to ſtop 
at the Goal than to exceed it by the Violence of the Im- 
pulſion. To fee the Term we tend to is judgment; to 
attain to it is Juſtneſs; to ſtop at it is Strength; and to 
go beyond it is perhaps Weakneſs. 

Judgments that are extremely quick are like thoſe cf 
Seli-Love, which fees a great deal, compares but little 


and judges ill. The Science of Self Love is of all o- 


thers the moſt cultivated, and the leaſt perfected. If 


Self. Love could admit of Rules in Conduct, it would be- 


come the Seed of a great many Virtues, and would ſup- 
Ply thoſe even which it ſeems to exclude. 

It will be objected perhaps that we ſee ſome Men of 
a grave Behaviour and of unexceptionable Wit fall into 
Errors that are in ſome Degree extravagant ; but we do 
not conſider that theſe very Men in ſpight of their cold 
Exterior are of a violent Character. Their Sedateneſs 
is only apparent, and the Effect of ſome Fault in their 


Organs; it is a Carriage occaſioned by Haughtineſs or 


Education; a falſe Greatneſs ; and their Reſervedneſs is 
Nothing elſe but Pride. | 

Nothing could be more inſtrumental to our Happi- 
neſs than a Sort of Equilibrium between our Ideas and 
Affections, between our Wit and Character. . 

In fine, if we reproach Men of Wit with ſo many 
Faults, it is becauſe there are but few of them who re- 


ceive from Nature or from the Extent of their Wit 2 


proportionable Degree of Character, which unhappily 


Manners 
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Manners are corrected, Wit is ſtrengthened or changed, 
Affections alter their Object, the ſame Object can ſuc- 
ceſſively inſpire Love or Hatred; but Character is un- 
alterable, it can be conſtrained or diſguiſed, but never 
deſtroyed. Humbled and creeping Pride is ſtill Pride. 
All that a Man who has the greateſt Wit can do 1s to 
examine and know himſelf, and afterwards to ballance 
Accompts with his Character; otherwiſe his Faults and 
Misfortunes ſerve only to pull him down, without cor- 
recting him; however, they furniſh a Man of Wit with 
Matter for Reflexion ; this without Doubt is the Reaſon, 
why it is ſaid, that Men of Wit never want ſome Re- 
ſource. Reflexion ſerves as a Safeguard to CharaQter, 
but does not correct it; as Rules ſerve a Genius, but do 
not inſpire it. They are but of little Uſe to a Man of 
a moderate Capacity, but they prevent the Faults of a 
ſuperior Wit. ” - — 


CHAP. XIII. 
On E fleem and Neſpect. 


HAT I have hitherto ſaid of the different 
| Judgments of Men, engages me to endeavour to 
diſcover the Principles of them. . 

All the Faculties of our Soul are reduced to Feeling 
and Knowing; we have only Ideas or Affections, for 
Hatred itſelf is only a Revolt againſt what oppoſes itlelf 
to our Affections. | . 

In Things purely intellectual we ſhould never make 


calle Judgments, if we had all the Ideas preſent that re- 


gard the Subject we have a Mind to judge. Our Mind 
15 never out in its Judgment but when it wants a ſuffici- 
ent Knowledge of the Subject in Hand, whatever Know- 
ledge it may otherwiſe have in other Reſpects; but in 
thoſe where our Intereſt is concerned, our Ideas are not 
ſufficient to form juſt Judgments. The Juſtneſs of the 
ad in this Caſe, depends on the Uprightneſs of the 
eart. Jt 


If we are affected for or againſt an Object, it is very 


bad for us to be in a Condition to judge impartially of 


it. 


it. Our Intereſt whether it be more or leſs unfolded, 
of our Judgments. There are ſome Subjects on which 


our Diſcuſſion. 


Judgments, that is to ſay, by Intereſt. We, each of us, 


the general 


ſay, of the Value a 
_ decides the moſt ſanguine and intimate Judgments, ſuch 
are the Judgments of Friendſhip and Love, the two mot 
_ ſenſible Effects of the Love we bear ourſelves. Let us 


Eſteem have the ſame Source, and that according to my 


ject, though it may be ſaid, there are Examples of it. 
We do not commonly make the ſame Objection with 
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better or worſe underſtood, is always felt and is the Rule 


Society has paſſed its Verdict, and has not left them to 
We agree to its Deciſions through E. 
ducation or Prejudice ; but Society has itſelf been deter. 


mined by the Principles which dire& our particular 


conſult our perſonal Intereſt ; Society has conſulted the 
common, which rectifies particular Intereſt. | 

It was publick Intereſt that dictated the Laws and is 
the Cauſe of Virtue, as private Intereſt is of Crimes, 
when it is oppoſed to it. Publick Intereſt determine; 
Opinion, and is the Meaſure of Eſteem, of 
Reſpect, and of the true Value of Things, that is to 
greed on for them. Private Intereſt 


proceed to the Application of theſe Principles. 

What elſe is Eſteem but a Sentiment that inſpires what 
is uſeful to Society? But though this Uſefulneſs be necel- 
farily relative to all the Members of Society, yet it is too 
habitual, and not direct enough to be felt in a lively 
Manner. Thus our Eſteem is almoſt nothing elſe but 2 
Judgment we form, not an Affection that warms us, 
ſuch is the Friendſhip thoſe inſpire us with who are per- 
ſonally uſeful to us; and I underſtand by perſonal Uſe- 
fulneſs not only Services, material good Offices, but alſo 
Pleaſure and every Thing that can affect us agreeably, 
though it may at the End be really - prejudicial to us. 
Uſefulneſs thus underſtood, ought to be applied even to 
Love, which is the livelieſt of all Sentiments, becauſe its 
Obje& is what we look upon as our ſupreme Good at 
the Time we are affected with it. LD | 

It will be objected to me perhaps that if Love and 


Principles they differ only in their Degrees, Love and 5 
Contempt ſhould never meet together in the ſame Ob- 


| Regard 
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Regard to Friendſhip ; we ſappoſe that an honeſt Man, 


who has a Fr iendſhip for a contemptible Perſon, is igno- 
rant of, not blind to his Faults ; and that when he finds 


out his Character, which he is 3 unacquainted 
with, he will do it Juſtice by breaking off. I will not 
examine what regards the Appearance of Friendſhip, 
which does not alway: really exiſt where we imagine we 
ſee it. There are a great many Acts of pretended 
Friendſhip and Acknowledgment, which are only Pro- 
ceedings occaſioned ſometimes by Intereſt and not 
Attachments. 


Beſides, if I anſwer the Objection made againſt the | 
livelieſt Sentiment, I ſhall, J believe, be diſpenſed from 


clearing up what regards weaker Sentiments. 


I fay therefore, that Love and Contempt have never 


had the ſame Object at the ſame Time: For I do not 


underſtand here by Love, an ardent but indeterminate 


Deſire, which can be fed with every Thing and fixed by 
Nothing, and whoſe Violence even forbids it to make a 
Choice. I ſpeak of that Sort of Love which confines 
our Will to one Object and excludes all others. A 
Lover of this Kind I ſay, can never deſpiſe the Object 
of his Attachment, eſpecially if he believes he is loved 
by it: For injured Self-Love can counter-balance and 
deſtroy even Love. We ſee indeed ſome Men who feel 
the ſtrongeſt Paſſion for an Object that is generally de- 
ſpiſed ; but far from partaking of this Contempt, they 
are ignorant of it; if before their Paſſion they have been 
of the ſame Opinion with others, they forget it after- 
wards, retract it in good Earneſt and cry out againſt In- 
juſtice, If they happen in theſe Tranſports ſo common 
to Lovers to make themſelves bitter Reproaches, they are 
only Fits of inconſiderate Paſſion, which happen to Lo- 
vers who have the greateſt Reaſon to reſpe& each 


= other. 


Blindneſs may not be of conſtant Duration, and can 
have Intervals wherein a Man bluſhes for his Aitach- 
ment; but this Glimmering of Reaſon is but a Mo- 


ment's Sleep of Love which ſoon awakens in order to 


diſarow it. If we allow there are Faults in the Object 
we love, they are ſuch as couſtrain and torment our Love 


bat 
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but do not humble it. Perhaps we may be brought to 
own our Weakneſs and forced to allow a Miſtake in our 


Qoice, but this we do through an Impoſſibility of re. 


futing what is objected to us, in order to withdraw our. 
ſelves from Perſecution and to ſecure our Eaſe againſt fa. 
tiguing Remanſtrances, which we are no longer obliged 
to hear when we agree to every Thing. A Lover is far 
from feeling or n he is forced in this Caſe 
to own, eſpecially if he be of a mild Character. But if 
he be firm in his Reſolutions he reſiſts with Courage. 
What are repreſented to him as ſhameful Blemithe; 
in the Object of his Paſſion, will appear to him to be 
only Misfortunes which make it dearer to him : Then 
Compaſſion comes in to double, ennoble and make 2 
_ Virtue of his Love, and ſometimes with Reaſon, though 
it is not poſſible to make ſome Cenſors adopt it who are 
incapable of Sentiment, and of making the nice and 
proper DiſtinQions that ſeparate Vice from Misfortune. 
Let thoſe who never loved know, whatever Superiority 
of Wit they may have, that there are an infinite Num- 
ber of Ideas, even of juſt Ideas, to which they cannot 
attain, and which are only reſerved to Sentiment. 

J juſt ſaid that Moments of Vexation cannot be look 
ed upon as a fixed State of the Soul, nor prove that Cor- 
tempt is united to Love. Now I muſt prevent the Ob- 
jection which may be drawn from ſome Men, who con- 
ſtantly feel the Shame of their Attachment, and are 
mortified at the vain Efforts they make in order to di- 
engage themſelves from it. There are ſurely ſuch Mer. 
and a greater Number of them than we imagine ; but 
they are no longer in Love, whatever Appearance of it 
they may have. 

There is nothing ſo much confounded with Love and 
often more oppoſed to it than the Force of Habit. It 15 
a Chain which it is harder to be fred from than from 
Love, eſpecially at a certain Time of Life ; ſor I doubt, 
whether we can find in Youth the Examples we would 
fain alledge, not only becauſe young Men have not had 
Time to contract tius Habit, but alſo becauſe they are 
incapable of it. 


A young 


1 

to A young Man who loves an Object the moft authen- 
ur WE tically contemptible, is far from ſuſpecting it to be ſo. 
re. He has perhaps as yet no fixed Idea of the Terms of 
n. Eſteem and Contempt, but is hurried away by his Paſ- 
fa. Gon. This is what he feels; I ſhall not ſay what he 
ed knows: For at this Time, he thinks and knows nothing, 
Far he enjoys. If this Object ceaſes to pleaſe him becauſe he 
ide finds another more agreeable, he is ready to think and re- 
if peat what you pleaſe of the former. 8 5 
e. But in riper Years it is not ſo, an Habit is contrafted ; 

des we ceaſe to love and remain attached. We deſpiſe the 
be Object of it, becauſe we ſee it ſuch as it really is, and 


en we ſee it ſo, only becauſe we are no longer in Love. 
2 Whereas our Intereſt is the Rule of our Efteem, when 
git carries us to Affection, it is very hard for us to join 


re Contempt to it. Love does not depend on Eſteem ; but 
Eſteem in a great many Occaſions, depends on Love. 
I own that contemptible Perſons whom we own to be 
ſach are uſeful to us; but we look upon them as vile In- 
ſtruments that are dear to us, but do not love them. 
Men of Honour are ſcrupulouſly exact in making a 
Return for their Services ; becauſe to owe them Gra- 
titude would be too mortifying a Load. Z 
It is with Reluctance, I dare ſay, that Men naturally 
ſenſible are not commonly the beft Judges of what 1s 
eſteemable, that is to ſay, of what is ſo for Society. Pa- 
rents whoſe Tenderneſs for their Children is carried to 
a Weakneſs are the leaſt fit to make good Patriots of 
them. Yet we are inclined to Jove by Preference 
ſuch Perſons as are known to be ſenſible, becauſe we 
& flatter ourſelves with the Thoughts of becoming the Ob- 
ect of their Affection, and prefer ourſelves to Society. 
Ibere is a Sort of undetermined Senſibility which is only 
a Weakneſs of Organs more worthy of Compaſſion than 
Acknowledgment. True Senſibility is that which riſes 


Ir 

bt, from our Judgments but does not form them. 5 
1d I have obterved, that thoſe who love the pub'ick 
ad Good, who ef) pouſe the common Cauſe and make it 


their Study without Ambition, have a great deal of Ac- 
g quaintance but few Friends. A publick ſpirited Man 
u an active Senſe is not commonly fit for Friendihip or 
4 F | for 
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for Love. It is not only becauſe his Mind is taken » 
| otherwiſe, it is becauſe we have only a determined Pot. 
tion of Senſibility which cannot be ſhared without bei 


diminiſhed. The Fire of our Soul in this Reſpea * 


very different from a material Flame, which augment 

and is propagated by the Quantity of Nouriſhment i 

receives. 

We fee amongſt People where Patriotiſm has been bel 
in the greateſt Honour, that Fathers facrificed their Son; 
to the State; we admire their Courage or are ſhockel 
at their Barbarity, becauſe we judge according to ou 
oon Manners. Had we been educated in the ſame 
Principles we ſhould think that they ſcarce made a 82 
crifice, whereas all their Affections were centered in their 
Country, and that there is no Object but what Prejudice 
of Education can turn our Affections to. Amonzi 

theſe I Friendſhip was only an Emulation o 
Virtue, Marriage a Law of Society, Love a tranſient 
Pleaſure, and only their Country a Paſſion. PFriendſhi 
amongſt them was confounded with Efteem ; with u 
the one is, as I faid, a ſimple Judgment of the Mind, 
and the other a Sentiment. 

We are not afraid to ſay that we eſteem a Man whon 
we do not love; in this we do at the fame Time, an 48 
of Juſtice, of perſonal Intereſt and of Candour : It fig- 
nifies the ſame Thing as if we had ſaid, that this very 
Man is indeed publick-ſpirited, but we have Reaſon 
not to be ſatisfied with him, and that we prefer our: 
ſelves to Society. This. Conceſſion which formerly 
would have been ſhameful, proves now a days a Sort of 


philoſophical Courage. | 
The Alteration that has happened in Manners i 
the Reaſon why that Sort of Reſpect which was the Per. 


fection of Eſteem amongſt the People l mentioned, * 
excluded from us and can be joined with Contempt. 

Reſpect is nothing elſe but our acknowled 
Superiority of another. If Superiority of Rank always 
followed that of Merit, or if exterior Marks of Reſped 
were not preſcribed, its Obje& would be perſonal as that 
of Eſteem, and it muſt have been ſo originally, of wit 


Nature foever the Merit was that was in Faſhion ; bit 5 
| | 9 | a: 
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i: ſome Men had no other Merit but that of maintain- 
Jing themſelves in the Places which their Anceſtors have 
E -onourcd. it was no longer poſſible fince that Time, to 
confound the Perſon with the Keſpect his Places requir- 
d. This Diſtin&ion is at preſen: ſo commonly eſtabliſh- 
ed, that we ſee ſome Rien who claim for their Rank 


I hat they dare not pretend to themſelves. You ole, 
hey ey ſay, humble Reſpect to my Place and to my Rank; 
zom but they do them ſelves the Juſtice not to dare to ſay, to 
le myſelf. If Modeſty makes Uſe of the like Expreſſl ons, 
ou it has not invented them, nor could it ever have adopted 


Ja Manner of ſpeaking that makes us contempuble. 
= The ſame Reflection has evinced that the fame De- 


* ęree of Reſpect which might have been refuſed to a „an, 
dic in ſpight of the Elevation of his Rank, ought to be 
my er nted to Superiority of Merit, notwithſlanding the 
1 of 8 eanneſs of the State in which it is found. For 
em Reſpect by changing Objecis in its Application, has not 
ſhip WY changed its Nature, and is due only to Superiority, 
ae Thus. this great while paſt there have been two Sorts of 
ind, Keſpect, that which we owe to Merit, and that which is 


paid to places or Birth. This laſt Sort of Reſpect is no 
more than a Form of Words and Geſtures to which rea- 
ſonable Men ſubmit, nor can we endeavour to free our- 
ſelves from it. but through Folly and a childiſh Pride. 
. Virtue being the Object of true Reſpecl, it is plain, 
en it is not a Tribute we owe ta Wit or Talents which 
we praiſe and eſteem, that is to ſay, we ſet a high Va- 
lue on them, nay, we admize them, but we owe them 
: of WT 122 Reſpect, whereas they cannot always ſcreen us from 
Contempt. We do not deſpiſe preciſely what we ad- 
i; WT Pure, but we may deſpiſe in Ee 13 thoſe 
hom we admire in others. This Diſcernment howe- | 
ber is rare, the great Number of Things which take up 
che Imaginatio.1s of Men do not permit them to do ſo 
a _ a Fiece of Juſtice. 
TJ -ontempt in general is inſep-rable from low Vices, 
A - and Hatred from bod and darin Crimes, which ae 
l hap ily are above Contempt, aud make us ſometimes 
at onfound Horror with a Sort of Admiration. I ſay 
bet nothing in particular of Anger which regards chiefly 
: | 2 what 
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a hat becomes perſonal to us. Anger is an open and 
tranſient Hatred, Hatred is Anger kept within our 
Breaſts but followed. In conſidering all the different 
Cz: adations, it appears to me, that every Thing conſpires 
to eſtabliſh the Principles I have propoſed, and to reſume 
them in a few Words. 

We eſteem what is uſeful to Society; we deſpiſe what 
is prejudicial to it; we love what is perſonally advan. 
tageous to us, and hate what is contrary to our Deſires; 
we reſpect what is ſuperior to us, and admire what iz 
_ extraor dinary . | | | 

Nothing more remains to be done but to clear up an 
Equivocation which is very common on the Word Con- 
tempt, and 1s often made Uſe of in a very different Ac- 
ceptation from the Idea or Sentiment of it, which we ex- 
perience. We often believe, or at leaſt are inclined to 
make it paſs for granted, that certain People are defſpil- 
ed, becauſe others make it their Buſineſs to undervalue 
them I have obſerved on the contrary, that when we 
depreciate with AﬀeQation, we are vexed at not being 
able to deſpiſe, and that we are forced to eſteem thoſe a- 
gainſt whom we inveigh. Such Contempt as is declared 
with Haughtineſs is neither Indifference nor Diſdain; it 
is the Language of Jealouſy, of Hatred mixed with 
Efleem and violated with Pride; for Hatred often is a 
Proof of more Motives of Eſteem than even the ſincereſt 
Proteſtations of it. 


CH AP. XIV. 
On the real Value of Things. 


\ \ 7 E have examined in the foregoing Chapter only 
the Eſteem that is relative to Perſons ; let us now 
apply our Principles to the Judgments we form of the 
real Value of Things; when this is done, we ſhall find 
that eſteeming ſignifies no more than valuing. _ 

In what Proportion do we eſteem or value Things? 
In that of their Uſefulneſs joined to their Rarity ; and 
this ſecond Manner of conſidering them is what dif- 
tinguithes the Eſteem we have for Perſons from the * 
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Jue we ſet on Things. This Diſtinction is ſo ſure, that 


ye do not eſteem Perſons on Account of their Rarity, 
| but by conſidering them as Things. Such is, for Ex- 
| ample, the Eee we have for Talents, which in this 
| Caſe, we make an Abſtraction of from the Perſon. | 


We muſt alſo obſerve with regard to Things, what 1 


bare done with regard to Perions, that the Pleaſure, 
© whether it be real, or of Agreement, which theſe Thing 
can give us by gratifying our Senſes or our Self-Love, 
zs referred to their Uſefulneſs ; but of what Nature ſos- 
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ver this Uſefulneſs may be, it always is combined with 


Rarity to make up the Value we put upon it. Beides 
| Uſefulneſs is meaſured by its Extent ; fo that of two 
Things which are equally rare and uſeful, that which is 


uſeful to the greateſt Number of Men deſerves the moſt 
Eſteem ; and theſe three moveable Rules of the Value 
we ſet on Things, which are Uſefulneſs, the Extent of 


| this Uſefolneſs, and Rarity are combined to infinite De- 


grees and always follo the ſame Laws. 
Let us clear up theſe Principles by Examples. Things 


of the firft Neceſſity ſuch as Bread and Water cannot be 
rare, otherwiſe they would not be neceſlary ; not being 


rare, they cannot attract our Eſteem ; but if unhappily 
they ceaſed for a Time, to be common, what a Price 
would not we put on them ? This Principle is the Rule 
of Trade. „5 | 

But how do we fix the Value of all material Things ? 
By the ſame Law. We ſet a high Value ona Diamond, 
in what conſiſts its Uſefulneſs ? In its Luſtre, in the 
vain Pleaſure of Dreſs, and above all in the frivolous 


Vanity that reſults from the Opinion of Riches and Appa- 


rel. But on the other Hand, its iDeg:cc of Rarity is of 


| the firſt Order, and compenſates and exceeds the Degrees 


which other Things might have with regard to Ultefal- 
neſs. Beſides in another Light, its Ulefulneſs is very 
great, whereas it is placed in the Order of Riches that 
„A of every Thing that is materially 
eful. 
Let us go next to Talents; how do we value them? 
By the Combination of their Uſefalneſs, whether for 
Conveniency or Pleaſure ; by the Number of thoſe who 


T4 enjoy 


(103) 
- Why do Works of Wit abſtracting from their princi- 
' Uſe, deſerve more Eſteem, why have they a greater 


eputation than the rareſt Talents ? It is by the Advan- 
tage they have of being ſpread about, and of being 


Y equally liked by thoſe who are capable of underſtanding 


them. Ccrneille perhaps was not a more rare Man than 
Lull ; yet their Names are not in the ſame Line, be- 


© cauſe there is a greater Number of Men more capable of 


enjoying the Works of Corneille than thoſe of Lally ; and 
becauſe the Pleaſure that ariſes from Works of Wit, 


9 _ the Mind of the Readers, or by affecting their 
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earts, gratifies their Sentiments and Self. Love, and in 
many Reſpects, exceeds the Pleaſures of the Senſes 
cauſed by Talents. N © _ 

Not that we make in our Judgments ſo exact an 


Analyſis, or ſo geometrical a Compariſon ; natural Juſ- 


tice inſpires them to us, and an attentive Examinati- 
on confirms them. 5 

Let us run over the Arts and Sciences with this ſtudi- 
ed Attention, and we ſhall find, that the Efteem in 
which they are, always ariſes from the ſame Principles, 
which are alſo extended to Politicks and the Science of 
Government. | 75 | | | 

Enquiries were often made to know the beſt Sort of 
Government ; ſome People have determined themſelves 
for one or the other, by their particular Taſte : Others 
think the Form of Government ſhould depend on the 
Place, and on the Character of the People. This may 
be true; but whatever Form is preferred, the firſt Rule is 
always taken from the Extent of Uſefulneſs. The beſt 
of Governments is not that which makes ſome Men 


{ moſt happy, but that which makes the greateſt Number 


of Men happy. How many unhappy Men are made, 
to furniſh Materials for what compleats or ought to 
compleat the Happineſs of ſome particalar People, who 
do not even know how to enjoy it. ; 

Thoſe who are entruſted with the Fate of Men, ſhould 
always carry back their Accompts to the common um. 

Every Thing is and ought to be a Calculation in oar 
Conduct; if we commit Faults, it is becauſe our Calca- 


lation does not take in all that ſhould enter into the Sum 
| OO. total 


. 

total, whether it be for Want of ſufficient Knowledge, or 
through Ignorance or Paſſion. 

Not but that the Paſſions themſelves calculate ſome. 
times very nicely. But they do not compute the Time 
that ſhould enter into the Calculation, hence ariſe all our 
Errors : Thus I explain myſelf 

Prudence of Conduct depends on Experience, on 
Foreſight, and on the Judgment of preſent Cireumſtan- 
ces; We ſhould therefore attend to the Time paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come; the Paſſions conſider only one of 
theie Objects at once, the preſent or the Time to come, 
never the paſt. Some Examples will make this Truth 
__ + 


| ove is taken up with the preſent Time; it ſeeks 
actual Pleaſure, forgets paſt Evils, nor does it foreſee 
the future 5 os 
Anger, Hatred, and Vengeance which is the Conſe- 
quence of them, judge in the ſame Manner as Love. 
Theſe Paſſions always put Things in the beſt Light they 
poſſibly can, for their preſent Happinefs; it is only the 
Time to come that cauſes their Misfortune ; Ambition 
on the contrary, conſiders only the Time to come; what 
was the Term of its Hopes, when it arrives at it, 15 
no more than the Means it makes uſe of. | 
Avarice judges as Ambition with this Difference, that 
one is actuated by Hope, and the other by Fear. 
An ambitious Man hopes to arrive at all Things one 
after another, a covetous Man fears to loſe all. They 
neither of them know how to enjoy. . 
Avarice like other Paſſions, is only a redoubling of 
Love for one's ſelf; but it always adds with Timoroul- 
neſs and Diſtruſt. A covetous Man fearing all Evils ar- 
dently defires Riches which he looks upon as an Ex- 
change for every Thing that is good. He does not 
however deal as hardly with himſelf as it is ſuppoſed. 
He calculates very nicely, draws pretty juſt Concluſions 
from a falſe Principle, and finds a great many Enjoy- 
ments even in his Privations. There is nothing he does 
not deprive himſelf of, in Hopes to enjoy every Thing. 
At the Time he denies himſelf a Pleaſure, he enjoys 1n 
a confuſed Manner, all the Satisſaction he thinks be 
h = 
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(106 5 
can procure himſelſ. True Privations are thoſe whi 
we are obliged to; the Privations of a covetous Man 
are voluntary. Avarice is the vileſt, but not the moſt. 
unhappy of Paſſions. | | 

We cannot be too careful in correcting and regulating 
the Paſſions which make Men unhappy, without diſpa- 
raging them; and we ſhould make thoſe Paſſions more 
and more odious, which without making them * 

w s 


vilify them, and are prejudicial to Society, 
8 ought to be the firſt Object of our Attachment. 


End of Vor. I. 
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MEMOIRS 
UPON THE 


MANNERS of this AGE. 
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which I ſpent my Youth; and made myſelf 

ſenſible, how much Ridicule I ſhould have ſpar- 

ed, how much Pleaſure I ſhould have procured 
myſelf, had I purſued a different Conduct. Had 1 
never done but what really pleaſed me, I had not 
only been conſidered as one of more good Senſe, but 
I ſhould have been much happier than I have been. 
I ſhould, in ſhort, have had more Pleaſure, and com- 
mitted fewer Follies. 

I at this Time believe, that I owe much to my 
Experience; but to my Education nothing: I think 
too, that had I had a good one, I ſhould not have 
made an unworthy Ule of it. 5 
A high Birth, a conſiderable Fortune, a diſtin- 

guiſhed Rank, an agreeable Figure, perhaps not with- 
out Wit; in theſe you ſee the original Springs of my 
Wrong-headedneſs; yet I dare preſume, that theie 
Advantages might have produced me better, had I 
been taught the Duty, and the Art of laying them 
out better. My Father, very likely, imagined it was 

Vol. II. B enough 


| HAVE frequently reflected upon the Way in 


(2) 


enough for his Son to be Heir to his Title and Ec. 


tate, for he took no Sort of Care about my Educati. 
on, and left it to the Diſpoſal of Cuſtom: He gave 
me one of thoſe Preceptors who, as one may fay, 
were to be got by advertiſing for, and who was about 
my Perſon but as a ſupernumerary Menial. His In- 
ſtructions were ſimply to attend me, and I forbad him 
to trouble me with Advice. 

Upon this, he regulated his Conduct, and with 
great Eaſe and Unconcern, waited for the Time of 
his being diſmiſſed with a Recompence, which he 
would not have obtained, had he ſet himſelf to de- 
r 5 

Nobody, before me, had launched into Life ſo 
young as I did; thoſe of my Age, employed in their 
Exerciſes, lived amongſt one another, or when they 


begun their Appearance in the World, it was only to 
acquit themſelves of their reſpective Devoirs in it: 


They were obliged to put on a decent, modeſt Coun- 
tenance, and to liſten to others, till they ſhould wear 
off their Baſhfulneſs, and aſſume an Air of more 


Confidence. At that Time too, the Interior of the 


Domeſtic was more ſtrictly kept, and of courſe, the 


Union in Families leſs liable to be broken in upon. 


There was not then at Paris, thoſe open Houſes, of 
which the Number has been ſo multiplied, that one 
has more Obligation to thoſe who reſort to them, 
than to thoſe who are at the Expence of keeping 
them ; infomuch that now a days, any odd Creature 
who receives his Excluſion from one Houſe, need 
not deſpair of being conſidered as good Company in 
another. | BN 

As it is principally the Errors of my Youth that! 
mean to paſs in Review, it will not be ſurprizing that 
Love ſhould have a great Share in them. 

Love has been ever very rare, at leaſt that Sort of 
Love which deſerves the Epithet of ſentimental; 


| yet am I perſuaded, that it is at this Day much rarer, 


than it was formerly. Men have always had the 
fame Paſſions, but thoſe which are moſt natural to 
us, take, according to the Times and Places, ditfe- 

L rent 
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rent Modes of Exiſtence, which have an Influence 
over the Nature of thoſe Paſſions themſelves. 

That Head-ſtrongneſs of the Senſes, which runs 
away with us in our earlieſt Youth, and which calms, 
or diſſipates itſelf in an Age more or leſs advanced, 
is common to all Men, and direQs them towards the 
fame End; but this Defire ardent as it is, is rarely 
united to that of pleaſing, whereas it made an eſſential 
Part of the ancient Manners: From thence ſprung a de- 
licate Politeneſs which is now loſt ; one ſees ſtil] ſome 
Traces of it in thoſe who were the Men in Faſtion 
in their Time: A Spirit of Gallantry forms their 
diſtinctive Character, and makes them ſay a thouſand 
ſprightly and flattering Things to which the ſhining 
Sparks of our Days, and even thoſe ſuperior to the 
eld ones in Point of Wit, would find it difficult to 
come up to. They have found it then more com- 
modious to turn that to Derifion to which they 
could not attain ; they fancy they have gained much 
by this Change, yet it is certain, that leaving the 
#& Conſideration of Vice or Virtue out of the Queſti- 
on, there is a great deal loſt to Pleaſure by having 
renounced Decency. A ſingle Look, a flight Di- 
ſtinction, the leaſt Preference on the Part of the be- 
loved Object, were then ineſtimable Favours; and 
what does it ſignify from what Motives a great Hap- 
22 if that Happineſs was actually felt? Is 
there for thoſe who love, a State preferable to that 

of having their Hopes amuſed and kept up, their 
| Deſires animated and flattered, and of arriving, by a 
delicious Gradation, to the Height of Happineſs, 
whilſt the Pleaſures of the Senſes are whetted by all 
the Illuſions of Self-Love ? 

Thus was the Love-Paſſion treated in the laſt Age; 
I have ſeen ſome Traces of it in this, but I did not 
come into Life till the Term of its Revolution. 

The Principles of Coxcombry are in France as an- 
cient as its Monarchy ; but it was not till our T'ime, 
that the Science of it was puſhed to the Perfection 
we now fee it in, and I came into it with ſuch hap- 
Py Diſpoſitions, I opened ſuch new Roads in it, that 

might be reckoned amongft the Inventors of it. 

9 32 My 
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My Outſet however did not foreſhew the Eminence 
I was one Day to attain to in this Career: In my 
early Seaſon of Youth, I was a Stranger to my own 
Talents; I had even a Modeſty, a Sort of Baſhfy]. 
neſs which already in that Time, might have done 
Honcur to one of the fair Sex, and which at preſent, 
one is not always ſure to find in a Girl coming out 

of a Convent. | 

With theſe unfaſhionable Qualifications, my Coun- 
tenance wore upon it all the native Candour of my 
Soul. The Soul it is that forms and, animates the 
Phyſiognomy; Nature only beſtows the Features. 
The Taſte I ſoon felt in myſelf for Women, became 
in a ſhort Time fo quick, that I was in no Conditi- 
on of chooſing 2 determinate particular Object; 
they all made alike an Impreſſion upon my Heart, or 
rather upon my Senfes. The firſt, I will not fay, 
who ſhould have loved me, but who would have 
given me Leave to love her, would have been ſure 
of making me in Love with her; yet all the Vio- 
lence of my Deſires could not triumph over my Ti- 
midity ; I durſt not hazard a Declaration which I 
looked upon as ſomething terribly daring; and 1 
ſhould have held myſelf too much humbled by be- 
ing baulk'd in it. Timidity is the firſt Effet of 
Self-Love, but one's Contempt of others is often ſuf- 
ficient to give one Boldneſs. I imagined beſides, 
that to make an Impreſſion on a Lady's Heart, re- 
uired a ſingular Merit: The moſt ſignal Advances, 
the moſt indecent Attractions of which I was the Aim, 
operated nothing in my Favour ; and I ſhould have 
long remained in this State, had it been the Order 
of Nature, that ſuch a State could long endure. It 
came then at length to an End; and it will doubt- 
leſs be conjectured, that it was through ſome one of 
thoſe experienced Women who proffer their Service 
towards finithing the Education of young Fellows, 
to give them their firſt Leſſons of Pleaſure, who 
do not indeed forget at firft, to talk to them of Sen- 
timents ; but who, as they cannot flatter themſelves 
with inſpiring them with any, and leſs yet with Con- 
; | — 


3 
ſtancy, modeſtly bring themſelves down afterwards 


wes, to act a more complaiſant Part, if but to have a 
”— Share of what is going in Society, and keep ſome 
1 Hold of a World that is ſlipping from them. 


The Lady however, who was the Object of my 
firſt Attachment, was of a very different Character; 
and we found ourſelves engaged on each Side, before 


of it. I was then eighteen and ſhe about five and 
twenty; ſhe was handiome and well faſhioned, her 

Underſtanding was good, her Heart turned to Len- 
dernefſs, but ; By Temper was ſerious even to Me- 
lancholy, and a cold reſerved Air made her paſs for 
inſenſible ; ſhe was conſidered then in that Light, and 
conſequently nobody formed a Thought of deſign- 
ing upon her; beſides ſpreading but little in the 
World, and rarely feen out of her Domeſtic, ſhe 
lived with a Huſband who was rather advanced in 
Years, and who repaired, by a thouſand Atteations 
| for her, the Charms of Perſon which he no longer 
had, and for whom ſhe had a Friendſhip and Reſ- 


With the little Aſſurance that I then had, it can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that I could think of attacking a 
Woman whom the moſt enterprizing of our Sex had 
thought proper to leave undiſturbed. Particular Cir- 
cu ces it was that formed our Engagement. 

I had juſt obtained a Regiment; and as my Father 
had for ſome Time lived retired upon his Eftate in 
the Country, he had deſired the Count of Canaples, 
who was our Relation, and who had a great Intereſt 
in the Army, to look a little to my Conduct, and to 
aſſiſt me with his Counſels. | 
The Count thought himſelf the more obliged to 
it, for that I owed to his Recommendation my Re- 
giment, in Preference to older Officers, and wio by 
their Services had deſerved it better than me. His 

axim indeed was, that there could be nothing more 
Contrary to good Order, than to put Boys at the 
Head of Commands, which was not then a rare Prac- 
= ice; he added, that after having ſpoke his Opinion 
3 as 
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ſhe had thought, or I had dared to conceive a Hope 
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kind Reception is the moſt 


1 
as a Patriot, upon this Abuſe, he did not think him. 


ſelf obliged to be the Dupe of it neither, fo as to 


have only his good Intentions for his Pains, with- 
out being ſure of gaining much Efteem, or per- 


| haps other than a great deal of Ridicule: Conſe. 
quently he had ated ſtrenuouſly in my Favour, and 
the Succeſs of his Sollicitations gave him an Autho- 
rity to recommend to me the juſtifying, by my Ap- 
plication to my Duty, the Favour he had obtained 


for me. Gratitude then obliged me to pay aſliduouſly 
my Devoirs to him. 3 

The Counteſs of Canaples received me at firſt with 
that Sort of Kindneſs which one ſhows to a little 
Relation, with whoſe Conduct one is in ſome Sort 


_ entruſted in the Eyes of the Public. My Docility 


towards their Advice augmented the Concern they 


took for what related to me; the Countels eſpecially 
ſeemed every Day to throw more Tenderneſs into it. 


It is from Perſons of a naturally ſerious Turn, that a 

ſenſible. I fet myſelf 
then to do my beſt to pleaſe her: The Reſpect with 
which the inſpired me, hindered me from perceiving 
the Impreſſion ſhe made on my Heart, but then it 
contributed to engrave it the deeper. Reſpect may 


_ conſtrain Love, may hide it, but never extinguiſhes, 


and often heightens it. Love is like thoſe ſpirituous 

Liquors which the leſs they exhale, acquire the more 

Strenpth. | Ls | 
I had ſo little Experience that I never ſuſpe&ed 


the Situation of my Soul. I only felt that when I 


was not with her, I experienced a certain Inquietude 
more lively than afflicting, nor could I approach her 


without an Emotion, which put me out of myſelf. 


Our firſt Deſires do not even manifeſt their Nature 
to us by Reflection, in the Moment that they agi- 


tate us; the more one feels, the leſs one thinks; it 


is from Memory that we afterwards reflect. 
I paſſed near two Months in this delicious unde- 
terminate Situation; ſolely taken up with a Defire 


of pleaſing the Counteſs, and happy in that Deſire, 


I ſo attentive to etrate and prevent her 
was 10 pen P Wil, 
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Will, that ſhe could have no Advice to give me, but 
ſhe heaped upon me lively, tender and ingenious En- 
comiums. | | 

As I abſolutely ſubmitted my Conduct to her, I 
loved to give her an Account of it; I enjoyed a ſe- 
cret Satisfaction in diſcovering the Bottom of my 
Soul to her. I entered into Particulars of the molt 
intimate, and I might fay of the moſt frivolous Na- 
ture, if, by Queſtions that bore more the Air of 
Tenderneſs than of Curiofity, ſhe had not made me 
ſenſible that the Trifles I communicated to her, were 
none of them indifferent to her. Thoſe Particulars 
ſo trivial and deſpicable to Minds under the Chill 
of Inſenſibility, are Matter of Importance to thoſe 
whom Love has united. This was precifely the 
State in which we found ourſelves, before either f 
us were aware of it. We felt the quickeſt Love, we 
taſted thoſe Pleaſures of it, that are perhaps the 
moſt delicious, and ſurely the moſt rare, without 
ever having pronounced the Name of it. 

One Day that the Counteſs and I were in the 
Midſt of thoſe Effuſions of the Heart, which con- 
ſtituted our Happineſs, I ſelt myfelf penetrated with 
a Tranſport before unknown, and then ſo new to 
me, that by a Vivacity of Sentiment more than of 
Reflection, I embraced the Counteſs, a Liberty I had 
never before that Inſtant taken: I held her for ſome 
Moments claſped in my Arms, and felt that I was 
preſſed by hers. We looked at one another aſter- 
wards, without ſaying a Word, and what was ſingular 
enough, me it was who bluſhed ; but ſhe remark- 
ed it, and that Inſtant a Bluſh overſpread her Face. 
She dejected her Eyes, ſighed and fell into a profound 
Meditation. Still we did not on either Side utter one 
Syllable, and indeed, what could we have ſaid in 

e Confuſion of Ideas and Sentiments in which we 
both were? Our Action and the Agitation which 
followed upon it, produced all of a Sudden a Ray of 
Light, that opened our Eyes on the State of our 

earts; we diſcovered it at once together, and now 
we underſtood one another. In my Life I never ex- 
RR perienced, 
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(8) 
perienced, at one Inſtant of Time, ſo much Pleaſure, 


| fo much Pain, and fo many oppoſite Sentiment, 


= ich it was for Love alone to re-unite and recon- 
cile. 

To recover myſelf and to make a Diverſion in 
her Thoughts, I took her Hand which I kiſſed; ! 


felt a feint Struggle from her to withdraw it. She 


left it however to me, whether ſhe did not care to 
afflict me, or whether ſhe was afraid that ſuch a lit- 
tle Mark of Rigour might ſeem to me to lay too 


great a Streſs on the Favour. Emboldened, or ra- 


ther animated by this Action itſelf of mine, I preſ- 
ied her Hand with my Lips, and fell at her Feet up- 
on my Knees: The Countefs at this, drawing back 
in a Fright, * get up, faid ſhe, © I cannot conceive 
* what you mean; I never ſaw you ſo much out of 
* the Way.“ Ah! Madam, faid I, I myſelf ſhould 
be puzzled to give you an Account of a Condition 
* ſo perfectly new to me; all that I can fay, is, that 


you are the only Perſon on Earth, who have made 


me experience it, and that I can imagine no Ha 

pineſs but with you; may I flatter myſelf with be- 
ing dear to you?” © I have for you, faid ſhe, * the 
* moſt tender Friendſhip, and I ſhould be ſorry you 
* tad not the ſame for me: You owe it me, and you 
* are not capable of being ungrateful.” © I am far in- 
* deed irom being fo,” replied I, and I can no lon- 


ger diſſemble to myſelf the having the moſt vio- 


* lent Love for you; I certainly was ſtruck with it 
* from the firſt Moment that I ſaw you, but, it is not 
till this Inftant, that I find what it is.“ Do you 
know what you are ſaying?” anſwered the Coun- 
teſs, you in Love with me? and what do you pre- 
tend fromit? To love you on, ſaid IJ. This 
goes too far, Sir,” faid ſhe, © I cannot, nor I ought 
rot to hear more of this; withdraw, I beg it of 
you, do rot force me to repent the innocent Kind- 
neſſes I have ſhowed you, and which another Word 


of this Sort from you, would render criminal 
ones.“ | 
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I was fo confounded with the involuntary Decla- 
ration I bad juſt made, that I had not the Strength 


to reply; but I could not have had that of quitting. 


her, if ſhe had not called her Women, to whom ſhe 


gave ſome Orders, that buſied them neceſſarily, and 


for a Time, about her Perſon. I durſt not then 
ſupport the Preſence of any Witneſs in the Agitati- 
on, eaſy to remark in all my Countenance. I leſt 


the Room therefore that Moment, charmed with 
getting alone to recover a Freedom of Breath, and 


of thinking upon what I had done. 
This Situation was however ſo ſtrange to me, that 

I could not clear up to myſelf, whether I ought to 

be fatisfied, or diſpleaſed with what had happened 


a 
to me; I was horribly in Pain for the Air of Reſent- | 


ment the Counteſs had ſhown me, but the Declara- 


tion I had dared to make her carried to my Heart 


a ſecret Conſolation. A Paſſion concealed is a Load 
to fink under, from which a Declaration is a Relief, 
| that proceeds from Hope, or gives Birth to it. 


If the Counteſs had received the Declaration of 


mine with a cool Haughtineſs, or a contemptuous 


Pleaſantry, I had never dared to appear beſore her 


| again: but the Fear ſhe had ſhown a little diminiſh- 


mine. I began to ſuſpe& that I was not abſo- 


| lutely without Merit, and as the Progreſs of Pre- 
ſumption is * rapid, I conceived the moſt flat- 
tering Hopes. My Confidence was not fo regularly 


reaſoned as I now paint it; the Operations of the 


Underſtanding are leſs quick than the Motions of the 
Heart, and of Self-Love, and a Paſſion is better 


guided by the Light of pure Sentiment, than by me- 


thodized Reflections. I burned with Impatience to 
ſee Madam de Canaples again. I went the next Day 


to her, and found her melancholy and caft down: I 


was pierced to the Heart at it, and told her fo in 


the moſt tender Terms; but I durſt not ſpeak to her 


of my Paſſion ; her Women ſcarce ftirred out of the 


Room, and I thought I had too many Things to fay - 


to her that would not well bear an Interruption. In 
this State of Undeciſion L paſſed ſeveral Days, but 
e 1 at 
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(10) | 
at length I forced myſelf to tell her, that ind 
dent of the Gratitude, and Attachment which I owed 
to her, ſhe could not doubt but that the Paſſion with 

which ſhe had inſpired me, made me extreamly ſen- 
ſible to the Condition in which I faw her. Alas! 
faid ſhe with a Sigh, © the principal Motive of the 
* Concern you take in my Condition, is the very 
Motive that plunges me into it; you love me, that 
Love alone could of itſelf be a great Misfortune 
to me; but I love you, and that it is which con- 
* ſummates my Diſtreſs. The Counteſs at theſe 
Words could not refrain her Tears; I immediately 
_ threw myſelf at her Feet, and would have embraced 
her Knees. * Hold, ſays ſhe, repelling my Endea- 
vours, the Declaration I have juſt made you is not 
* a Favour: It is a violent Remedy to which I found 
* myſelf 2 to have Recourſe. 
In vain did I want to impoſe upon myſelf with 
reſpect to my Sentiments towards you; I am forced 
to ſee into their Nature: Why was it not in my 
Power to prevent them? but you became the Mat- 
ter of my Heart before I ſuſpeQed it of being even 
ſenſible the little Diſpoſition I have always had for 
Perſons of your Age, my Contempt for their Fol- 
lies and Preſumption had appeared to me ſufficient 
Arms againſt their Seduction; a natural Pride even 
hindered me from believing that I needed any 
Guard againſt them. Your Youth, the Graces of 
your Figure, and Underſtanding pleaſed without 
alarming me: I'deemed you of, no Conſequence, 
and my Security has ſold me: The Virtue indeed 
I remarked in you, and that Virtue alone ought 
to have given me a Suſpicion of your being dan- 
gerous; but can one diſtruſt what one eſteems ? 
yet is it that very Virtue that has ſeduced me; it 
concealed the Danger from me, whilſt it ſuffered 
me to ſee, with too favourable a Senſe, how ami- 
able you were: Leſs yirtuous, you had been lets 
fatal to me. Let me at leaſt think for my Conſo- 
lation, that a Character like mine could not devi- 
ate from the Paths of Virtue, but through the _— 
| | that 
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(11 ) 
« that T was purſuing Virtue. In ſhort, I love you, 
and I pretend the leſs to hide it from you, for that 
« ] am clear, that I tell it you for the firſt and laſt 
Time of my Life; you are full dear to me then, 
but my Duty is ſtill more fo, and I ſtand in need 
n 


« of your aſſiſting me to return to it; your Abſence 
can alone reſtore my Tranquillity ; you are to join 
your Regiment in a Month; I inſiſt that you go 
to it immediately; your Impatience will appear 
natural, and nobody will ſuſpect the true Motive 


What Madam, faid I, have you acquainted 
* me with the moſt exalted Happineſs, to which I 


could aſpire, merely to render me at the ſame In- 


« ftant the moſt miſerable of Men? No! I cannot 


 * obey you.“ Yet, faid ſhe, ſo it muſt be. You 


love me ſince you tell me fo, and I believe you; 
your Soul is naturally ſincere, and the World has 
* not yet had the Time to corrupt its Candour: I 


| © judge then by the Sacrifice made by my own Heart, 


* of what it muſt coſt yours; but our Situations are 
* widely different ; you are going to find a Reſource 
in a Diverſity of Occupations and Objects. Diſſi- 
pation deſtroys, or diverts the Paſſion of Love. For 
me in my Solitude, I ſhall perhaps be taken up 
* with Thoughts of nothing but what I ought to for- 
get, and ſhall have no Support but the Neceſſity 
* of my Duty, a Duty which rather adds new 
* Cruelty to my Fate.” And why, faid I, Ma- 
* dam, do you take it into your Head that your 
Duty is wounded by a Paſſion ſo pure? Why ſhould 
* you think yourſelf criminal for your Senſibility ? 
* are we the Maſters of the Motions of our Heart ? 
* You are perſuaded you ſay, of the Purity of my 
Soul; you ought to be ſo then of my having no 
* Deſign to deceive you.” | 
It ſignifies nothing,” ſaid the Counteſs, to enter 
upon ſuch a Diſcuſſion. Whether Reaſon or Preju- 
dice, I will not ſubmit a Matter to any Examina- 
tion in which we are too much intereſted, you and 


; *1, to be the Judges. One rarely examines the 


Prin- 
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” (12) 
* Principles of one's Duty, but from a Deſire of ex. 
_ * empting one's ſelf from it, or to juſtify the having 
already violated it. There exiſt beſides Rules of 
Conduct, which in vain are taxed of being Preju- 
dices ; I ſee there is no deviating from them with- 
out a Conſciouſneſs of Shame, and that is ſuffici- 
ent for me; there is no Need then of my examin- 
ing whether they are reaſonable, to know whether 
I ought to reſpect them. You fay, you do not 
mean to deceive me; I do not think you have ſuch 
a Defign, but we may deceive ourſelves ; and in- 
deed, of what can we be ſure, when we cannot 
anſwer for our own Hearts? I have but little 
Experience in this Matter ; but it has concerned 
me too nearly not to have carefully reflected up- 
on it for ſome Days paſt; I have fortified my 
Reflections by the Example of Women who 
have loft themſelves; who have, by Degrees, paſ- 
ſed from a State of Virtue, to a State of Diſorder. 
I ſee that Innocence has its Scruples. The firſt 
Faults occafion Remorſe, conſequent ones oblite- 
rate it, and one cannot be too ſoon afraid of one's 
ſelf; you ſee the Bottom of my Heart; far then 
from Combating my Sentiments, adopt them, and 
aid me to-ſtrengthen myſelf in them. To ſecure 
then our A in them, let us ſeparate ; I have 
ſaid all that I think myſelf obliged to fay to you. 
A longer Converſation could be but dangerous, and 
would begin to be criminal where it ceaſes to be 
neceſſary.” 7 
All the Time the Counteſs had continued ſpeaking, 
had remained under a Surprize which had kept me 
from interrupting her. But no ſooner had ſhe end- 
ed, than, ſhocked to Death at the Meaſure ſhe want- 
ed me to take, in that Moment that I thought my 
Happineſs the moſt ſecure, I threw myſelf at her 
Feet, and tried to ſoften her, rather by Tranſports 
and the moſt paſſionate Proteſtations, than by 
cool Reaſoning. Do not, ſaid ſhe, attempt to 
melt me into Tenderneſs; my Heart is but too 
* much diſpoſed to it; ſhow that you deſerve this 
| . 6 
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(13) 
Declaration by your reſpecting it. But ſhould you 
« abuſe it, ſhould I find yk too weak to Nat 
« your Urgencies, you will force me to have Re- 
« courſe to the moſt violent of all Remedies, which 
might be accuſed of being romantic, and which 
« is perhaps the only one that, from the Dignity of 
its Motive, can ſecure the Virtue of a Woman in 
© ſuch a Condition. Be affured then, that rather 
© than expoſe myſelf to yield, it is to the Count de 
© Canaples himſelf, to whom I would diſcover the 


© be to no better Purpoſe, than to make three Per- 
© ſons unhappy ; and ſuch might be the Fruit of ſo 
violent a Step, that perhaps the leaſt of thoſe hurt 


| © for the Conſequences of ſuch an Action, in the 
© Motives themſelves that determined me to that 
Action. Let us then rather try on each Side to 


© fe& of our Love be an Effort in Favour of Vir- 
tue.“ Eo | 


Delicacy gives to a virtuous Woman, extends fo far, 
as to ſubordinate to it the Tranſports of Love. I 
durſt not then reſiſt, and I withdrew, penetrated to 
the Heart with Affliction. = Dp; 

Uncertain however whether I ought, or not, to 


myſelf that ſhe might poſſibly take up more favour- 
able Sentiments, I went to her again the next Day. 
I found with her a Lady whom J did not know, and 


tention. The Reception which the Counteſs gave 
me at firſt, had nothing in it very decifive one Way 


aſked me when it was I propoſed to ſet out, and up- 
on the Anſwer I made her, that I had not yet fixed 
a Day, the Air of her Countenance became ſucceſ- 
ſively fo ſerious, ſo cold, ſo haughty, that it went 
almoſt even the Length of an Indiſeretion on her 
Side. As for me, I was cut down with it, and 


_ Judging 


« State of my Heart, ſo that your Perſeverance would 
* by it, would be me, as I might find a Conſolation 


© regain our Tranquillity. Go, and let the firſt Ef- 


That Empire which the Reſpect of a Lover with 


obey entirely the Counteſs, and willing to flatter 


who appeared to me, to obſerve us with great At- 


or another. After ſome indifferent Matters, ſhe 


LT) - 
judging that I had nothing more to hope, ſcarce 


was this Viſitant of hers gone out, but 1 told th 
Counteſs that I ſhould ſet out the next Day. 

The Count de Canaples who came in at that In- 
ſtant, having heard what I ſaid, there was no retract- 
ing it. He made me a Compliment upon my Zeal, 
and foretold from it that I ſhould become an excel- 
lent Officer. I never however was leſs flattered with 
Encomiums, than I was at that Time with thoſe of 

the Count. Yet afraid of deſtroying his good Opi- 
nion of me, by any Marks of il Ho, or of 
giving him any Room to ſuſpect the Truth, I went 
out to give Orders for my Departure. Thoſe who 
never loved but moderately, may conſider ſo prompt 
an Obedience as an Inſtance of a very flight Paſſion, 
but were they to deepen into the Knowledge of the 
Heart, they would judge better, and that nothing 
but the trueſt Love- n is capable of ſuch a Sa- 
crifice. I was not then ſenſible that the Counteſs on 
her Part, made at leaft as violent an one as what 
ſhe had exacted from me. Amongſt Women even 
the moſt governed by Reaſon there is to them 2 
great Way from the Danger of yielding to the Fear 
of it; from that Fear to the Defire of forcing them- 
ſelves to fly an Occaſion of it, from that Deſire again 
to the Reſolution, and a much greater Way yet 
from that Reſolution to the Courage neceſſary to 
execute it. . | of 

The Counteſs of Canaples is the only Woman 1 
have known capable of laying theſe ees into 
one, and clearing them all at one Exertion. 

Whatever Defire I had of taking a private 


Leave, I could not once find her alone, and the was 


Miſtreſs enough of herſelf not to give me any Ad- 
vantage over her, in my parting Compliments. 
My firſt Adventure, it is plain, could not teach 


me to deſpiſe Women; but it taught me to eſteem 


_ myſelf, and that is a Science eafy to learn. I have 
had fince, as much as any one, what is called, Suc- 
ceſſes in Gallantry, but none of them ever flattered 
me 


(15) 
me ſo ſenſibly, as the Impreſſion T had made on the 


| Heart of Madam de Canaples. 


Since the Intoxication of my Paſſions has been 
diſſipated, I have ſometimes reflected upon the Na- 


ture of the Conqueſts which feed the Vanity of our 
| Sex, and I have remarked, that moſt of the Women 
| who are the Subjects of its Triumph, have a cold 


Heart, their Senſations Tranquil enough, and a diſ- 


| tempered Head; it is not Reaſon that determines 
their Choice; it is not Love; it is not even Plea- 
fſure; it is Folly that warms their Imagination for 


ſome Man who becomes ſucceſſively the Object, the 
# Accomplice, and the Victim of their Whim. A 


* r 2 * 
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ö 2 for a ſecond, who has no other 


Love, and 
| ſcarce come into the Army, when the Duties of my 


nemme EIS 


Lover often pleaſes them, for no other Reaſon but 
the having preſented himſelf the firſt, and is ſoon 
Merit but 
t of preſenting himſelf the laſt, 3 
I had ſet out on my Journey with a Heart full of 
netrated with Affliction. But I had 


Station employed me ſufficiently to make a Diverſion 
in my Sentiments, and other Diſſipations ſoon com- 
pleated the Return of my Gaiety. I found myſelf 
in a few Days the intimate Friend of a Number of 
Perſons of my own Age, who had never ſeen me be- 
fore. It was, in my acquaintance with them, that 
I learned the Theory of that Life in which I was to 
make ſo ſhining a Figure, I heard amongſt them, 
of nothing but Women diſtracted for them, of Wo- 
men ſacrificed the one to the other, and oſten to 
Humour or Fancy; it was not, but through an Ex- 
ceſs of Modeſty, they mentioned thoſe they had ſe- 
duced, becauſe that Seduction ſuppoſed at leaſt ſome 
previous Courrſhip. I could not be reconciled to 
myſelf, for my Wonder, at the Innocence in which 
1 had lived till then, and which I durſt not own. 
I was jealous of what I heard, aſhamed of having 
nothing like it to relate of myſelf, and as yet too 
ingenious to invent or impoſe any Stories of that 
Sort. But I determined firmly within myſelf, to do 
as much to be talked of, as any of them, on my 
e Return 


(16) 
Return from the Army, and that it ſhould not at 
leaft be my Fault, if I did not obtain the ſame Ad- 
vantages to make a Parade of, in the Courſe of the 
next Campaign. 85 
I am ſince perſuaded, that if even then, I would 
have availed myſelf of my Imagination, towards put- 
ting myſelf on a Footing with the reſt, by Dint of 
Fiction, however aukwardly I might have gone about 
it for Want of Experience; thoſe who would have 
the moſt doubted of the Truth of my Boaſts, would 
not have dared to have openly confeſſed it, for Fear 
of giving me the Hint o 2 that their Ad- 
ventures were not a Jot more real. I know nothing 
ſo much in the Intereſt of Coxcombry in one, as Cox- 
combry in another. TR: 
As ſoon as the Army ſeparated, I returned to 
Court, and my firſt Viſit was to Madam de Canaples. 
The Leſſons which I had received, the Stories which 
I had learned upon Women, and which I believed 
as firmly as if I had been a Witneſs to them, the 
Reflections I had made in Conſequence of them, all 
- concurred to inſpire me with a Confidence, of which 
I promiſed to myſelf to make due Advantage. 1 
preſented myſelf before her with an Air, rather morc 
unembaraſſed than I had had when I had left her; 
and I was received by her with a tender Friendſhip, 
the Expreſſions of which were a little perplexed, 
without being ſo much ſo as to give any Suſpicion; 
I tried to anſwer them upon the familiar Strain. But 
whether ſhe threw too much Awe into her Counte- 
nance, or whether I'could not conquer the Habit of 
reſpecting her; I could not endeavour to ſhake off 
that Reſpect, without finding a Conſtraint come up- 
on me, in Proportion, which produced the ſame Ef- 
fect. I was fo aukward in my Freedoms ; I had fo 
ill a Grace in my Airs of Prefumption, that I myſelf 
was ſenſible of it, and finding no Glimpſe of Hope 
from the obſtinate Struggles 1 bad within my Heart, 
Ieven gave up the Point, and ſubmitted to the Aſcen- 
dant ſhe had obtained over me. I continued then to 


make my Court to her on that Footing. But in _ 
res 
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fares and Diſſipations, it was that I fought to make 
a Diverſion from the Love which I continued to feel 
| for her, and I renounced at Length a hopeleſs Pur- 
= 5 | 

In the Age I then was, the Pleaſures of Love mi- 
mick the Sentiment of it, and hinder one's being too 
much tormented with it; I reſolved then to give 
© myſelf up to all Occaſions of it that ſhould offer, and 
I was ſoon as much in the thickeſt of them as I could 
E wiſh. The Reception I met with, the Facility of 
the Conqueſts which I had fo ardently deſired, which I 
bad thought difficult, and which I yet felt, of great 
Importance to my Happineſs, all gave me a high Opi- 
nion of myſelf. I concluded from thence that Ma- 
dam de Canaples had either not loved me at all, or 
0 vas capable of loving but lightly, fince ſhe had with- 
. WE held from me thoſe Proofs of it, of which I found 
| others ſo liberal. I was far from thinking that there 
| 
| 


& was any other Diſtinction between Woman and Wo- 
man but that of Figure or Youth” _ 
lt may be remembered, that the Day I took Leave 
of Madam de Canaples, J had ſeen with her a Woman 
who was a Stranger to me. I ſoon got acquainted with 
ber in the World, and from herſelf I learned the Mo- 
= tive of her Viſit. It was the Marchioneſs de Rberel. 
Her Perſon was inviting, and it was hardly poſſible 
to have more Wit, or leſs Morals than ſhe had, or 
more Contempt for the Decencies of Life, though 
= the did not withal want for Probity. Nobody, in 
hort, ever preſerved more Candour in the Midft of 
her Vices. The firſt Supper at which we met, be- 
| gun our Acquaintance, and eſtabliſhed our Intima- 
cy. She began with aſking me, if I continued my 
Aſſiduities to Madam de Canaples, and added, with- 
out waiting for my Anfwer, that ſhe had pronoun- 
* ced that our Commerce could not laſt long, for that 
the Character of a Prude did not ſympathiſe enough 
< with that of a handiome gay young Fellow like me,” 
I was at firſt ſurprized with fuch an Attack, and 
I anſwered her about Madam de Canaples with all the 


Reſpect 
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(18) 
Reſpect which I owed her. I had yet ſome Virtue 
left, and it is not before the having long renounceg 
| It, that one can bring one's ſelf to talk the Language 
of Vice. 
Upon this Decency of my Anſwer, the Marchio. 
neſs ſaid, It is at leaſt perfectly right in you, to 
© keep Meaſures in ſpeaking of a Lady, with whom 
© you have lived: Beſides, Candour is the Virtue of 
_ © Youth. The Counteſs too is of a Character to 
© take it well of you, if it ſhould come to her Ears, 
© Others would not much mind it either Way, and 
as to me to whom this Diſcretion can do neither 
Good nor Harm, I eſteem you neither the more 
© nor the leſs for it. I own to 5 — that Curioſity it 
* was, which made me pay a Viſit to Madam de Ca- 


_ © naples upon a Pretext of the ſlighteſt. I had heard The 
© of her having a Jewel with her, of which ſhe was Rhetel, 
Choice, and kept from the World; that Jewel it extenſi 

ſeems was you, and 1 had a Mind to judge of it by nd no 

my own Eyes. I found you there, and applauded ty, bu 
her Taſte on her Happineſs, but you was not made of con 
to bury yourſelf in Prudery, at your coming into She 
© the World. The Counteſs ougli not take it ill, viſit'Þ 
or think it ſtrange that you ſhould have left her, Day. 
and ſhe will always have the Honour to be at the fraid 
Head of your Hiſtory.” In all Events, faid I, ligne. 
Madam, her Friendſhip will do me an Honour, and ſenti: 
© ſhe will never have Reaſon to bluſh for her Good- I 
* neſs to me.. How bluſh? faid the Marchioneſs, Wi Wit, 
© ſhe has nothing but to be vain of in it.” And with deal 
this ſhe run on with ſo many Encomiums upon me, all b 
and thoſe ſo unguarded with Reſerve ; ſo fulſome, in hoc 
ſhort, that ſhe muſt of the two have inſpired me Rea 

with Indignation againſt her, or with Admiration of 88 

myſelf. I choſe the The Men of the fineſt Senſe 


are often the Dupes of as coarſe a Bait, preſented 


even by Fools; was it then for a young preſumptu- rn 
ous od like mine, not to give Way to the Intoxi- 62 
cation ts 
Though nothing eſcaped me which could aſfect a, 


the Honour of Madam de Canaples, or that could in- 
| a ſinuate 


3 (19) 

ue anuate that ſhe owed my Reſerve to my Diſcretion, a 
ces MFineſſe ſo much the more criminal, that a Man there- 
ave by uſurps a Reputation of Probity, whilſt the Cha- 


racer of a Lady is not the leſs blaſted ; the Marchio- 
io. neſs remained perſuaded that I had been what is cal- 


to. lied perfectly well with Madam de Canaples. Wo- 
m men given up to Diſorder, do not believe Adven- 


of tures, becauſe they are informed of them, but be- 


to cauſe they ſuppoſe them; it is leſs from the Penetra- 
rs, non of their 1 —— than from the Corrup- 
nd ton of their Heart, that they ſometimes gueſs right. 
They cannot entertain other Ideas, as how ſhould 
they have Faith in Virtue, who have themſelves no 


Conduct, and from that of others like themſelves ? 
The Converſation I had that Day with Madam de 
Rhetel, or rather that ſhe had with me, was a very 
extenſive one. Her Ideas appeared at firſt ſo odd 
and novel, that I was only ſtruck with their Singulari- 


of conceiving her Principles. | 

She did not wait for my aſking her Permiſſion to 
viſit her, ſhe ordered it me, and I went there the next 
Day. I found her alone, and as if ſhe had been a- 


ſentials. 
I have already faid that ſhe had a great deal of 


deal ; I would not take upon me to decide whether 
all her Ideas were juſt, but they appeared to me me- 
thodized into a Syſtem. It is then to enable the 
Reader to judge of them at one View, that I throw 
into one Converſation the Sum of what ſhe ſaid to 
me in ſeveral, upon different Occaſions, and accord- 


Principles of Life. Wy - 
* Confeſs to me, ſaid ſhe, © that the World you 
dam de Canaples? I ſhall, faid I, 8 
| „ 


/ 


Principles of it, and judge of others from their own 


ty, but in a little Time ſhe brought me to the Point 
fraid of loſing any Time in the Education ſhe de- 
ligned for me, the entered immediately upon Ef 


Wit, I ought to add that ſhe had reflected a great 


ing as ſhe found me diſpoſed to reliſh her Opinions or 


„now live with, and for which you are made, is 
better than the ſober, ſad private Audiences of Ma- 
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ſo admirably formed.” 


© for in ſhort, if I underſtand you right, or if you 
© yourſelf underſtand the Force of what you ſay, you 


© in downright earneſt with Madam de Canaples, and 
© ſhe inſenſible to it, two Articles of which either is 


'©< herſelf? 


© ſeſs to you a different Truth, which is that! 5 

* ſought for no Happineſs but with her ; and u zess 
* but for my Fear of diſturbing her's, I mould yet be livel 
© a Stranger to that World, for which you think me ger th 


But, this is too rich,” ſaid the Marchioneſs, d, , 7 
you know that the few Words you have faid, com- L 
* prehend ſomething fo incredible! fo prodigious! but 


* muſt not only be in love, but, once more, in love, 


incredible by itſelf, and taken both together com- 


poſe a Prodigy.” - © There 1: however, {aid I, © no- on 
© thing fo ſure.” I love Madam de Canaples, and cannot A 
bring her to love me.” I had ſtuck more to Truth, ; - 
if, in doing Juſtice to her Virtue, I had painted her . 3 
leſs inſenſible; but the Love I preſerved for her, * 
made me reſpect her Secret: Such a Confidence ; > 
would have appeared criminal to me: True Love : Io 
is almoſt a Virtue, and when one feels it, all Cox- « Jef 
combry vaniſhes. * How, faid the Marchioneſfs, ; c 
© this Lady would not accept of you; and do ; 80 
you ſeriouſly believe, that you would have really ; - 


* diſpleaſed her, if you had obliged her to renounce 
62 _— which was no doubt very irkſome to 

| n truth, one learns every Day ſomething 
© new; ſee here an odd unaccountable Effect of 
© Love! And you believe, do you, in this fame 
Love? I believe, faid I, that it is the firft and 
© ſtrongeſt of our Paſſions.” . * You have, faid tae 


Marchioneſs, very falſe Ideas of Love. . 8 

* The Paſſions which agitate Mankind, explain and WR , ®: 
* unfold themſelves in their Hearts before they have 2 
© the leaſt Notion of Love. Anger, Envy, Pride, . — 
« Avarice, Ambition, all theſe manifeſt themſelves in. " 
Men from their Infancy ; the Objects in them are © V 
* little, but they are thoſe of that Age. Thoſe Pat- 8 


£ ſions are not more violent too, but when their 6 
| | | | 6 ] e 
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« jefts are more important; often they are not fo 
« lively, and if one of them becomes in Time ſtrong- 
« erthan it was at firſt, it is commonly by the Ex- 
« tintion of the others which had ſhared the Soul 
« with 1t. 

Love makes itſelf ſenſible to us at a certain age; 
but is it any Thing elſe than a Portion of the ge- 
« neral Tafte which Men have for Pleaſure? The 


« Age in which it is at the Height of its Triumph, 


is that in which the other Paſſions have no Oppor- 


* tunity of exerciſing their Sway: In an Age in 
© which one is inſenſible to Avarice, becauſe one has 
no Property; to Ambition, becauſe one is of no 


Conſequence. The other Paſſions do not diſplay 
* themſelves but when they have proper Food for 
them; but if once they are put into Motion, they 


© ſoon overpower that of Love. This Paſſion de- 


« ſtroys itſelf by Uſe, whilft the others ſtrengthen by 
© it, and 13 limited to one Seafon of Life, whilſt the 
* others extend through the whole Courſe of it: 


Love, in ſhort, is one of our Wants, as keen, and 
* leſs frequent than the others. It is rarely a Paſſion ; 


* ſometimes a weak one; and of all Pleaſures the 


{ © ſhorteſt: The Pleaſure of it too often depends up- 


* on Faſhion. Have there not been Times when 
* Table-Chear convened together Men only, and 


when Women were reckoned for nothing in that 

& © Society of which they are at preſent the Life and 
Soul, leſs through the Love of 

| © Faſhion? 


| pou that one is ſenſible of it, till undeceived by 


xperience. How many has not one ſeen ſeemingly 


carried away by the moſt violent Paſſion, who be- 
lieve themſelves ready to facrifice their Life for a 
Woman, and who perhaps would have done it, as 
one executes in a drunken Fit what one would 
ot defend ſober? How many do I fay, has not 
done ſeen ſacrifice this ſame Woman to Ambition, 


to 


them than through 


= * If the Senſe of Love is exceeding lively, the 
& © Sentiment of it is exceeding rare: One often ſup- 
= © Poſes it where it is not; one often ingenuouſly ima- 


_ © affociate Self-Love to it for its Support. There 


c © that has not its Fanaticks? Muſick, Hunting, even 


. . — 
arne * n 
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* 


the only one. - 


© ſprings from a pe 
d as mean it greatly to the Praiſe of Women, that 
t 


is the Fruit of their Education, if one may call 


© inſpire them with no others: Having no Hold up- 


„ 
© to Avarice, to Vanity, to a faſhionable Air? Other 
© Paſſions ſubſiſt N their 1 Aliment ; Love 
« ſtands in need of a Spice of Contradiction that ſhall 


are, it may be ſaid, Lovers who ſacrifice every Thing 
© to their Paſſion ; that may happen becauſe there i 
© nothing that does not happen ; for where is that 
© Paſſion, where is that Taſte, ſerious or frivolous, 


study, and a thouſand other Objects may become 
reſpectively the fole Paſſion of one Perſon, and ſhut 
up his Heart againſt all others; fo it may be of 
Love, which is never the firſt Paſſion, and rarely 


* Thoſe great and rare Sacrifices too of the Heart 
are ſcarce ever ſeen but on the Side of the Woman; 
* almoſt all the generous Procedures belong to them 
in Love, and often in Friendſhip, eſpecially when 
© it has ſucceeded to Love. Now do not imagine 
that what J here ſay to the Advantage of my Sex 

nal Concern ; I do not fo much 


© they have the Soul more ſenſible, more ſincere, 
and more courageous in Love than the Men; it 


« by the Name of Education, the Care taken to 
breed a Softneſs in their Hearts and an Emptineſs 
in their Heads, which produce all their Miſguidan- 
ces. Women are ſcarce open to any Impreſſions 
© but thoſe of Love, becauſe Men are ſollicitous to 


on them in Affairs, they can only know them in 
© their Connexions of Pleaſure. Thus moſt Women 
in the World paſs their Lives in being ſucceſlively | 
* flattered, ſpoiled, ſeduced, caſt off, and at length 
left upon their own Hands without other but one 
only Reſource, that of a Devotion of mere Prac- 
« tice, and full tireſome when without Virtue, with- 
out Fervour, and without ſome Party-Zeal of Re- 
„„ 

Love, it is ſaid, is the Buſineſs of thoſe who have 
© no Buſineſs. Diſoccupation then is the Mother- 

| = e 6- Jpeg 
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« Spring of the Miſtakes of Conduct into which Love 
throws the Women: This Paſſion produces few 
Effects worth Notice in thoſe Women in low Life, 
as much taken up as the Men of that Claſs in hard 
« Work ; though there are many of them plunged 
« into Vice, not from any Inſtigation of the Heart, 
« rarely from a Taſte of Pleaſure, and almoſt always 
« by their Indigence ; but I am ſpeaking here only of 
« thoſe who have a certain Rank in the World, or of 
« thoſe whom Opulence or Idlenefs have placed with- 
in the Reach of aſſuming their Manners 
The Education of Men, all imperfe& as it is, 

both in its Object and Method, at leaſt the 
« Advantage of employing them, of filling their 
Heads with Ideas good or bad, but which make a 
« Diverſion from the Sentiments of the Heart. Af- 
fairs, Employs, or Occupations of ſome Sort or 
another ſucceed to their Education, and leave to 
Love only a Place ſubordinate to other Paſſions. 
What they call Love is the Uſe of certain Pleaſures 
* which they ſeek by Fits, which they at firſt ſeize. 
* with Ardour, which they vary from Diſtaſte or In- 
* conſtancy, and to which they are obliged to re- 
* nounce when thoſe Pleaſures ceaſe to be convenient 
* to them, or themſelves are no longer fit for thoſe 
* Pleaſures.” Here I could not help interrupting the - 
* Marchioneſs; I was fo ſcandalized to hear a fine 
Woman and ſtill young, profeſs a kind of Atheiſm 

| © in Love, that I thought myſelf concerned in Ho- 
* nour to combat her Opinion. How! faid I, 
* Madam, can one doubt of the Power of Love? To 
* be ſenſible of it, it is ſufficient for me to have be- 
fore experienced it, and now again to be expoſed 
to it with yourſelf; but independent of my own 
private Experience, I hear of nothing more fre- 
* quently than of Connexions formed by Love, and. 
* which a long Serious of Years has rendered reſpect- 
* able, without having weakened them.” 

I know, faid the Marchioneſs, and I have ex- 

* amined with Attention thoſe Connexions of which 
* ſo much is faid ; ſome of them there are who de- 


« ſerve” 


Senſe of it. 


624) 
© ſerye the Praiſes beſtowed upon them; they are 


* thoſe whom Love may have begun, but whon 
* Friendſhip has conſecrated. And I know ſome 
* who have not ceaſed to be plagued with Storms, 
till the Paſſion of Love was extinguiſhed. Theſe 
were thoſe of Lovers, who ſometimes inebriated 
© with Pleaſures, and the Inſtant after tormented with 
* Whim, Fits of jealous Humour, or falſe Delicacies, 
« paſſed often one and the ſame Day in Careſſes, in 
Piques, in Aſperities, in Offences and Pardons, and in 
* mutually tyrannizing over one another; after havi 


worn out the Pleaſures and the Pains of Love, th 


© Lovers have at Length happily found out, that there 
* was Worth enough on each Side to deſerve their 
© being Friends, and from that Inſtant it is that they 
«© live , as ſuch, with a more entire Confidence, 
© than they would perhaps have had, if they had ne- 


ver been Lovers, and with more Sweetneſs and 
© Tranquillity, than if 


ſtill were fo. 
delicious, might be the 
Age, and hinder one from 


A State ſo rare and 
Charm of an advanced 


© regretting Youth; Reflection which deſtroys or 


© weakens other Pleaſures, becauſe they conſiſt in a 
certain Inebriation, augments, and confirms that of 


ſuch a Friendſhip. In the Enjoyment of a Happi- 


« neſs, it is doubling it, to dwell upon with a full 


As to thoſe antient Connections which the Pub- 
© lic is ſo kind to reſpect, for want of knowing the 
© Inſide of them, what would they not loſe by being 


« examined into? what would be ſeen in them, but 


« Perſons who continue to live together, becauſe 
© they have long lived together ? The Force of Ha- 
bit, the Inability of living ſingle, the Difficulty of 
forming new Connections, the Aukwardneſs of re- 
embarking in Society to which they are Strangers ; 
each, and all theſe often retain Lovers from break- 
ing old Engagements, and give even to a State 
of the dulleſt Wearinefs, an Air of Conſtancy. 
They are become unable to pleaſe others, and 
« thence are now neceſſary to one another, they can- 

not 


„ 

« not part, and often they dare not part; they are 
« obliged to keep up their diſmal and diſguſtful Uni- 
on, from human Reſpects. Such is the Caſe, when 
« after chooſing one another, from a Taſte of Love, 
« they have made Proclamation of their Happineſs, 
they have contraſted an Engagement before the 
public, and have had Occaſions to ratify it ſo- 
© lemnly, and with Eclat. But alas! the Charm diſ- 
« ſipates in Time, the Illuſion ceaſes ; they had each 

© looked on the other as perfect Characters, and they 
come to find themſelves not even eſtimable ones; 
they repent but dare not own ſo much, and from 
« a Spirit of Obſtinacy, continue to live together in 

« a State of mutual Deteſtation. Thus human Reſpect 
© hinders as many Ruptures as the Law prohibits 
* Divorces. If Divorces were legal, the ſame Man 


* who would ſollicit a Riddance from his Wife, 


« would not in the ſame Circumſtances break with 
his Miſtreſs, but ſtick to her as to an inveterate Ha- 
bit. He would not bluſh at freeing himſelf from 
* a confeſſed Slavery, who would be aſhamed at a 
* Recantation of the Happineſs he had ance paraded 
in, ofa voluntary Engagement. 5 
* Thoſe laſting Connections exact, towards Hap- 
* pineſs, more eſtimable Qualities, than is generally 
* imagined. Love ſupplies the Place of every Thing 
to Lovers; its Object is all-ſufficient to it. But 
* that Object fades, Love goes out, and Wit or ſheer 
* Senſe alone has not Fecundity enough to replace 
* the Illuſion, or become a Preſervative againit the 
* Languor of a retired Life, or of a continual Duet. 
* But, if Wit and Senſe, had even that Power, they 
* muſt exiſt in the ſame Degree, in both Lovers; 
* otherwiſe the Barrenneſs of the one would ſtifle the 
Fertility of the other. It is for Wit alone to ſerve 
for any Length of Time, for Culture to Wit. It 
does not long yield alone. 5 
* The Privacy of Lovers, ſuch as I ſuppoſe a plea- 
* furable one, cannot ſupport itſelf, but through 
* Friendſhip, through great reciprocal Efteem, and 
that entire Confidence, from which one enjoys the 
Vol. II. C © Preſence 
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* to one another, or when differently employed ; | 
* would not be a bad Advice to Lovers who have 
declared themſelves publickly upon that Footing, 


to make a Proviſion of Virtues to fill up any Inc. 


dent void of Love. | 1 5 

It is thought that Men in an advanced Age are 
more conſtant than Youth, but this Conſtancy i; 
but an outfide Show. In an elderly Age its Fear, 
anticipate its Wants; its Experience makes it guard 
againſt a Privation of its Delights. Thus it enjoys 
with Inquietude, and does not care to part with 
what it is not always ſure of finding again. Youth 
has little forethought of Wants, it feels only De- 
** fires; theſe are extinguiſhed by Enjoyment, and 


ſoon revive again. Youth deſires ardently, enjoys 


« confidently, and leaves one Miſtreſs without Fear, 


becauſe it eaſily gets another. This is the true 


« Secret of the Levity of one Age, and of the Con- 
* ſtancy of the other. 5 : 
All that the Marchioneſs faid to me, more and 
more augmented my Surprize ; had her Syſtem been 
true, I was not yet diſpoſed to admit of it: There 


are Principles of which the Demonſtration is not ſut- 
ficient to Conviction; in Matters of Sentiment, one 


believes only what one Defires. I ſtill loved Ma- 
dam de Canaples, and was ſtill ſenſible, or imagined 


myſelf to, that my Heart required that Paſſion to 


fill it, and that I ſhould not ceaſe to love her, till 
I could love another; I was not long before I unde- 
ceived myſelf. The Marchioneſs had undertaken 
my Converſion, and Thanks to her Cares, I was ſoon 
cured of all my primitive Probity of Sentiments, 
as the Courſe of theſe Memoirs will ew. But it is 
neceſſary that J ſkould recite the Remainder of the 
Leſſous which ſhe gave me, and of which ſhe took 
the Pains to,inculcate, and refreſh the Tenour, till 
the believed me ſufficiently confirmed in what ſhe 
thought 11gtt Principles 8 

"the Ligit ſhe placed Things in to me, were ſo 
new to me, that, in order to remove my Grape? 


© Preſence of the other, even when one fays nothing 


place one by another; you will fay, that 


(27 } | 

and clear up my Ideas, I propoſed my Doubts. * 1 
« own, faid I, Madam, that you have made me 
not to know what to think of Love; pray, in 
« what is it. that you make it conſiſt ” | 
Nothing, replied the Marchioneſs, is eaſier to 

« ſatisfy than your Queſtion. To love, is competent 
to Friendſhip ; but to deſire the Enjoyment of an 
Object, is what is ſimply called Love; to defire 
that Object excluſively of all others, is the Paſſion 
of Love. The firſt Sentiment is always a Good; 


the ſecond is only an Appetite of Pleaſure ; the | 


third, and the keeneft, augments the Pleafure, and 
* lays the Foundation of Pains. Friendſhip, and the 
Love-Paſſion have this in common, that they are 
both determined towards a particular Object, though 
from different Motives; there are even Friendſhips 
« which become real Paſſions, and they are neither 
the ſecureft nor the happieſt. 

Love, on the contrary, ſuch as it commonly 
« exiſts, impels vaguely and undeterminately 10- 
* wards a Variety of Objects, and can always re- 

fach a 

Love is not very delicate. No, but it is happy. 
8 ns Happineſs it is that conſtitutes the Glory of 
* ove. | PE | 

* Delicacy does one Honour in Friendſhip, be- 


& © cauſe it ſuppoſes a clear- ſighted Sentiment, as flat- 


* tering for him who feels, as for him who inſpires 


it; this Delicacy is always active, and inclines one 


to be ſerviceable to the Friend fo beloved; one is 


Afraid of appearing wanting to him; in Love that 
Delicacy is extreamly paiſive; the pretended de- 


* licate Lover has no Obje& but himſelf; he fancies 


all the Return is not made him which he deſerves, 
and torments himſelf that he may torment another. 


What muſt be the Torture of two Lovers if they are 

both poſſeſſed with the ſame Caprice at once? 
© Delicate Minds are under a double Misfortune ; 
they are painfully affected with che leaſt Thing that 
; urts or ſeems to hurt what they call Sentiment ; 
they are too difficult in their Pleaſure ; they cannot 
C 2 * take 
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*< taſte it if there remains any Scruple upon the Prin. 


« ciple or Motive from which it proceeds; and yn. 
* happily they are but too ingenious in forming thoſe 
« Scruples. - 
Ie Delicacy then ſo boaſted and fo little known, 
is at beſt but a Diſtemper of the Imagination: One 
* would think it whets the Underſtanding only to 


give it the falſer Edge. 


Let, as if the Taſk had been ſet to poifan all the 


_ © Pleaſures of Love, not contented with introducing 


»Delicacy, they have moreover taken into it the 
Plague of Jealouſy.” | 
Here I could not help breaking out into an Excla- 


mation: How!” faid I, is not Jealouſy an Attri- 


© bute of Love? © Undoubtedly not, anſwered the 


Marchioneſs ; © Jealouſy is a Prejudice of Education 
« ſtrengthened by Cuſtom : If Jealouſy was natural 


to Lovers, it would not be local, they would be 
every where equally jealous ; whereas there are 


Countries in which they are much leſs fo than in 


© others; there are ſome where they are not fo at 


- 


all, and whoſe Manners are abtolutely oppoſed to 
it; where that paſſes for an Honour which among 
us would be the Height of Infamy. Even in one 
and the ſame Nation one ſees upon this Article ve- 
ry difterent Manners, according to the different 
Ranks and Conditions of it. For Example, at 
Court one is not ſo fuſceptible of Jealouſy as in the 
City ; jealouſy is reckoned the Ridicule of a Cit. 
There are to be tound even Citizens reaſonable, 
police, weil-bred, or Fops enough not to be jea- 
lous ; for one may get cured of one Species of 
Folly not only by Reaſon, but by a contrary Fol- 
ly. But if the Prejudice itſelf was levelled, there 
would ftill remain ſome who would be jealous ; but 
then theſe would be only ſuch as were conſtituti- 
onally fo; as Jealouſy or Envy is in ſome a con- 
ttitu ional Vice, like Ambition, Avarice, Indolence, 
Mitauthropy, and various other Characters. 
ſealouſy bas fo little of a natural Sentiment in 
it, that 1c ubiults to the Power of Prejudice 5 the 
* Exe 
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Exerciſe of its Influence. Thus the ſame Man who 
« would be jealous even to Frenzy of a Rival, ſcarce 
takes it into his Head to be at all fo of a Huſband: 
« The Jealous are internally fo perſuaded of their In- 
« juſtice, that there are few who do not endeavour 
to conceal their being fo. 3 | 
« Jealouſy it is commonly believed, is a Mark of 
great Love; but Experience proves, that the moſt 
violent Love is generally the leaſt ſuſpicious : Jea- 
« louſy only implies a weak Paſſion, a tooliſh Pride, 
a forced Conſciouſneſs of one's Want of Merit, 
and ſometimes a bad Heart. For Example, how 
« often has one ſeen a Lover tired and diſguſted with 
his Miſtreſs, ſeeking for a Pretext to break with 
her, and trying to procure one by Dint of ill- na- 
© tured Proceedings? One would think, that in ſuch 
* a Situation, he would be charmed with any one's 
* intervening who ſhould konourably diſengage him. 
© No; if he perceives that the can comfort herſelf 
* for his Loſs with another, his Vanity is hurt, 

{ © becauſe he cannot leave a Woman a Prey to her 
| © Regrets; Jealouſy or rather Envy brings him back 
* to play the Tyrant without being himſelf happy. 
Such are the Men; their Love lives but by Self- 
Love; all their Jealouiy is Pride.” 5 
Though the Arguments uſed by the Marchioneſs 
were not perhaps over ſtrictly juſt, I did not find I 
was able to refute them; but I thought I could not 
do better than to bring the Application Home to her- 
fell. * How! faid I, Madam, if I had attempted 
to make myſelf agreeable to you, and had ſucceed- 
* ed in the Attempt, would you like that I ſhould be 
* wanting to you in Point of Conſtancy ? 
Why not ? taid the Marchioneſs, Inconſtancy is 

* a Ward of mighty Sound, and often very ill ap- 
* plied: In Friendſhip indeed it is a Crime; but if 
* we were ever to take a Taſte for one another, I 
* would not pretend to be the only Object of your 
* Attentions: Such a Pretenſion would be at once a 
* Tyranny ads to you, and a cruel Folly 
| 3 5 © to 
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to myſelf. Let us ever enjoy a Happineſs as if f; 
was never to end, and let us know how to part 
with it as having no Right to it. 
Do you imagine that I never had an Occaſion 


of attaching myſelf as weakly as many others? Ves; 
T1 owe perhaps a Part of my Philoſophy to my 


own Experience; I made my Reflections early 
upon this Subject, and in conſequence of them 
formed to myfelf my preſent Plan of Life; l 
fet myſelf to improve my Underftanding rather 
with pleaſurable than painful Knowledge, and ſuch 
as might be capable of hindering Solitude or old 
Age from giving me any direful Apprehenſions 
I have ſtudied to defend my Heart from all tyran- 
nic Paſſion, and to taſte thoſe Pleaſures allowed me 
by the Manners now in reicn. 5 3 

Not that I approve thoſe Manners ; if they were 


to become more regular, all the World would be 2 
Gainer by the Reform; but if that does not take 
place, let the Men blame none but themſelves; 
let them either ceaſe to exclaim againft this Tor- 


rent of Diſorder, or ceaſe to believe that there is 
a different Morality for the two Sexes. I know 


with what contempt they talk amongſt themſelves 


of thoſe Women they appear the moſt to reſpect: 
This Knowledge would be the beſt Leſſon a young 
Perſon could be taught, and ſuch a Contempt 
would be often juſt on the Side of the Men, if they 


did not themſelves deſerve the like. 


I do not ſeek, as you fee, to deceive myſelf either 
with Regard to the Men or the Women, and I ſay 
freely what I think, becauſe the Opinion of others 
moves me not in the leaſt; I know I do not pleaſe 
all the World, but that does not hinder me from 
my being well received in it. The Men do not 
deſerve any Delicacy on our Part about their Sen- 
timents, it is enough that their Procedure is Satis- 
factory. I buſy myſelf with thoſe who pleaſe me, and 
take Goon not to torment myſelf about thoſe whom 


I may chance to pleaſe. The Frankneſs of my Con- 


duct drives even Female Scandal to a Stand; the Wo- 


men 
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« men ſcarce r themſelves but in unveiling hid- 
« den Faults, and I diſſemble nothing; beſides they 
are afraid of my uſing Reprizals, and that in un- 
« maſking them, 1 ſhould make appear that the only 
Difference between them and me is their Falſity; 1 
« do not think I ſhould take the Trouble of it, but 
« they fear it, and that is enough to ſecure their let- 


| + ting me alone; I deſire no more of them, for I do 


not pretend to their Friendſhip ; ſince beſides my 
« doubting whether one Woman can be ſincerely the 
« Friend of another Woman, ſhe ought always to pre- 
fer the Friendſhip of the Men; there is more Con- 
« ſtancy, more Security and lefs Conſtraint in it; and 

* the Men ought to think that of the Women the 
© moſt agreeable. I have Friends, and I deſerve to 
© have them, becauſe I am incapable of Falſity to 
them; I reſpect Friendſhip ſo much, as to be more 
difficult in it than in Love, and the greateſt Ho- 
* nour I could do a Lover who ſhould ceaſe to be 


| * agreeable to me as ſuch, would be to continue him 


for my Friend. 1 on 
If I obſerved ſome Singularity in the Ideas of 
the Marchioneſs, I obſerved withal ſome Senti- 
ments in her which pleaſed me, and inſenſibly I at- 
tached myſelf to her. For fome Time ſhe appeared 
to be taken up entirely with me, but I ſoon diſcern- 
ed that if ſhe had furniſhed me with Preſeryatives 
againſt Jealouſy, ſhe knew very well I ſhould ſtand in 
need oi them with her. However, the had Reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with my Conduct; I had fo well adopt- 
ed her Syitem that we had nothing to reproach one 
another, and without coming to any formal Separa- 
tion, we fund ourſelyes free and diſengaged : I gave 
myſelf up then to every tranſient Taſte; in ſhort, 
had from my natural Character a Turn to Senſi- 

bility, but I became a Coxcomb by Principles. 
we firſt Succeſſes had inſpired me with Vanity, 
but the Multiplicity of them cured me of it: 1 ſhall 
not deſcend here into particularized Portraits of all 
the Women in Faſhion who fell to me; their Cha- 
racter and Conduct are uniform; he who has had 
Ws 2 one, 


be avould be the laſt Perſon they wwould chooſe ;—they cannot 


could ſpeak fo of a Man from whom they had any 


Madam de Clerval had put ſeveral Queſtions to me 
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one, may fay he knows them all; their Number can 
only ſerve to ſwell the Lifts of ſuch who are poſſeſ 
_ fed with the Folly of making Lifts. When Women 
of this Sort take a Man in their Heads, they make all 
the Advances as if they were nothing; when they 
have had their So. out, they deny them as if they 


were à great deal: There is then no poor, no ſtale 
Artifice of which they do not avail themſelves ; they 
begin by inſinuating that the Man who has been 
well with them, has only given himſelf the Air of it; - 


conceive hot) any one could hade him; by Degrees they 
paſs on to more abuſive Detraction, if however they 
can abuſe; they ſuppoſe that no one will believe they 


Thing to fear; they never once think, that they are 
the only Perſons in the World who imagine that they 


have any Thing left of a Reputation to loſe: When 

dne hears thoſe Declamations, one knows immediate- 
ly what to truſt to; one would learn it from them 
if one was ignorant before. | 


This Excets of Impudence is however not wholly 
uieleis to them; it does not indeed diſſuade, but it 


_ over-bears and obliges one to diſſemble in their Pre- 


ſence the Contempt one has for them; yet they are 


oſſten much in the Wrong to be ſo violently afraid of 


Indiicretion, ſor there are who would willingly keep 


their having them a Secret, who have been obliged 


to have them in their own Defence. ? 
I had then too many Rivals in my Way of Happt- 
neſs for me to be able to flatter myſelf with acting a 
diſtinguiſhed Part, fo that I ſet myſelf to emerge from 
tie vulgar Level by more ſplendid Conqueſts, and I 
had the good Fortune to ſucceed in them. 
The Lady whom I had the Addreſs to pleaſe, was 


extreamly ſenſible to Tenderneſs, highly turned to 


Love, but jealous to an Exceſs of her Reputation ; ſhe 
yielded only to the Eſteem with which J had the Art 
to intpire her. There was even on my Side a Pro- 
cedure of Vanity which turned to my Advantage ; 


between 
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between Jeſt and Earneſt concerning the Miſtreſſes 
which the Publick had allowed me, but as I thought 
they did not do me Honour enough to take to myſelf 
much Glory from them, I diſowned them abſolutely, 
and all of them: This, which in Truth, was the Ef- 
fet of my Coxcombry, Madam & Clerval placed to 
the Account of a Probity both delicate and rare to 
be met with in our Sex; beſides my Adventures had 
been too publick for her to doubt of them; fo that 
ſhe imputed the Noiſe they had made, to the Giddi- 
neſs and Indiſcretion of the Women who had been 
the Heroines of them, and thence conceived the 
higheſt Idea of the Diſcretion I ſhould have for a 
Woman who ſhould deſerve it, fince I puſhed it to 
ſuch a Length, for thoſe Women who reſpected them 
ſelves the leaſt. This Way of reaſoning which prov- 
ed her Candour more than her Experience, was what 
betrayed her to me. = f 5 

My Urgency becoming every Day more preſſing, 
ſhe owned to me, that ſhe entertained the moſt ten- 
der Sentiments for me, and that I owed them prin- 
cipally to her being perſwaded of my Probity and 
Diſcretion; I ſeized that Moment' to confirm her in 
her Opinion. I employed an Eloquence, a Vivacity, in 
hort ſuch Exaggerations as accompliſhed her Seduc- 
tion, and which alone ought to have guarded her 
againſt me, had ſhe had more Knowledge of the Cha- 
racter of our Sex. | . 

The Confeſſion ſhe had made me, is what comes 
the hardeſt from Minds of real Honour, and when 
Women of this Character are to yield, the Conſe- 
quences of ſuch a Confefſion are more rapid, than 
with others. Madam de Clerval then truſted to my 
Oaths; not but from Time to Time ſhe ſuffered the 
quickeſt Remorſe, or at leaſt Scruples of Honeur, 
which alarmed her for her Reputation. I re-incou- 
raped her „ a thouſand Proteſtations, which ſome- 
what calmed, without reſtoring to her a perfect 'Tran- 
quillity, and I own her Inquietudes were not ground- 
less. Though I was yet incapable of a Breach in © 
Form of the Oaths I had made, I behaved with a 

| gr Es © Careleſſneſs 
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Careleſſneſs that was tantamount to af Indiſcretion. 


My Sentiments were not only not ſo quick-fpirited and 
delicate as hers, but as ſhe was the firſt Woman whoſe 
Weakneſs could flatter my Vanity, I ſhould have 
been overjoyed with having that perceived, which 
I durſt not ſpeak out, and with ſuch Diſpoſitions, 
one ſays nothing, and makes known every Thing, 
{ cannot here deny myſelf the placing two Reflections, 


which I have often ſince made: The firſt, that it is | 


againſt the Laws of Honour to aim at winning the 
Heart of a Woman, with whom one is not violently 
in Love. There are ſome who would reſiſt an In- 
clination, who would even triumph over a Paſſion, 


it they had not been betrayed into a Right to flatter 
themſelves with having inſpired an equal one; and 


there are abandoned Women who would never have 
had but one Paſſion, if the Obje& of it had been a 
Man of Honour. After finding themſelves betrayed, 


they are diſtracted with Remorſe, or loſe that Re- 


morſe by Dint of deſerving more. Certain it is, 


that Love can never procure to a Woman of Worth, 
ſo much Happineſs as it makes her loſe; fo that 2 
Man of true Honour ought never to rendes her the 
Victim of a Light or * 


ent liking. FN 
My ſecond Reflection turns u the different 


Sorts of Perfidy; there is one which conſiſts in black- 


ening, through an atrocious Calumny, the Charac- 
ter of a Woman, whoſe Diſdain one may have er- 
perienced ; this Villainy is, I Selieve, very rare. There 
is another common enough, or betraying by Indif- 


cretion, and through a ridiculous Vanity, the Secret 


and Favours of an unfortunate Weman, and whom 
Gratitude or Honour ought to have obliged one to 


| reſpect. The third Sort of Perfidy na ore deſpicable 


yet than the ſecond, conſiſts in a&ing 1 Vifcretion ; in 
revealing by one's Conduct, what one at. eCts to con- 
ceal ; in letting Things be ſeen into, in which one 
would not be believed, if one was to ſay tl dey Were 
io. He that betrays openly, expoles himſelt at leaſt 
to Reſentment, and always creates himſelf Cont empt; 
whereas the artful Procedure I ſpeak of, doc vr 
1. va 
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make a Man loſe the Reputation of being a Man of 
Honour. It is the Poiſon yet more odious than the 


a ln 


to Madam de Clerval; I even employed an Artifice, 
which, all as it hurt her, only did me Honour. 

| thoſe whom ſhe ſaw, one of my Friends, 
Derville by Name, had fallen in Love with her. He 
had an agreeable Figure, was not abſolutely without 
Wit, yet leſs without his Share of Giddineſs. 
He was one of thoſe Characters, who throw into So- 
ciety leſs Ideas than Soul, leſs Soul than Warmth, 
lefs Warmth than Motion, whoſe Heart is all Ar- 


dour, whoſe Head is all Action, or rather Agitati- 


on. They talk at Random, undertake with Bold- 


neſs, ſucceed through favourable Conjectures, and 


often miſcarry, eſpecially when they aim at employ- 


ing Prudence, becauſe they never take but falſe 


Meaſures. One meets them every where, one often 


complains of them, one is always incommoded by 


them; yet there is no hating them becauſe they 
have Goodneſs in their Intentions. 5 
Dierville piqued himſelf upon Diſcretion, becauſe 


he had at leaſt the Meaning of it. He wanted to+ 
know every Thing, and nothing would have made 
him preciſely reveal any Thing wherewith he had 


been trufted; but his Endeavours to be diſcreet were 


the firſt Act of his Indiſcretion. One learned by 


them at leaſt that he had a Secret; thence one ſoun 


got into the Tract of it, and diſcovered it at Length, 


without one's having a Right to make him any Re- 


proaches, and without the Poſlibility of making him 


ſenſible that he deſerved any. 


As he was the moſt of any concerned to examine 


me, he was not long before he ſuſpected what I ill 
enough diſſembled; and the Suſpicions of thoſe who 
have a Right to be jealous eaſily become Certainties. 

He was naturally frank, and told me that he had 


had Deſigns upon Madam de Clerval, but that having 


perceived my being well with her, he had taken the 
Reſolution to renounce all Pretenſions, and that, 


finde 
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ſince ſimply his Suſpicions, hindered him from being 


my Rival, his Procedure very well deſerved that f 
ſhould make him Returns by my Confidence, in con- 


feſſing to him the Truth. I anfwered him with a 


falſe Air of Diſintereſtedneſs, that I was obliged to 


him for the Regard he ſhowed me, but that he 
might diſpenſe with it, ſince it was making me a Sa- 


critice in vain. * ] believe, ſaid he, that upon this 
* Anſwer of yours, I might forward without 
* your having a Right to complain. But, it is enough 
that I am not tempted to declare myſelf your Ri- 
val out of Reſentment, I would try to avoid mak- 
ing Love on a Dupe-footing, which moſt proba- 
bly would be the Caſe, as Fee your Intereſt too 
well eſtabliſhed for me not to loſe my Pains. How- 
ever, ſince you are pleaſed to be myſterious, you 
have no. Secret to recommend to me, and of courſe 
cannot take it but well that I do not conceal from 
thoſe who knew my Projects, what it is that makes 
me relinquiſh them.” 

Upon Derwville's Anſwer, I betook me to a moſt 
ſhrewd and perfidious Prevarication ; I was indeed, 
at firſt diſpoſed to own all; but upon the Sort of a 


Menace he made of divulging my Secret, if I did 


not truſt him with it, I altered my Deſign. 
There is in Love as in falſe Devotion, a relaxed 
Morality, an Hypocriſy and Subterfuges, by Means 
of which one may play falſe to Probity, more effec- 
tually and ſecurely than if one appeared leſs to reſ- 


pect it. One does not abſolutely impoſe upon one's 


(elf, but one ſtuns Conſcience, and one is not above 
half-cheated ; but the reſt of the World is compleat- 
ly ſo. One almot gets rid of Remorſe, or one is, at 
leaſt, ſheltered from Reproaches. 

I would not for the World have been formally 
wanting to the Oaths I had made to Madam de Cler- 
val; on the other Hand I would have been charmed 


with my Secret being penetrated, and when I con- 


ceived that towards making it publick, Reſerve would 
ſerve me better than frank Indiſcretion, I yet deep- 
ened the Air of Myſtery I had put on to Derwilk; 
by this Means I accompliſhed his Conviction Xu - 


Ga 
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Truth, and fixed him the more in his Project. I told 
him faintly, that he was in the Wrong to look 
« upon me as a Rival, and that he would be more 
« ſo to ſpread any Thing that might hurt Madam 4 
« Clerval's Reputation, and that I believed him tos 
« diſcreet for that.” Too diſcreet !” ſaid he, you 
« flatter me egregiouſly : Diſcretion is not, and 1 
© know it, what I moſt ſhine in, and, I ſhall hardly 
« think fit to reform at leaſt upon this Occaſion.” | 
Our Converſation ended at this, we ſeparated, and 
no longer than the next Morning I received Compli- 
ments which proved that Derwz/le had been as good 
as his Word. Some Days after I met him, and 
made him ſome Reproaches with more Vivacity than 
Sincerity ; he anſwered in a Tone of Pleaſantry, 
whilſt I grew ſo ſerious, and underſtood Raillery up- 


on it fo ill, that I forced him at length, to be as 


much in earneſt as I affected to be. It came then at 
length to drawing Swords, and J had already wound- 
ed him, when we were parted. . . 
What Derwille had ſaid, might never have come 
to Madam de Clerwal's Ears, nor have had much 
Effect with the Public, but our Rencounter made a 
prodigious Noiſe, and informed the whole World of 
the Occaſion of it. | 
The Affair had not been over an Hour before Ma- 
dam de Clerval was acquainted with it. I was my- 
ſelf going to give her an Account of it, and to make 
a Merit to her of the Warmth with which I treated 
every Thing that could affect her; but her Door 
was denied me. I was extreamly ſurprized at this 
Refuſal of Acceſs, and I inſiſted againſt it, but I was 
let to know that the Order was clear and preciſe. I 
went home and wrote to Madam de Clerval, defir- 
ing ker to unriddle this Myſtery to me. She return- 
ed me the Letter without having opened it. My 
Aſtoniſhment was encreaſing every Inftant, when one 
of her Women came to me, and told me, that Ma- 
dam de Clerva!, had no Complaint againſt me for 
what had paſſed, but that my Adventure was not the 
leſs Injurious to her, and that to prevent its going 
the 
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the Length of diſhonouring her, the deſired me 


to diſpenſe with not ſeeing or writing to her. TI waz 
11 to enter into Particulars, but was ſtopped 


y this Woman aſſuring me, that her Commiſſion 
was preciſely reſtrifted to what the had told me, and 
the inſtantly withdrew. 

I could not conceive, that a Woman who ſeemed 


to love me, could be diffatisfied with my Procedure, 


that ſhe could take fo ſingular a Reſolution, and 


much leſs that ſhe could have perſiſted in it. I pre- 
ſented myſelf at her Door, I wrote to her again, but 


neither were my Letters received, and her Door was 
conſtantly from that Time denied me. When long 
after that, I accidentally met with her in the World, 
I had almoſt forgot her, and ſhe conducted herſelf 
towards me with fo reſerved a Politeneſs, that I had 


that of abſtaining from requeſting any Explanations 


from her, and from recalling any Thing that had 
paſſed between us. „ 
Her Conduct on this Occaſion, though ſeemingly 
capricious, was noble, courageous and ſenſible. In a 
Woman known to be a Woman of Gallantry, it 
would have been taken for a Proof the more againſt 
her, but it is fo rare for a Woman of Honour to 


have ſuch a Power over herſelf that the Public end- 
ed with juſtifying her. Women, even the moſt rea- 


ſonable, and the moſt tender of their Reputation, 
complain, reproach, and, at Length forgive. The 
ftrongeſt Proof of Indifference for a Man, is to give 


over {ſeeing him. 


And indeed, the moſt experienced in theſe Mat- 


ters have ever doubted, whether I had been well 


with Madam d Clerwal, and, ſince that, ſhe might 


have had ten Lovers, without being once ſo much as 


ſuſpected. 
Derville, who had only received a ſlight Hurt, be- 


ing recovered, and having heard that Madam de Cler- 


val had made no Diſtinction between us, and had 
equally given Orders for neither of us to ſee her, be- 
came ſenſible of the Wrong he ſtood in, came to ex- 
cuſe himſelf to me, and grew to be ſo — x 
rien 
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Friend, that I might have ſtood in Need of a hun- 
dred Indiſcretions, before he would have committed 
one in my Favour; fo fimply and ingenuouſly was 
he perſuaded, that I had Reaſon to complain of him. 

I had beſides many Motives of Conſolation; I was 
preſently as celebrated as poſſible, and thought it was 
already a Gothiciſm to fight for a Woman, moſt of 
that Sex took it kindly of me in their Hearts, and if 


they taxed me at the ſame Time with Giddineſs, that 


did me no harm. For any Man who wants to diſ- 


tinguiſh himſelf in the Career into which I was en- 
tering, it is indifferent enough whether he is well or 
ill talked of; it ts ſufficient that he is much talked off. 


I faw myſelf then fought after by Women who a lit- 
tle before did not fo much as know my Name. A- 
mong theſe there was one of whom the Conqueſt 
tempted me. 8 5 


She was of ſome Eminence amongſt thoſe, who 

the Name of Schemers, or Women 
who meddle in all Affairs of Life. They are pretty 
numerous, without however forming a Society; for 
though they all know one another, that Kno 
only ferves them to be in guard againſt, and avoid, 
for Fear of running feul, or athwart one another: 
There are of them of all Conditions, and all of 


are known 


them have the fame Turn of Wit, often the fame 
Views, with oppoſite Intereſts; ſometimes they have 
ſeparate Deportments, as if by a tacit Convention, 


they had fhared the Buſineſs of the World amongſt 


them. Yet, they exclude nothing; they may admit 
Preferences, but never Bounds. otton and Love 


are equally in Confederacy with this Spirit of Schem- 


ing; what would be Paſſion, or Way of Life in 
others, ſerves to thefe Female Schemers for the 
Springs of their Machinery: They adopt nothing as 
Principle, and employ every thing as Means: They 


BM are defpifed, feared, kept Meafures with, and ſought _ 


to. Let is their Credit at a great Diſcount from the 


Opinion it ftands in, and from the Appearances one 


ſees of it; their Life has more of Buſtle than Sub- 
ſtance in it. The Honour of many Events is given 
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to them, in which they had no Share, though th 
omit nothing that might make it be believed; this 
is the Coxcomb-part of their Character. They take 
_ eſpecially, great Care to conceal the little Regard, 
and often the Contempt, in which they are held in 
by thoſe, upon whoſe Intereſt they make the higheſt 
Parade of their Dependence. How many Perſons 
are there in Power whoſe Names are made Uſe of to 
ſerve or hurt, without their knowing any Thing of 
_ either? How many of theſe Female-Schemers whoſe 
Credit draws its Exiſtence from the Opinion one has 
of it! Denying it would deſtroy it. It is a Phan- 
tom that vanithes the Inſtant that one ceaſes to be- 
lieve in it. | * 
They begin this Calling, through Ambition, Ava- 
rice, Inquietude; they continue it through Habit, 
through neceſſity, to preſerve the only Exiſtence they 
have in the World. A Schemer, who whilſt ſhe is in 
Vogue, is at once the Object of Contempt and Ci- 
vility, ſinks into the moſt manifeſtly opprobrious 
Abjectneſs, when ſhe is forced to remain out of Bu- 
ſineſs, becauſe her Impotency is unmaſked. 

One is often ſurprized to find fo little Wit as in 
the moſt Part of theſe Female Schemers, and yet 


they are not thoſe who ſucceed the leaſt. It is cer- 


tain too, that the moſt artful of them, are not enough 
ſo to eſcape the Reputation of it. This Reputation 
indeed may hurt them in their Projects, but then it 
ſerves them like an Advertiſement to an Office of 
Intel igence. | | 

Madam de St. Fal, who was one of the Notables 
in this Way, took a Tafte for me, and I met her 
Half- way. Beſides, the Adventure's appearing ſin- 
gular to me, I had heard that theſe Women make 
all the Fortunes they undertake, and as I was far 
from caring to take any Pains about mine, I took 
it to be more commodious for me to have any but 
myſelf take Charge of it. As to this Sr. Fal, ſhe 
laid her Account, with having at her Diſpoſal a Man 
of a large Acquaintance, careſſed, well-informed of 
Things, and who indiſcreet as to the Reſt of the 

e Univerſe, 
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Univerſe, would have no Confidence but in ber. 
Our Characters were too oppoſite for our Connexion 
to be of any long Duration: Every Day ſhe read 
me a new Leſſon of Prudence, and at every Inſtant I 
committed a new Indiſcretion; ſhe told me her Opi- 
nion of this with a great deal of magiſterial Digni- 
ty; I did not anſwer her with all the Reſpect which 
ſhe had for herſelf, and began to neglect her very ten- 
ſiblyß; ſhe was cruelly piqued at it, but without 


ſeeking to retain me, ſhe did not think proper to come 


to a total Breach with me; ſhe would have ruined 
me, if ſhe had thought ſhe could do it without an 
Eclat; perhaps ſhe endeavoured as much underhand, 
but ſhe continued to ſpeak well of me cooily. This 


is pretty much the Stile of theſe Women of Buſineſs ; 


they wound, but they never ſay any Ill of one; A- 
buſe they look upon as a Mark of bad Conduct and 


falſe Policy. According to Circumſtances, tliey are 


capable of even ſerving openly a Perſon whom they 


ſecretly deteſt, in Expectation of a fecure Occaſion 
of Revenge; for Hatred is with them a more tenact- 


ous Paſſion than that of Love is in other Women. 
If my Adventure with Sr. Fal was not over-delici- 
ous, it did not the leſs procure me a Sort of Diſtinc- 


tion: Moſt Women made no doubt of my having a 


ſuperior Merit, from my daring to treat fo cavaicer- 
ly one accuſtomed to make herſelf feared. As ſoon 
as this Opinion of me was eſtabliſhed, I ſaw myteif 
ſo much in Requeſt, that I found it no eaſy Matter 


to conciliate ſo many different Affairs as I had upon 


my Hands; ſome I miſſed that would have greatly 


pleaſed me, but which happened to come upon me 


at Seaſons unfavourable to my Engagement in them, 
inſomuch that I have been ſometimes on the Point of 
aſking Time, and propoſing Terms of Adjournment; 
and I do not know, but that if I had had the inge- 
nuous Impertinence of making ſuch Propoſals, there 
would have been Women ingenuouſly mean enough 
to have accepted them. This is no Exaggeration, 
and the Experts in theſe Matters will do me the Juſ- 
tice to allow it. | 83 
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I became then in a little Time intoxicated with 


Airs and Petulancy ; there was no Species of Folly 


which I did not conſider as making Part of my Dy- 


ties, and I fulfilled them to their utmoſt Extent; J 
hazarded every Thing that a Man of Senſe is care- 
ful to forbid himſelf; every Thing ſucceeded with 
me, and I was ſoon an Object of Emulation to all 


the Coxcomb Tribe which was then more numerous 


than at preſent, becauſe there were more Occafions 


for that Character. What I advance here is not 


the leſs true for being contrary to the common Opi- 
nion. - | : 

If one conſiders rightly, one will find that all the 
Follies in Faſhion have like the Arts dependent on 


Taſte, their different Age, their Birth, their Reign, 
and their Declenſion. | 


It is fo long fince that Love was a tender, delicate, 


reſpectful Sentiment, that this Love is now looked 
upon as abſolutely romantic ; yet there was once an 


Age of Honour and Probity in Love, from which 


Diſcretion was inſeparable, and conſtituted a Part 


of its Happineſs; it was even an eſſential Duty, and 


ſo common, that it was not reckoned to one for 
Praiſe, as Indiſcretion would have been a Crime at- 
tended with too foul Diſhonour : That Time is 
ed. | 
The firſt Mark of the falling off of Happineſs is, 


as of Virtue, when one begins to take Glory to one's 


ſelf upon it. Vanity then began to interfere with 
Love, and conſequently to adulterate it; Vanity be- 
t Indiſcretion, and the Women who were the firft 
ictims of it gave themſelves up to Deſpair ; then 
was the golden Age of Coxcombry, for ſoon this 


Misfortune became fo common, the Frequency of 


Examples afforded ſuch Matter of Conſolation, that 
the Motives to Shame difappeared, and the moſt 
timid and tender of their Reputation took Heart and 
Courage to ftand it: In ſhort, Things are come by 
Degrees to ſuch a Paſs, that one ſees Women get 


the Start of the Men in Indiſcretion, and diſappoint 


it by the Eclat they are the firſt to make, _— 
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their Indifference about what the Publick may ſay of 
them, they put Coxcombry to a Nonplus. 

Who is there will take it for an Honour to divu 
what is no longer concealed, or a Secret? I do not 
doubt then but to ſee before long Coxcombry periſh 
like great Empires, by the Exceſs of its Extent. 

There is ſcarce any Folly or Impertinence but 
what may have its Day for being in Honour, and 
from thence fall into Contempt. Such. has been 
the Fate of Petit-Maitres or Rakes; that Title 
was at firſt appropriated only to young Fellows of 
high Birth, elevated Rank, an amiable Figure, a ſpark- 
ling Imagination, a ſmart Courage ſet off with Graces | 
and Frolic; diftinguiſhed by Actions of Note, dan- 
gerous in their Conduct; they acted even a Part in 
the State, had their Influence in Affairs, deſerved 
Praiſes, needed Indulgence, and underſtood the Art 
of carrying all their Points. In this Light it was 
that the Epernons, the Cayluſes, the Maugirons, the Buſſys 
d' Amboiſe, &c. at firſt made their brilliant Appea- 
rance. This Species of ſingular and eccentrical Be- 
ings, almoſt as rare as that of great Men, did not 
long ſubſiſt; their Succeſſors, or rather thoſe to whom 
their Denominations were given, had nothing in 
common. with theſe Originals, but their Birth and 
their Levity ; the Title itſelf is almoſt become ex- 
tin& at Court; one ſees there few who have Merit 
enough to ſupport it; infomuch that it is now rele- 
gated into ſubaltern Claſſes or Country Places, where 
abuſively or through Deriſion, it is beſtowed on little 
inſignificant Creatures who are not made for Ridi- 
cules of ſuch high Diſtinction. 

Even for Vice itſelf there is ſuch a Thing as de- 
generating: Thoſe who were for-nerly called Men 
8 Gallantry could not be fo but in Virtue of the 
Traces of their Figure and their Wit; they durſt 
not attempt the taking up that Character till they 
were encouraged to believe that they had Merit e- 
nough for it, by the Advances that were made them, 
and thoſe ſignal enough not to let them doubt of it: 
Too much fought after to be conſtant, they were 

car nied 
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carried away by the Multiplicity of Objects who 
courted their Acceptance; their Inconſtancy was 
ſometimes leſs their natural Character than the Effect 
of their Situation; they were fickle without being 
falſe: This too is changed. 

It does not appear at leaſt, that many of thoſe who 
are now in Faſhion, had a very clear Vocation for 
the Part they act; their Gallantry is a Profeſſion 
which they have embraced by Choice, as others take 
on in the Church, the Law, or the Army, often with 
very contrary Qualifications ; but what in this is 
moſt admirable, the Want of them is perſectly indif- 
ferent as to the Succeſs: To be admitted and ſucceed 
in the Career, it ſuffices, to ſet out with declaring 
one's ſelf upon this Footing. You will ſee Perſons 
ſhine in it whom you would have adviſed to have 
taken Pains to acquire Eſteem enough by their Vir- 
tues, to iutercede for their being, forgiven their Defi- 

ciency in all that conſtitutes barely the agreeable. 
One would wonder what could tempt them to ſo 
laborious a Calling; there is no Protetlion, no Views 
of Ambition or Fortune, no religious Macerations 
that impoſe ſo much Care, Perplexi:y, Trouble, and 
Inquietudes as the Pretenſion of being the Man in 
Fathion, the Hero of the Day in Gallantry : Many 
have premeditately given themſelves up to it, who, 
had they been condemned to it, would have thought 
themſelves. the moſt miſerable of Men. However 
that may be, it is enough to declare one's ſelf a Man 
of Gallantry to be one, and one continues to be ſo 
becauſe one has been ſo: One may begin this Cha- 
racter without the Merit of a good Figure, and ſup- 
port it without Youth: It becomes an acquired Li- 
tle; yet one would hardly have imagined that the 
Right of Preſcription could have taken Place in this 
oint. 5 
There is even upon this Article a whimſical e- 
nough Contraft between the Fate of Men and that 

of Women. | 0 
A Man in Faſhion preſerves his Celebrity, and 
often eſtabliſhes his Claims in an Age in which * 
| ought 
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onght naturally to forfeit them: Long after ceaſing, 


or loſing his Right, to pleaſe, he may ſtill retain the 


Power of ſeducing ; on the contrary, it ſeems > 


the Celebrity of a Woman doublez her Age. On 

is tired with certain Beauties, not fo much from their 
having been long, as for their having been much 
talked of: There are ſome among them who would 
attract a more effectual Attention, if they were at 
the firſt of their Appearance without the being young- 


er than they are. The Publick is apt enough to 


treat Women like publick Diverſons, whom it either 
runs upon or deſerts. But if one fees ſome Men ſuc- 
ceed - without the Qualities requiſite for what they 
undertake, one ſees others born with all the great- 
eſt Advantages, except that of a happy Aſſurance, 
remain in Obſcurity, through Exceſs of Modeſty. 


| Intrigues too are often engaged in or broke off 


through Convenience, and not by Choice. The So- 


ciety in winch one lives often decides in them much 


as Marriages are reſolved on between Families; fo 


that one ſces Intrigues as well as Marriages made by 
Reaſons of Convenience: It is not even without 


Example for Conſtraint to be employed, and for Lo- 
vers to be compelled into a Taſte for one another; 
ſo that ſome Connexions of Gallantry are formed as 
tyrannically as ſome Marriages. | 


I began however, to be leſs in Love with a Num- 


ber of my Follies ; my Reliſh for them was wearing 


off; I began to be glutted, and I was in Danger of 


having the Vapours through mere Wearineſs ot them: 
I had too great a Share in the Depravation of the 
Manners of my Age not to perceive myſelf, that 


Vanity ſuffered by following too long the Ridicules of 


which I had myſelt led the Faſhion. | 
I thought it neceſſary then to look out for Pleaſure 
in ſome Society, that ſhould be as ſhining and more 


bonourable than thoſe I had hitherto habitually lived 
in. > 


was 


I had occaſionally heard a great many Encomiums 
of that in which Madam de SaFtree prefided : This 
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was a young Widow who by her Rank, Fortune, and 
Taſte in Life, aſſembled at her Houſe the higheſt 
Choice of the beſt Company; I got myſelf preſented 

by one of my Relations who was admitted in it, and 
I have ſince learned, that it was not without Difk- 
culty he had obtained it for me; he had however, 
the Diſcretion not to let me know ſo much then, and 
contented himſelf with recommending to me the be- 
baving with a more decent Liberty in that Houle, 
than what I uſed elſewhere. 

Though I was wrong-headed enough of all Con- 
ſcience, I was not without a Pliancy of Manners ; 
ſo that without Aﬀe@ation or Conſtraint, I could 
conform myſelf ſo as not to be out of Concert either 
with good or with bad Company; I had ſoon then 
chimed in with the Pitch of that which frequented 
Madam de Saintree; nor did I ever fee an Aſſembly 
better choſen or more varied, without being what 
is called mixed Company : There it was I obterved a 
Difference of Characters without Contrariance in 
them; Wits of a natural and fi Turn without 
Affectation or Oddity ; good Sente without Pedantry, 
and Liberty without Licentiouſneſs. No Topic was 
excluded the Converſation, no Topic was preferred. 
The Matter of it without being ſtiffly regular or 
nonſenſically deſultory, turned upon all thoſe Sub- 
jets natural to be called up among Perſons of dif- 
terent Conditions, well inſtructed and agreeable, and 
who were all of them eftimable in their reſpective 
Claſs. 

When a happy Chance has aſſembled ſuch a So- 
ciety, there is no Need of taking Care and Precauti- 
on ior its Subſiſtence; it remains united by a natu- 
ral Magnetiſin of which bad Company never comes 

to ſpoil the Virtue. One may commonly think that 

it requires ſome Aitcntion to keep it off; not at all; 
bad Company docs itielf juſtice, and voluntarily he- 
_ nithe: ittelf from good, becauſe it finds itielt as ſure 
to be wearied in it as it is to diſconcert it: If this 
was not the Caſe, nat Detence would one have 
againtt the Irruption of thoſe privileged Impertinents 
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to whom their Rank opens all Doors, if their own 
Want of Taſte was not happily a Preſervative againft 
their Importunity ? | 50 

adam de Saintree was more than any one made 


to be the Soul of the Company which her. Merit aſ- 
ſembled: Independent of the Charms of Figure which 


always cauſe an agreeable IHuſion; ſhe had an exten- 
five, correct, delicate, natural, and eafy Wit; I fay 


nothing of her Character; the Sequel will make it 


known. | 


I had more than once experienced that Beauty 


does not always create Love, and may excite no more 


than a cool Admiration; but Madam de Saintree 
made me ſenſible that true Wit joined to a tempting 


Figure, is ever ſure of its Eſfect. I became fo deep- 
ly ſtruck with her, that I was ſimple enough at firſt, 


to believe that ſhe only amuſed me a little more than 
any other Woman; my Miſtake did not continue 


long, and what ftrengthened my Taſte and piqued 


me, was, to perceive that the Splendour of my Re- 


putation, far from being a Merit with her, was an 


Argument againſt me. She was one of thoſe Women 


either modeſt or proud enough to be againtt having 
their Names ſerve to adorn a Lift, which the more 
numerous it is, the more they think it is diſhonour- 
ing, unleſs they were ſure to make the laſt Article; 
and the Women who efteem themſelves the moſt, are 
the leaſt apt to flatter themſelves it will be fo: Ir is 
one of thofe Occaſions in which Self-Love does not 
inſpire Confidence. | 

Here then, the following my old Plan was out of 
the Queſtion : Had I betrayed the leaſt Symptom of 
Hope, Madam de Saintree would have looked upon it 
3s an Affront, and have inſtantly reduced me to a 
Footing of never forming any. 

A Lover who has Prejudices to overcome, ought 
to deſtroy them by Degrees, conduct himſelf with 


Prudence, and not build upon the firſt little Mark 
ſhown him of a Taſte for him: In ſuch a Circum- 
ſtance one can pretend to nothing unleſs one arrives 


at inſpiring a true Paſſion. Of this I was ſenſible, 
and without yet daring to flatter myſelf with Hopes 


of 
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of Succeſs, I followed the Courſe which my beſt Ap- 


prehenſions 1 * out to me. I laid myſelf out 
then to pleaſe Madam de Saintree, and above all to 


appear to her worthy of Eſteem : It is already a be- 


pong to become eſtimable, to defire to appear fo. 
I omitted nothing that might perſuade her that my 
Follies had not been my own, but thoſe of my Con- 
nexions, and that my Attachment to her had been 
ſutfcient to me to correct them. I was fo much the 
more perſuaſive, for that I was myſelf perſuaded, and 
I put her Heart into my Intereſt by the Court I made 
to her Self- Love: This is the ſureſt Lure one can 
throw out to Perſons of Wit open to a certain Senſi- 


bility, without which they would never be Dupes. 


I ſoon perceived the Impreſſion I had made on her 
Heart, and that it grew every Day deeper. Madam 


de Saititree began to be more grave with me than ſhe 


had been ; I judged that her Mind was not tranquil, 
and that ſhe ſuffered inward Conflicts; I became 
upon this more aninfated, more preſſing without be- 
ing leſs reſpectful, and I took Care not to triumph 
that I might make the ſurer of my Victory; I ob- 
tained it at length, and my Happineſs was the com- 
pleater for her Satisfaction appearing equal to mine. 
I was however, in no Degree tempted to make a 


Trophy of my Conqueſt ; the Pleaſure of it was ſuf- 


ficient to me, and when that rites to a certain Pitch 
of Vivacity, it ſuſpends even Vanity itſelf; my Glory 
however, loft nothing by my Diſcretion ; J continu- 
ed to attract Attention, and the molt jealous of thoſe 
who had kept their Eyes fixed upon me, ſeeing me as 
much careffed and diftinguithed in the beſt Company 
as | had been every where ele, paſſed from Jealouty 


to Admiration. A continua Chain of varied Suc- 


ceſſes torces one to think that they multiply them- 
telves only in favour of thoſe who deſerve them. 
perceived the Idea they gave ot me, and } was clear 
that | never had more Keaſons to be tatished with 
my ſelf than I then had. | | 5 
It the Admiration of which we are the Object car- 
ries us beſide tie right Senſe of ourtelves, it ſometimes 
5 | _= brings 
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- brings us back to it. A ſecret Complacency leads us 


t to a Self-Examination, that we may enjoy minutely 
0 each Particular of thoſe Perfections of which the Col- 
4 lection may, by dazzling our Admirers, hinder them 
. from knowing our Merit in its whole Extent. In 
Y ſeeking to procure myſelf this interior Satisfaction, I 


|= found an Emptineſs in myſelf which occaſioned me 


8 ſome Scruples about this immenſe Merit of mine; 1 

e did not diſtinctly think, but I confuſedly felt, that 

in the Publick there exiſted a Prejudice in my Favour, 

ie of which the Principle was not ſo advantageous to 

n me as the Effect. F 

1 greeable Idea; I appealed _ it to my Reputa- 
tion, to which I had Recourſe 


and retrieved my Self-Sutficiency ; I have more than 


after nobody but ourſelves, we ſhould do ourſelves 
tolerably exact Juſtice ; and * eſteem ourſelves 
more according to the Rate of others Opinions than 
—A Fett 

What may contribute to foment this exceſſive Pre- 
ſumption, is the Sort of ſubmiſſive Court paid us by 
ſome whoſe Birth is often equal to ours, but which 
we ſhould not know without their being reduced to let 
us know it, becauſe their Fathers did not think proper 
to come to Court, and Fortune may have for ſeve- 
ral Generations kept them in an Obſcurity unſuitable 
to the Splendour of their Anceſtors: A diſdainful 
Indifference hinders us from conteſting with them 
any of their Pretenſions; but looking on them as 
Perſons of no Sort of Importance, we content our- 
elves with keeping them at a Diſtance by a cool Po- 
liteneſs, ' that reduces them to humble themſelves 
towards obtaining a Re- admiſſion to us, without hav- 
ng any viſible Right to complain of us. 

This Sort of Inferiours, theſe little Couſins out of 
the Country are not the only ones to help to ſpoil 


the Court contribute their Share ; ſometimes indeed, 


they let eſcape againſt us ſome acrimonious Expreſ- 
Vor. II. D ſions 


immediately diſmiſſed this diſa- 


as à Confirmation to 
myſelf of my Merit. I went into the World again, 


once been made ſenſible, that if we were to judge 


us; what are commonly called the old Lords about 
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ſions of a falſe Miſanthropy; but thoſe of ill Hy. 
mour are ſhort-lived ; a long Habit of Reſpect for 
the Court inſpires them with a machinal Regard fo 
thoſe who appear at it with Eclat, and where they 
are in Note, if but for their Follies. Our Speeches 
about them are not indifferent to them ; they flatter, 
they ſeek to us, and make uſe of our Indiſcretion t9 
ſerve their Deſigns ; they know that by us it is they 
muſt be informed of the Intrigues of the Women, and 
often of Aﬀairs through thoſe Intrigues: In ſhort, they 
can have, with Regard to our Irregularities, neither 
the Compaſſion that ſprings from Humanity, nor the 
Contempt which might proceed from Reaſon, becauſe 
themſelves have neither the Good of Society at Hean, 
nor true Senſe in their Heads ; they are Men palled 
and muddled as to Pleaſures, who, at a certain Age, 

| themſelves wholly up to Ambition or rather to 
Party-Cabals; they aim at compleating by their 
Labours, a Fortune they found almoſt ready made 
to their Hands, without its having coſt them a Dream 
about it; in ſhort, there are no longer but two Di- 
viſions of Characters amongſt the Men of the World, 
the Triflers, and the Party-mongers. 

Our Birth and our Rank determine both our Suc- 
ceſs from the firſt Start in our Career, and the Faci- 
lity with which we are to manage our Courſe through 
it; inſomuch that Perſons of our Claſs generally 
arrive at nearly the ſame ending Poſts, unleſs they 
have by their own Fault, incurred ſuch a Debaſement, 
as to ſet them beneath all Pretenſion. 

But even the having debaſed one's ſelf, is not enoug| 
| to diſtance one from the Road of Intereſt and Ho- 
nour, if one is not withal unfortunate : Otherwie 
War, Cabals, Hypocriſy, Pedantry, and a thouſand 

other Circumſtances furniſh 2 to repair ones 
ſelf at Court; it is a Place where one es boy 
always chooſe one's Reputation: One may loſe, te. 
new, change it all within the Revolution of a Ye) 
and ſucceſſively exhibit a Variety of Characters in one 
Perſon : In ſhort, at Court they remark every Thing 

and remember nothing. 
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I am = from thinking that my Sincerity can 
inſpire an Indifference to one's Duties ; their 15 no 
conceiving how important it is to beſtow upon them 
all one's Care and Attention. I own that at Court 


they deſpiſe nobody, but they ſometimes eſteem, 


and whatever may be one's Rank there, that perſo- 
nal Eſteem gives to thoſe who deſerve it, an Illuſtra- 
tion which obſcures that of Poſts and Employs. 

I return to what concerns me: I was then in the 
Height of my Self-Admiration, when I received a 
Leſſon which humbled without correcting me, and 


began to make me reflect: If a Man of Senſe had 


taken it into his Head to have repreſented my Fol- 


lies to me, I ſhould have conſtrued his Remonſtran- 
ces either as the Effect of a mean Jealouſy, or of a 


ridiculous Stupidity, and ſhould not have anſwered 
them but with a contemptuous Compaſſion, or a petu- 


lant Raillery ; but the Check I received came from 


a Quarter liable to no ſuch Suſpicions: The Mar- 
chioneſs herſelf it was who began to open my Eyes. 


It was now three Months that we had enjoyed a de- 


licious Life, when I took it into my Head to diſturb 
it: As her Attentions augmented every Day towards 
me, mine grew cooler and cooler ; the Society which. 
aſſembled at her Houſe, conſtituted next to myſelf, 
the Happineſs of her Life; I undertook the Diſcon- 

certal of it; it was reſerved for a Man of my great 
Airs to think of fo noble a Project, and I ſhould have 


had the Glory of 3 ſo worthy a Society, if 1 
nioneſs a Character of more 


had not found in the Mare 
Firmneſs than I could have ſuſpected. 


Amongſt thoſe who paid her an aſſiduous Court, 


the Chevalier de Nizarre was the Perſon to whom 
ſhe ſhewed the moſt friendly familiar Regard. 
It is neceſſary that I ſhould here give an Idea of 


him: He was a Man of about fifty, who after hav- - 
ing ſerved in the Army with Diſtinction, leſs out of 


Ambition than Duty, had quitted the Service upon 
Peace taking Place; he had a great Rectitude of 
Heart, and Gentleneſs of Manners ; his Underſtand- 
ing, rather extenſive than ſhining, reſembled an even 
=_ regular 
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(52 ) 
regular Light that illuminates without dazzling, and 
c:ttuſes itſelf over every Object: Men of a middle 
Order of Underſtanding might have lived a lone 
Time with him without ſuſpecting his Superiority ; 
it was only for thoſe of eminent Senſe to diſcover it; 
his Imagination ever ſubordinate to his Reaſon, ſhew- 
ed the leſs ſkining for it. The conſpicuous Parts in 
certain Characters are only Flaſhes of Light that 
ſhine the more for the Oppoſition of the Shades in 
them. There are Heads to which their Diſorder 
does Honour, as Confuſion ſomewhat imitates Abun- 
dance: Thus it is too, that the Ruins of an ordina- 
ry Building may take up more room than a well-pro- 
portioned Palace. „ 
1 never knew an Underſtanding of which all the 
Parts preſerved fo perfect an Equilibre: That je »: 
ſai quoi ſo ſenſible in certain Phyſiognomies, and ſo 
_ diificult to deſcribe, the Chevalier muſt have had it 
in his Character, to have made ſo much Merit be 
forgiven him, for whilit he did Honour to Virtue, 
he was reſpected by Envy; he might not appear 
preciſely the firit Character every where, but he 
could, in the Truth of Things, be no where a ſecond 
ene: In ſhort, if I would have painted the mot! 
perfect Man of Honour and Worth, I would not have 
choſen another Model, but I was at that Time {ar 
ſrom knowing all the Value of him: Men of <eni: 
are rarely agreeable but to ſuch as themſelves, o- 
to thoſe who are near becoming ſuch. 

The Chevalier ſuch as I have pictured him, wa: 
tae Perſon of whom I gave myſelt the Air of acting 
the jcalous Part. I was not ſuſceptible of that Jea- 
louty which ſuppoſes a delicate Love, and which 
proceeds from a modeft Diffidence of one's ſelf, and is 
even flattering ior the Object beloved; there is ano- 
ther Species of Jealouſy, cruel for him that feels it, 
and injurious enough to the Perſon who inſpires it; 
but from which I was defended by my Self-Opinion ; 
my Jealouſy then was a downright pure Caprice : 
Tired with being happy in a plain Way, I wanted — 
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( 53.) 
exerciſe a tyrannical Empire over the Marchionefs 
to amuſe my Vanity, and put her Complaiſance to 
the Tryal: Men are fond of Sacrifices, and I exacted 
one; J coolly 
that the Aſſiduities of the Chevalier made me uncaſ». 

Vou are not jealous? faid ſne, No aſſuredly, 
anſwered I, © I have hitherto preſerved myſelf frowr 
ſuch a Ridicule.” Is it a Caprice then? ſaid the Mar- 
chioneſs, A Caprice! Madam, I am in Love with 


your calling it a Caprice; I did not think I was a 


Man of Caprices.” I own at that Time I did not 
believe ſo. © But,” replied the Marchioneſs, what 


Name will you have me give this Humour you 


now put on to me? What ſhould be my Reaſons 
* for my breaking with an old Friend? Yourſelr 


| © could not will that I ſhould” Oh Madam! ſaid 
l. I will nothing; I ſee plainly enough that I ſhould 


pretend with a very ill Grace to have a Will; I 


* ſhould have imagined, that Lovers were purely to 


be taken up with ſearching into, penetrating, and 
* ſatisfying one another's Sentiments, without giv- 
ing or requiring Reaſons.” I think on the contra- 
ry, anſwered the Marchioneſs, that Lovers ought 
* to tell one another ingenuouſly what hurts them, and 
* candidly confeſs their Motives whether reaſonable 


© or frivolous. Selt-Love ought not to complain of 


* any Mortihcation from ſuch Condeſcenſions, or if 
it receives any, it is to Love it owes the Sacrifice of 
* them. Have you any Reaſon to be diſſatisfied? 
Speak, explain yourſelf, are not you ſure of my 
* Heart? I have Geridiced too much to you for you 
to doubt of it? I thould indeed deſerve Pity, if I 
* had diſpleaſed you, all with the moſt intenſe De- 
* fire of pleaſing you; you do not fo much as anſwer 


* me! one would think that you took a Pleaſure 
in afllicting me. And indeed, I perceived that 


her Eyes were ſuffuſed with Tears; I was then 
tempted to relinquiſh my nonſenſical Project, but 


my 1 Coxcombry commanded me, and I. 


ſet myſelf to ſubdue the Marchioneſs by affecting 
to keep up a falſe Delicacy in Favour of an Ex- 
| | D 3 | | cels 


gave the Marchioneſs to underſtand 
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(54) 
ceſs of Impertinence. It is in vain,” faid I, Ma- 
dam, to inſiſt longer upon this Point; we think 
© too differently upon it; my Ideas are perhaps 
* too delicate, roo romantic if you pleaſe ; but whe. 
ther Reafon or Caprice I own I am piqued at your 
* Reſiſtance; perhaps Reflection may bring you to 
© be more complaiſant.” 

I did not wait for the Anfwer of the Marchionek, 
and I came away intimately well perſuaded that 
I ſhould foon receive a ſubmiſſive Billet from her, 
that would procure me the Satisfaction of letting 
myſeli, with Dignity, be ſoftened. 2 

The next Day came, and I was the more furpriz- 
ed with hearing nothing from the Marchioneſs, for 

that I uſed every Day regularly to receive a Billet 
ſrom her, for ſome Arrangement of a Party, to Sup- 
per, to publick Diverſions, or Walks, and often up- 
on no Occaſion at all: Lovers have not always ſome- 
thing to ſay, though they have always a Deſire to 
converſe with one another. 

Three Days were elapſed without my having had 
_ the leaft Signs of Life ſhown me from that _; 

grew uneaſy; I had no doubt but that the Marchi- 
onets had taken fick, and that my Severities were 
capable of making her die of Deſpair ; in ſhort, whe- 
ther through Generoſity or ſimply a Motion of Cu- 
riofity, to clear up the Motives of fo obſtinate a di- 
lence, I went to her Houſe; I found her with the 
Chevalier, and perceived that my coming in had cut 
ſhort an intereſting Converſation ; I was received po- 
litely, and after ſome general broken Diſcourſe, ſuch 
as Perſons fall into who are improperly interrupted, 
the Chevalier went out. 

The Marchioneſs and I being left together, we re- 
mained a while without ſpeaking to one ano- 
ther ; I waited for her to begin ; but finding ſhe did 
not, and piqued at my being obliged to open a Con- 
verſation, of which the Introduction did not a little 
perplex me, I did not imagine, ſaid I with a Tone 
of ſome Bitterneſs, © that the Chevalier was ſo neceſ- 
tary to you, I ſee that it was really a 9 


83] 
« exacted from you.“ But .. Sir, faid the Mar- 
chioneſs interrupting me, the Tone you take it 
« upon, would make me fear that it ſhould degene- 
i rate into Acrimony, and as I would avoid ever hav- 
© ing any between us, hear what I have to ſay. 

« ] had flattered myſelf that the captious In- 
« ſult you offered me three Days ago, was only a 
« tranſient Caprice, a Fit of ill Humour, of which | 
« ſhould perhaps never have ſpoke to you again; 
but as I can no longer doubt, that it is either a pre- 
« meditated Deſign, or a Vice conſtitutional to you, 
] am willing to prevent the Confequences. 

I have loved you; perhaps I love you till ; but 
© Love has not all the aſcendant over me which it 
has over other Women, who have commonly no- 
© thing in their Head but what reverberates to it 
from the Heart. I propoſe then to lay open my 
* whole Soul to you; learn to know me. 

© T have never confounded Friendihip with Love; 

* Friendſhip is a clear-fighted Sentiment which may 
begin by Inclination, but muſt be confirmed by 
« Efteem. This conſequently ſuppoſes in it a Free- 
dom of Choice, at leaſt to a certain Point. Love 
is a blind Tranſport, a Sort of Diſtemper that Wo- 
men are liable to catch: The Freference which 
Love obliges us to give one Man above the Reſt is 
* a forced Favour. Eſteem is a Juſtice : Friendſhip 
* partakes of the one and the other. A Friend has 
his Rights which Time and Reflection can only 
* ſerve to confirm. A Lover has no Privileges but 
* what a Caprice has conferred, which another Ca- 
* price may make him loſe, and which Reaſon may 
* at any Time take away from him. A Woman 
* would be too happy could ſhe find the Qualities of 
— the one and the Charms of the other re- united in 
one Perſon. 5 | 
But to come to what immediately concerns you 
* andT: You have been my Lover; the Chevalier 
is my Friend; I have given you all my Tender- 
6 neſs, and I have had Occaſion to repent it; I have 
given him all my Confidence, and I have had all 
85 ö . the 
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(36) 5 
* the Reaſon to applaud myſelf for it; I have taſted 
* Pleaſures more lively with you than with him, but 
* he is more neceſſary than you to my Happineſs: 
Pleaſure is but a Situation, Happineſs is an Eſta- 
* bliſbment; Judge if I ought to facrifice him to 
© you... 

As I fancied I diſcerned in the Diſcourſe of the 
Marchioneſs ſomething of the Artifices of a dextrous 
Coquette, who ſought to affociate to me a Friend, 
only to bring me afterwards to acquieſce in a Plu- 
rauty of Lovers, I refolved on that Inſtant ro ſubdue 
lier, to take Advantage of the Paſſion ſhe had for me, 

and of the Aſcendant I believed J had over her, that 
[ might be in paſs to give Laws to her. . 

I admire prodigiouſly, faid I to her, the Philo- 
* ſophical Diſſertation and the nice Diſtinctions you 
have juſt now uttered ; but for me who underſtand 

+ © nothing of ſubtilizing, or ſplitting of Hairs upon 
Love, I declare to you, that I never will live with 
* a Woman of whom 1 am not to engroſs all the 
Confidence, and who ſhall prefer a Friend to me: 
* See then if you have a Mind to loſe me. 
The Readineſs, ſaid the Marchioneſs, with 
+ which you take your Determination, might alone 
* ſuffice for me to pronounce immediately the one 
© I now find the moſt convenient for me ; but before 
I ultimately anſwer you, ſuffer me to repreſent to 
« you the Difference between the Chevalier's Proce- 
dure and your's. 

The Chevalier has for me that Tenderneſs of 
Sentiment which naturally takes Place between 
two Friends of different Sexes, and which without 
being preciſely Love, leſs yet the Paſſion of it, 
« warms the Heart, inſpires Attentions, animates the 
Duties of Friendſhip, and renders it the Charm of 
21 - | 

Not that he has declared to me this Diſpoſition 
« of his Heart: He feels it without knowing it. In 

_ © the Belief that he is pu the Age of loving, and 
* too modeſt to think he has a Right to 7 
| | Ve, 
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Love, he gives Way to a Sentiment which is ne- 
ver more delicious than when one experiences it 
« without a Diſtinct Perception of it. | 
Such a Friendſhip does not commonly go with- 
« out a TinQure of Jealouſy, and the Behaviour of 
the Chevalier to you, is what forms a Proof to me 
« of his Generoſity, of the Candour and Beauty of his 
Soul. My Taſte for you has not eſcaped him, and 
« nevertheleſs he has 3 you more Regard than 
© to any one; he has loved you from the Inſtant 
he knew you was dear to me; he has reſpected our 
« Secret ; he has obſerved the fame Diſcretion as it 
ve had owned it to him, and looks upon that as a 
Confidence on our Part, which he knows from our 
« Imprudence, if there could be ſuch a Thing as Im- 
* prudence in relation to him.” Faith? faid I, in- 
terrupting here the Marchioneſs, the Chevalier is 
but a Simpleton not to have attempted more with 
* you; in the Diſpoſitions I ſee you, he could not 
have failed of ſucceeding : You agree that he loves 
you! ] am ſure of it, faid the. © That he 
is dear to you? Very much fo, added ſhe. © i 
* do not conceive then, continued I, what could 
* ſtop him. Many Conſiderations,” replied the 
Marchioneſs, which you are far from ſuppoſing, 
and of which I could not eafily make vou ſen- 
* fible. However that may be, I have been charm- 
* ed that the Chevalier either had not Vehemence 
of Sentiments enough, or did not himfelt ſee clear- 
hy enough into them, to make me a Declaraticn 
* of them; becauſe I ſhould not perhaps have given 
him a favourable Anſwer, and he would have been 
* unhappy. Such a Declaration from a Man oi Fa- 
* ſhion in Gallantry is not even a Proof of Love; 
from a Man of the Chevalier's Character, it is the 
* ſtrongeſt Engagement he can take. It would not 
* then perhaps have been in his Power to have cured 
* himſelf of his Paſſion, or his Friendſhip would 
have been always ſuſpicious to me. No one cares 
* to get rid of a Paſſion compulſively. The Humi- 
* liation of Self-Love irritates it more and more; 
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„ 
whereas a Man who has made himſelf ſenſible of an 
Impoſſibility of Succeſs, and who has not en 
himſelf in Advances, reflects, combats his Deſires, 
and finds himſelf paid · for his Struggles by the Ho- 
nour of obtaining a Victory which he owes only 
to himſelf: Thoſe Struggles ſettle into a Tender- 
neſs of Sentiment, and one is ſometimes as happ 
through the Love one feels as through that one 


inſpires. 


My Ideas may ſtill appear to you ridiculous Sub- 
tilities or ſplitting of Hairs ; but to obviate even 
thoſe Queſtions you think would embarraſs me the 
moſt, I will frankly own to you, that if I had an 
=y Friend whoſe Love conſtituted his Unhappi- 
neſs, I ſhould not think myſelf very criminal if! 
preſerved him to me at the Expence of ſome Com- 
plaiſance. I would rather give a Friend the Pri- 
vileges of a Lover than raſhly give my Confidence 
to a Man who had no Merit but that of pleaſing 


me. There are certain Prejudices which I ſhall 
henceforth reſpect in my Conduct, and which | 


nevertheleſs reduce internally to their juſt Value. 
But J am to tell you farther, that had I a Com- 
plaifance of this Nature for a Friend I ſhould wiſh 
that he were perſuaded, that I made him noſuch migh- 
ty Sacrifice, becauſe I would not have him judge 
it himſelf of Importance enough to triumph upon 
it as a Lover, or in other Words to abuſe it. How- 
ever, Things are very well as they are, and ſo 
far from granting too much to Friendſhip, | 
believe that the ſevereſt Decency is the Safe-guard 
of Pleaſure, and above all of Conſtancy in Love. 
* You adviſed me to make Reflections, and what 
is more, you have furniſhed me with the Subject 
of them; I have made them, and in Conſequence 
1 am now thoroughly determined to have none but 
Friends; I believe I deſerve them, and when 2 
Woman is worthy of Friendſhip, ſhe ought not to 


loſe herſelf by Love. 


I ſee by Experience how much the Education 
we have given us is defective and 3 
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© They exalt Virtue to us, and yet preſent it to us 
under a forbidding Aſpect; they ſeek to give us 
© a Diſtaſte of Pleaſure, and Pleaſure is the fole De- 
* fire with which Nature inſpires us. Curioſity en- 
© gages us to clear up our Doubts were it only to 
get rid of the Conſtraint into which we are thrown 
© by the Contrariety between Nature and Educati- 
© on. It would ſtand us in more ſtead, if without 
© ex ing of Virtue, or impoſing upon us about 
* Pleaſure, they fairly gave us to know the Conſe- 
* quences of the one and the other. There is no 
* Paſſion which is ſo natural to us as that of Self- 
Love; all the others are bound to make Terms 
with it, and I greatly doubt, whether a young. 
* Perſon, had ſhe nothing more but Pride to her 
* Virtue, would be tempted with the Condition of 
* the Woman of Gallantry the moſt happy in it. 
How many Diſguſts and Humiliations is ſhe obliged. 
to prevent by Dint of Complaiſances, or devour | 
* with ſecret Reſentment ? It is doubtleſs rather of 
_ © the lateſt that I have made theſe Reflections, but 
* it is ever Time enough to benefit by them: So, Sir, 
_—< if you pleaſe to make one amongſt my Friends, I 
* ſhall be greatly flattered with your Acceptance of 
that Title, for you muſt not lay your Account 
with having henceforward any other Pretenſion to 
me. | 
This Diſcourſe of the Marchioneſs appeared ſo 
ſingular to me, and fo little in the common Order 
of Women, that I could not perſuade myſelf that it 
was as ſerious in the Motives as in the Expreſſions- 
of it; fearing nevertheleſs to exaſperate her further, 
# did not think fit to keep up the aſſuming Air I had. 
„ at firſt taken up. * Madam, faid I, you certainly 
e have a Mind to put me to the Trial; for it would 
© be an unheard-of Thing, that an Inſtant of ill Hu- 
* mour between two Lovers ſhould terminate in x. 
* Rupture.* Sir, anſwered ſhe, + I have been ſin- 


" * cere in my Weakneſs, I am fo in my Repentance 
b of it, and will be firm in my Reſolution; let us 
1 * ſay no more of it I beg of you.” „„ 
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Iwas in the greater Conſternation at theſe laſt 
Words of the Marchioneſs for my remarking in her 
Tone neither Harſhneſs nor Anger; I loved, I was 
piqued, I was mortified, and was ſenſible I had no 


other Reſource but that of Humiliation to her, and 
of ſeeking to ſooth her into a relenting by Dint of 


Meanneſſes: Pride engages one to employ them, be- 
cauſe it lays its Account to expunge them by the 


Succeſs. I threw myſelf at her Feet, I faid all that 
I could imagine the moſt moving, I uſed the moſt 


preſſing, the moſt ſubmiſſive Entreaties ; my being 
piqued to the Soul even extorted Tears from me 
which I would have withheld from her ſeeing, and 
which I wiſhed ſhe ſhould perceive: Theſe are ra- 
pid Emotions of Self-Love, that ſucceed and de- 
ſtroy one another in their Turns; that appear con- 
— and yet proceed from the ſelf- ſame Prin- 
ciple. - 7 Gol 8 | 

The Marchioneſs ſeemed to be moved, but ſhe 
remained unalterably fixed. I conjure you, ſaid 


| the, © to give over a vain Attempt; I am willing 


© to believe that you have ſtill a Taſte for me, but 


II ] read your Heart better than you do yourſel!, 


and at this Inſtant your Pride is more wounded 
than your Love, if you perſiſt to preſs me, it will 
be without Succeſs ; my Reſolution is taken; you 
* would hereafter think you had demeaned your- 
« ſelf, you would bluſh for it, and take an Aver- 


* fton to me. I do not wiſh to loſe you; let us 


join in torgetting what is paſſed, let us continue 
Friends, it is the beſt I hing we can do.“ 


Madam, ſaid J, riſing up in a Rage, for I was. 


ſtill upon my Knees, © you drive me to Deipair, 
* you hate me; if there remained to you the leaſt 


Sentiment of Love, you would not have that 


Liberty of Spirit whica you ſhev upon this Occa- 
© fjonn. Love feels and tollows its Emotions; Ha- 
* tred poſſeſſes the Caim of Reaſon: It is for Ha- 
* trea alone to carry Cruelty ſuch Lengths. I ink 
however, that it may be fatal to youricif; either 
vou are little atraid of an Eclat, or you reckon 

| * a great 
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a great deal upon me, in which doubtleſs you do 
me Juſtice; but one is not always the Maſter of 


one's Tranſports, and Paſſion may ſet Probity a- 


ſide.” | 

At theſe Words, the Marchioneſs eying me with 
cool Indignation, ſaid, I underſtand you, Sir, 
and I will not leave your Falſity the leaſt Refuge. 
If I cannot inſpire you with Sentiments of Probity, 


I will reduce you at leaſt to all the Frankneſs of 


explicit Villainy. Yourſelf cannot but feel all the 
Odiouſneſs of an open Menace, which one would 
nevertheleſs think the leaſt to be ſuſpected Lan- 
age of Paſſion ; and in preparing me for the 
basel Procedure, you ſeek to anticipate for your- 
ſelf an Excuſe in the Imprudences which Paſſion en- 
to commit. Undeceive yourſelf, or ceaſe to 
believe that you can deceive any Soul alive, upon 
the Nature of your Motive. | 


Love, when happy, may diſcover itſelf, and be- 


tray the Object of it by Indiſcretion or Imprudence, 
by an Exceſs of Senſibility, or even by its actual 
Happineſs; but Revenge, often blind in its Mo- 
tives, is never fo in its Deſigns. One may think 
one's ſelf authoriſed to ſeek revenge, but one cannot 
be ignorant that one does ſeek it. Beſides, if you 


make publick what has paſſed between us, you 


* will inform the World of nothing that it does 


* 


* 


E 


not already ſuppoſe, but you will yet more clearly 
prove that you are a Man no Honour. Can you 
believe that I flatter myſelf that our Intimacy has 


never been ſuſpected ? With how much ſoever Pru- 


5 * - — * * 


dence an Intrigue may be conducted, one may in- 
deed hinder its being known, but there is no hin- 
dering its being believed. But, be that as it may: 
i have nothing to aſk of you. My Entreaties 
would be ſuperfluous, if you have Honour; and 


* vain, if you have none. 

Ihe Marchioneſs, without waiting for my Anſwer, 
or rather to prevent it, withdrew into a Cloſet, of 
which ſhe ſhut the Door, and left me ſtunned, and 
divided between Madneſs, Shame, and Admiration. 
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(62) 
I left the room immediately, for fear of letting my 


Confuſion be ſeen by thoſe who might come in, and 


went home, to ſhut myſelf up in Privacy, and there 


try ts clear up my Ideas, and to come to ſome Reſolu- 
tion. I was two Days before I could determine myſelf; 
at length, whether from Compunction, or Hope, I 


wrote the Marchioneſs a moſt ſubmiſſive Letter, and 
ſoon after went myſelf to her. She received me per- 


fectly well, but managed with ſo much Preeaution, 


that without appearing to affect it, I never could 


find her alone, till ſhe ſaw me convinced of the Im- 
poſlibility of re- aſſuming with her my former Privi- 


leges. 


End of the firſt Part. 


| 
| 
| 


e | (> . 


MEMOIRS 


UPON THE 


MANNERS of this AGE. 


— 
1 


PARTE 


in ſeeing Madam de Saintree, a I did net chooſe 
to have my Diſgrace take Air; and in order to 
ſalve my Honour, I reſolved to impoſe on the 
Publick by an apparent Inconſtancy. Perhaps I ſhould 
have made a better Choice than I did, had it not 
been for the Hurry I was in to make a Show of it, 
and I preferred the being taxed with having made a 
bad Choice, to the being ſuſpected of having met 


I TOOK ſo much the more Care to be aſſiduous 


with ſuch a Diſgrace. . 


The Countels of Yergey was at that Time the Ob- 
ject of general Attention, from her Figure, her 
Graces, and the Advantages of her Birth and Rank. 
She was one of the ſmall Number of thoſe who are 
quoted, when to prove that a publick Walk has been 


aà fine one, a publick Diverſion adorned, or an En- 


tertainment ſplendid, one ſays, Madam ſuch an 

„ one was there.” Ex TE 
As to her Reputation, I ought alſo to own that 
the Counteſs was one of thoſe Women, whoſe Diſ⸗- 
order of Lite is exaggerated, though Satire might 
: contine 


(64) 
confine itſelf to the Bounds of Truth, without ſcarce 
loſing any thing by the Reſtriction. She was one too 
of thoſe Women with whom a Lover is often plagued 
and embarraſſed, and ſometimes obliged to fay to his 


Friends: That ſhe is an unhappy Woman in her 


Temper, very amiable, very friendly, very eſtima- 
ble at bottom, in many Points : That the Publick is 
_ unjuſt, and handles certain Characters too roughly, 
and without Provocation ; that Women ſhew her no 
Mercy, and tear her to pieces out of pure Envy, 
and that their fooliſh Lovers repeat their Scandal to 
pleaſe them. | 


There is ſome Truth and ſome Falſity in theſe 


Apologies,” but unhappily they convert nobody. I 
did not at firſt ſee Madam de Ves gey in her true Point 
of View, but I thought her handſome, and the Con- 


queſt of her was flattering, from the Number of gay, 
glittering Sparks who urged their Deſigns upon her, 


and from her having rejected ſome very amiable 
Men; probably, becauſe ſhe could not be every where 


- at once. In ſhort, the Taſte I had taken for the 


Counteſs hindered me from liſtening to what was 
ſaid of her, or did not permit me to give much At- 
tention to it; and yet there is leſs Aſtoniſhment due 
to my Blindneſs than to the Manner in which it 


ceaſed. Without inſiſting here on the Preludes of 


our Connection, I ſhall only ſay, that ſhe was flat- 


tered with my Homage, and diſtinguiſhed me by fo 


ſignal a Preference, that the moſt preſumptuous of 
my Rivals were obliged to renounce their Pretenſions, 
or at leaſt to ſuſpend them. 

My triumph was fo publick, that any Indiſcretion 
on my Side would have been a Folly, and Diſcreti- 
on a Ridicule. An exteriour Indifference of Air to 
the Glory of it, was the only Countenance that be- 
came me to put upon it, and I kept it up with a 
great deal of Dignity. Happy Situation! that of a 
Man of Fathion in Gallantry not to be obliged to 


have any work with Meaſures of Secrecy or Deco- 


If 


rum. 
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If 1 found Madam de Vergey on the public Walks 
I never offered to join her, but when it would have 
appeared an Affectation to decline it. At the Thea- 
tres I was never ſeen in the ſame Box with her, a 
Particular which could be a Mark of Diſtinction for 
no one but myſelf. I took any Place at random, and 
had the Pleafure of ſeeing the Eyes of the Company | 
alternately directed to her and me. What a Swell 
of Self- opinion does not this Curioſity of the Public 
ſuggeſt to him who is the Object of it! What Plea- 
ſure did I not taſte in conſidering that ſo many Heads 
were employed about me, and that I was the Theme 
of all Converſations? The Intoxication of Love is 
not comparable to that of theſe Airs, for turning the 
Head: but could I have ſeen myſelf in cool Blood, 
I ſhould have found myſeif a great Fool, a great 
Coxcomb, and a great FP. | 0 
I had then no Uneaſineſs but about one Article, 
which it is not very common to have any Concern 
about, and that was the Huſband; beſides that, he 
had a particular Friendſhip for me, he enjoyed a 
Character of great Conſideration in the World, and 
there is no injuring, without Scruples, the Man one 
eſteems. : | 

The Count de Vergey was a Man of uncommon 
Probity, right folid Senſe, and a great deal of Wit. 
His Character was frank, and ſomewhat dry, his Sa- 
tire rather upon the corroſive; there were few Perſons 
he eſteemed, and fewer yet whom he loved. He had 
a Sort of Compaſſion for Fools, was never under an 
Conftraint with Knaves, and amuſed himſelf at the 
Expence of the Ridiculous, or kept Silence about 
them from an Exceſs of Contempt. He had at firſt 
been in Love with his Wiſe, and was become very 
indifferent about her, without its ſeeming that her 
Conduct had any Share in it, for in other Reſpects, 
Procedure to her was thoroughly polite, and well- 

red. a | 

I could not conceive how a Man of ſo fine an 
Underſtanding, and who had ſo little Faith in the 
Virtue of Women, could be fo groſsly the Dupe = 

9 | nals 
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his Wife's. I could not attribute ſuch a Blindneſs but 


to that particular Grace and Favour, whereby the 
Huſbands are ſcarce ever informed of what relates to 
them; this is perhaps the only Civility for which 
they can have to thank the Publick. | 


_ However my Eſteem for him, and his Friendſhip 


for me, kept me in conſtant Fear that he might come 


at laſt to open his Eyes. This I dreaded, becauſe 


he might have looked upon as a Treachery from me 
What would have been no more than an ordinary Af- 

front, on the Part of any Man not fo intimately con- 
nected with him as I was. 1 5 


So that though I ſometimes treated his Wife cava- 


leerly enough, I was ſure, in his Preſence, to behave 


to her with the moſt reſpectful Reſerve. As for her 


Part, who neither regarded herſelf before him, or 


before the Public, ſhe gave one Day, one of thoſe 


Scenes of Eclat, ſo bad as to ſcandalize even the 
Court. And indeed at the Court itfelf, rare as it 


may be to find there Women, who by a Purity of 


Manners, an irreproachable Conduct, and a fincere 
Piety, are an Ornament to their Sex, it is rarer yet 
to find thoſe conſummate Intrepids, who bravingly 
over-leap thoſe Barriers, over which Women barely 
gallant dare not ſet their Foot. There are never 
there, at one Time, above three or four, who are, 
one may ſay, the Plenipotentiaries of Vice, in Charge 
to protelt againſt Virtue and Decency, and the Coun- 
teſs was one of that Number. | 

I was fo enraged, and fo confuſed at the Scandal 
ſhe had given, that I was going to reproach her ſuf- 
ficiently with it. I could not find her, but was ſo 
_— as juſt in the Agitation I was in, to ſtumble 
upon de Vergey, who remarking my Vexation, aſked 
me what was the Reaſon of it. I do not think I 


was ever in the like Perplexity; it will eaſily be 


judged how important I held the concealing the 
Cauſe from him. I told him I had a violent Head- 
ach ; the very baldeſt Anſwer is ever that which pre- 
ſents itſelf uppermoſt to a Man who has not a good 
one at Hand; and that is, becauſe he is ſeare 1 


„„ „ 1» 


2 


e 


A 


B You may ſafely depend, ſaid 


than me for whatever relates to you; but, faith, my 
Friend, a Man ſhould know how to take a manly 


5 you owe me a Mark of Politeneſs, which is however 
_ © only your miſtaken- enough Notion of Thins "Wo 
_ © efteem you too much to ſee it in another 


(67) 
for it. The Head-ach, ſaid he, is not a Diſor- 
der you are commonly ſubject to, and I durſt la 
© a Wager that ſomething is the Matter upon whic 
« you are afraid to talk to me; you are in the wrong, 
« with a Friend one may touch upon certain Things, 
* which one would not chuſe to impart to indifferent 
« Perſons.” By this, I currently underftood that he 
had been informed of this his Wife's recent Adven- 
ture, and that he believed me penetrated with it out 
of Friendſhip to him. I was then extreamly reliev- 
ed by my conceiving that he had touched the 
wrong Scent, and that I might humour his Miſtake, 
I entered into it. Why in Truth, faid I, it 1s 
* ſome Conſolation to ſee one's Friend take Part ſin- 


de Vergey, on no one's having a greater Concern 


* Reſolution, and hold Things at no higher Rate of 
* Eſteem, than their juſt Value?  _ "_ 
I thought at firſt IJ had hit his Meaning, but I did 
not now know what to make of it. * What do you 
mean, faid I, by what relates to ne? © Sdeath! 
faid he, © are not you my Wife's Lover, and in that 
« Caſe, who the Devil would you have ſhould be 
burt by her Conduct; not me I hope? *« Faith, 
ſaid I, my dear Vergey, I was ſimple enough to be- 
lieve it; but you relieve me beyond Expreſſion. 
That ſurprizes me, ſaid he, you a Man of the 
World, and yet ſo little acquainted with it? It is 
now a long Time that Madam de Vergey and I have 
nothing in common between us, but the Name. 
* You are after many others in Poſſeſſion of my 
Rights, you ſhould not then grudge to have the Bur- 
then of her Ridicules fall upon you. I am per- 
* ſuaded you think of this as I do, but you believe 


ight, 
* and I ſhould have a very bad Opinion of your Pro- 
* bity, if being my Friend, and thinking to injure 

e 


. 
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me, you had ſeduced my Wife. I declare to you 
then, that all her Proceedings, even the moſt li- 
centious of them, are indifferent to me, ridiculous 
as to you, and diſhonourable to herſelf, ſuppoſing 
that ſhe could yet be diſhonoured.” | 

I own, replied I, that you are in the right 
Principles, but you are the only Huſband, be it 
ſaid without Intention to flatter you, who are im- 


' preſſed with fo ſtrong a Senſe of them; and, who 


dares own. them with ſuch Courage.“ I aflure 
you,” faid de Vergey, that without precending to 
much Honour from theſe Sentiments, I had at firſt 
no other Deſign than to give you ſome Conſolati- 
on in your Diſaſter ; if I had found you more than 


reaſonably grieved ; but fince we are upon this 
Matter, I will make an End of 1 my O- 


pinion of it. You think that other Huſbands are 
not ſo fully convinced of theſe Principles as myſelt, 
becauſe they do not declare them; and why ? they 
do not ſo much as believe that any Body doubts 
of it. You indeed, might have remained in the 


fame Error with Regard to me, if this Accident 


had not happened to inform you of my Way of 
Thinking : But this ought to make you judge the 
ſame of that of others, eſpecially when you ſee 


them act in Conſequence thereto. The Activity 


of your Life has not yet allowed you to make Re- 
marks on any. Thing; but, with a little Reflection, 
you will find that Things are preciſely as they 


_ to be.” 


he Laws are made to regulate our Actions, but 
our Prejudices determine our Sentiments, and thoſe 
Prejudices take their Birth from Cuſtom. Now 
the Cuſtoms of the Court are totally different from 


' thoſe of the City. For Example, if there, a pri- 


vate Perſon is wrong'd by his Wife, behold hi 


diſhonoured, that is to ſay, a Subject of Ridicule ; 


for in France thoſe Terms fay much the fame 


Thing. But why is he diſhonour'd? It is becauſe 
having married to his own Taſte, he is at leaſt ac- 


6 


cuſable of having made a bad Choice. It is not 
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« ſo with regard to Perſons of a certain Rank, whoſe 
« Marriages are a Kind of Treaties that turn upon 
the Convenienc ies of Birth and Fortune. For which. 
© Reaſon it is we know nothing amongſt us of that 
«* burleſque Appellation beſtowed, in common Life, 
upon a Huſband to whom a Wife plays falſe. 
And indeed to whom can ſuch a Title with Pro- 
« priety be applied, but to a Man in Love with his 
6 Wife, and who in the Truſt that ſhe loves him, 
* has that Truſt betrayed by her? We are not in 
that caſe, We! or if ſuch an one by chance ſhould 
be found amongſt us, he would be a rare Excep- 
tion. You may even obſerve that it ie the firſt 
« falſe Step a Woman takes of this Sort, which re- 
« fles a Ridicule upon her Huſband ; for let but her, 
Gallants multiply never ſo little, or her Adventure 
„make a great Noiſe, he is ſoon undeceived, takes 
his Meaſures upon it, and is reſtored to the Privi- 
© leges of our Rank. 1 | 
© It is in Conſequence of theſe different Ways of 
* thinking, that a Citizen, who after his Separation 
from his Wife, with all the Scandal tack'd to ſuch 
© a Step, ſhould take her again, would be more diſ- 
* honoured than before, becauſe he thereby publicly 
* proclaims himſelf her abject Slave. There are, at 
this Day, more Separations than formerly there 
* uſed to be Divorces. But if the Divorce was al- 
© Jowed, few Perſons of the Court would take the 
* Benefit of it to get rid of their Wives, becauſe the 
Manner in which they live with them, is of itſelf 
* a Kind of ſtanding Divorce. The Huſbands and 
their Wives, in this Clafs, live together without 
* Bitterneſs, and are always at Liberty to take one 
* another again. The Huſband is not obliged to 
* bluſh at ſuch a Reſumption: it is a Trick he then 
plays to his Wife's Gallants, for he is almoſt ſure 
© Not to find any Reſiſtance. Women are naturally 
* timid; the moſt determinate of them ſubmit to the 
* Huſband's Aſcendant, fear and reſpect him, when 


* he has a mind they ſhould, unleſs he is in love 


with them. If I pleas'd, I could carry mine' off 
| * from 
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© from you, but I deſpiſe her too much ever to en- 
© tertain the Deſign of it: She would be a Burthen 
© to me, for I find her Company tireſome. She is 
© believed to have Wit, but ſhe has very little; 1 
know her better than you do. When you will ex- 


amine her in cold Blood, you will find that all her 


Merit ſprings from her Ill- nature, and from the ſin- 
© gular Turn ſhe knows how to beſtow on Scandal; 
© and it 1s that which procures her ſo many Enemies, 
* Admirers, and Slaves. If ever Decency was to 


come into Honour again, ſhe would be looked up- 


on as an Idiot, and I know a great many more in 
© the ſame Caſe.” © Oh! faid I, © you cannot deny 
* that ſhe has a pecnliar Grace.” Oh! no doubt, 


ſaid de Vergey, I expected ſo much; it is the hackneyed 


* common-place Encomium, which is given to all 
© the Women who have the Art of preparing their 
Malice with ſome fulſome, inſipid Preliminaries, 
which they employ to ſeduce the Men. You are 
a on you Roe ns: OE: 

For the reſt, I your Pardon if I ſpeak too 
freely of your Miſtreſs ; my Deſign is not to give 
you a Diſtaſte of her. I had rather ſhe had you 
than another, becauſe I like your Company, and 
you may perhaps reclaim her out of the opprobri- 
ous Way ſhe is in. There are Women who repair 
themſelves, in ſome meaſure, by a good Choice. 
If that was to happen, you would render my Houſe 
more agreeable, in clearing it of a Croud of fea- 
ther-brain'd Flutterers, lively without Ideas, eager 
without a View, flighty without Imagination, tire- 
ſome with all their noiſy Hurry, ſpeaking ill of all 
the World, often without propenſe IIl- nature, and 
of themſelves, upon the ſame Strain, out of Felly, 
and always improperly, from Nothingneſs of Cha- 
racer: Having in ſhort all the Inconveniencies of 
Wit, without the Graces of it, and of Dullnef 
without the Tranquillity of it. I dare not flatter 
myſelf with the Hopes of ſeeing ſuch a Reforma- 
tion take place in my Houſe; but come what will 
of it, I all be nevertheleſs your Friend. 
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I was ſo movingly affected with de Vergeys Confi- 
dence, I enter'd ſo much into his Sentiments, that 
from that Moment I took the tendereſt Friendſhip 
for him, and his Wife became as indifferent to me 
as if ſhe had been my own. I ſhould indeed never- 


theleſs have broke with her, nor ſhould I have be- 


lieved her in the leaft ſenſible to it, but for ſome 
Railleries ſhe made upon it. Yergey, who remarked 
our Rupture, jeſted with me about it, and told me, 
that if I took it into my Head to be delicate, I ſhould 
loſe a great many Pleaſures, unleſs Reaſon came in- 
to Faſhion. - . 

© do not think,” ſaid I to him, that Faſhion 
vill ever carry its Dominion that length, nor do 1 
« greatly reckon upon it, replied he, but happen it 
may, for — Faſhion extends its Juriſdiction 
© over every thing. 5 

As I am not of an Humour to entertain you with 


4 ſupercilious Morality, and ſee every thing with | 


© Indifference enough, I ſhall not tell you, that there 
never was ſo corrupt an Age as the preſent one. 
At bottom, as to the Stock of Vices, one Age has 
not many Reproaches to make to another: = | 


_ © haps in juſtice one ſhould diſcount from the 
ruption of the current one, what may more pro- 


« perly be transferred to the Account of Folly, but 
© I believe there never was a more indecent one. 
For Example, when thinking to deceive me, you 
© concealed yourſelf from me, you did me a great 
deal too much Honour, and I was far from giving 
vou any Credit for a Diſcretion, of which I could not 
© have ſuſpected you, and I durſt lay a Wager, Ma- 

* dam de Vergey never adviſed you toit. A Woman 
does not commonly keep fo much Meaſures with 
© her Huſband, but ſhe may keep them with a Gal- 


_ © lant, whom ſhe does not care to loſe, and to whom 


* however the wants to play falſe. Then indeed ſhe 


will uſe ſome Care and Management, in which the 


thinks ſhe condeſcends a great deal. And why? 
10 becauie an Act of Infidelity to a Lover mav have 


* a Temp- 


1 
* a Temptation of Convenience with it, which one 
done to a Huſband no longer admits. If the de- 


© ceived Lover comes to diſcover it, and pretends to 


= give himſelf any Airs of Uneaſineſs, he is imme- 
_ © diately caſhiered. On the contrary, if he is mean, 
bor if you will, wiſe enough to ſhut his Eyes, he is 
© thenceforward the more conſidered and careſſed. 


He may indeed ſometime have to undergo Fits of 


* Il-humour, but he is at liberty to have them too, 
provided they, are not jealous ones; *till at length 
| © he becomes a Huſband in Form, and the true one 
is no more than a Stranger, very well contented 
* with being ſo. 


The Age then, as I was ſaying to you, will not 


become better at Bottom ; it will not reform, but 
it will change at leaſt, were it but from becom- 
ing weary, cloyed, and diſguſted with Indecency. 
It is in vain that Virtue proteſted againſt the Diſ- 
orders in Love, it was bat too natural for the At- 
traction of Pleaſure to carry all before it. It is 
then to an Exceſs of Depravation, to a Surfeit of 


ners, to Vice itſelf, in ſhort, that it belongs to de- 
{troy its own falſe Pleaſures, and to difcredit that 
Sort of Love, which itſelf inſpires. The World 
will be forced to have Recourſe again to Virtue, 
even for the Intereſt of its Pleaſure. Believe me 
ſome Change will happen, and perhaps for the 
better. | 
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For inſtance there is nothing in theſe Days fo run 


down, fo exploded as conjugal Love. This Pre- 
judice is too violent; it cannot laſt. Now let us 
* tee how a Revolution may come about. 

A Man of a diſtinguiſned Rank, quoted for his 
agreeable Perſon, hrs Wit, his Grace, with a ſprink- 
ling of Coxcombry ; I require, as you ſee, a Con- 
currence of a Number of Qualities, becauſe leſs 
cannot go to the compoſing a Head of a Sect; 
ſuch a Rarity of a Man, I ſay, may find himſelf 
in love with his own Wife, I conceive that = 

« Wil 
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Licentiouſneſs, to a thorough Debaſement of Man- 
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C81 
c will at firſt combat this Inclination, or that if he 
cannot conquer it, he will endeavour at leaſt to 
« conceal the Knowledge of it from the Public; but 
« there are Perſons deviliſhly keen in diſcovering the 
« weak Side of others. In ſpite of all his Skill then, 
his Secret will be penetrated, and before he is per- 
« fetly unmaſked, he will betake himſelf, in his own 
Defence, to act with Intrepidity and brave it out. 
This is ſometimes an artificial Way of acquiring 
the Courage one has not, and is already a Begin- 
ning of it. In ſhort a new Kind of Singularity 
vill pique his Self-love, and he will appear un- 
dauntedly in the Character of a Huſband in love 
« with his own Wife. Whilſt the Women will 
« chaunt forth his Praiſes, for fear he ſhould recant, 
and before the Men are convinced that he is in 
« earneſt with his Part, his Condition will be eſtabliſh- 
« ed, and fixed. What then? Why there will not be 
wanting ſome young Men who will conſi ſer this 


Conduct as a fire-new Ridicule, which they will 


determine to come into for their Share of being 
« talked of for it, if but to rob the Inventor of his 
Honour of being unique in it. Vice and Virtue 
« are equally Matter of Imitation. 'They will a& 
Love for their Wives without feeling it, till they 
are taken in by the Rule of Mocking being Catch- 
ing. A bad Principle will have a Effect, 
« and they will become attached in good earneſt by 
« dint of having affected it. Others who are ſin- 
« cerely in love with their Wives, will be charmed 
with having Authorities for not conſtraining their 
« Inclination. Nothing but happy Couples may 
come to be heard of; a good Air of the Thing 
may come into play, and ſuch a Circumſtance may 
poſſibly come into Exiſtence, as will bring Virtue 
* itſelf into Faſhion.” 

This Prediction which de Vergey drew of the Age 
appeared to me exceedingly precarious; yet have I 
already ſeen it in part verified by ſome Examples, 
and who knows but they may tpread ? 

E 


Vol. II. My 


(74) 

My Adventure with Madam de Saintree had alrea- 
dy humbled my Coxcombry, but the Reflexions that 
de Vergey induced me to make radically, cured me. 
I began to ſuſpe& that my high Reputation was not 


ſo generally eftabliſhed as I ſuppoſed it; that the 


Foundations of it were very frail; that Succeſſes in 
Gallantry did not authenticate a Merit to which the 
Public was obliged to ſubicybe : that Sentiment had 
rarely any thing to ſay in the Commerce of Women, 
and that it was a great deal if one found, what is 
commonly called Pleaſure in it. I refolved then to 
look for nothing further; and fo far was I from 
drawing any Vanity from the Conqueſts I might 


make, that I even ſet myſelf to conceal them, and 


to beg Secrecy of thoſe Women who might omit, or 
forget to exact it from me. Thus at length I came 
to be ſenſible that the Admiration I had flattered 
myſelf I was in, had no Exiſtence but in ſuch Wrong- 
heads as my own, and that I had nothing better to 
do than to take Pains to loſe this fort of Reputation, 
that I might be in paſs to acquire an entirely diffe- 
rent one. „ | 3 
As my Adventures paſſed under my Review, I 
could not help recalling the mortifying Part I had 
often ſeen played by Men eſtimable in many other 
Reſpects, who after alſo having been in Faſhion, and 
as much ſpoil'd as myſelf ſtill was, had fallen into 
Contempt, for want of having made a timely Re- 
treat out of a Courſe of Life, pardonable through 
nothing but the Privilege of Youth. Of theſe I faw 
every day ſome facrificed to ſuch giddy young Fel- 
lows as myſelf, or expoſed to the Caprices, to the 
open Infidelities of Women, whom they loved, be- 
_ cauſe they muſt love Somebody; and to whom they 
were obliged to paſs them over, or were but too 
| happy if they could feign Ignorance of them. I re- 
marked that the Habit of Pleaſures may ſubſiſt, and 
become a Neceſſity, though the Taſte fir them may 
| be worn out. In Conſequence of theſe Reflections, 
I reſolved not to expoſe myſelf to ſhare one Day a 


Fate I took to be fo degrading, nor to become _ 
| 5 
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of thoſe old and ſtale Agreeables, of whom the Diſ- 
graces in Love are deſpicable, and their Succeſſes 
ridiculous. | | 4 | 

I was preciſely then in the Poſition of being able 
to forſake, with Honour, this Life of Diſſipation. 
Thoſe who have never given any Scandal to the 
Public are in leſs Conſideration with it than thoſe 
who can of themſelves timely renounce a Habit of 
ſubſcribing to it. Nothing yet impoſed on me the 
Neceſſity of ſuch a Retreat, and it was that Con- 
ſciouſneſs which doubtleſs determined me. I confeſs 
ingenuouſly too, that I had no great Violence to uſe 
with myſelf on this Occaſion. _ | 
Though my Life appeared a Chain of Pleaſures, 
1 taſted few, becauſe they were, as one may fay, 
own to be the Buſineſs of it, and of Courſe a 
rudgery. No Adventure now brought with it 
wherewith to pique my Taſte, unleſs attended with 
ſome Singularity, and thoſe of this Sort are very rare. 
Love may ſuffice to employ fully the Heart, and 
needs no Variety: A Continuity of Sentiment aug- 
ments the Charm of it; but merely Pleaſure periſhes 
of Uniformity, and I was carried away by nothing 
more than what is ſo vulgarly called Pleaſures. 

It is not that I had not ſuffered Refuſals; I could 
enumerate as many of them as of my Succeſſes. I 
have even experienced ſome of thoſe Mortifications 
at Court ; but for the moſt part I met with them in 
middle Life, amongſt that order of Women, Who 
had not received that polite Education which makes 
them look upon Virtue as a Prejudice, and Duty as 
a Weakneſs. 

Contempt of Duties, and the Ignorance of them, 
produce the ſame Effect: The firſt proceeds from a 
falſe Education, the other from a total Want of it. 
Thence it is that one finds amongſt Perſons of the 
higheſt Rank, the fame Manners as in the loweſt Life; 
but there is a middle Claſs in Society, in which they 


enjoy no Right to Miſconduct or Scandal, and in 


which they muſt bluſh to diſhonour themſelves. Their 
Education leaves Traces in their Minds which the 
- SY Paſſions 


6 ) 
/ 

Paſſions cannot but with Difficulty obliterate. When 
a Woman of this Condition gives Way, ſhe yields 
to a Paſſion long conflicted with ; ſhe furrenders with 
Regret, and ſtill preſerves ſome Remorſe: For her it 
1s that one may pronounce, there are unhappy Mo- 
ments, little of Pleaſures, and leſs yet of Tranquil- 
lity. Amongft theſe, I had ſometimes occaſion to 
learn that a Woman who had refuſed me with the 
moſt Indifterence, had nevertheleſs admitted another 
Lover. If I had the Curiofity to know who he was, 
vas ſurprized to find him, one whoſe all of merit 
was an amiable Figure, Youth, and Diſcretion ; but 
who for the reſt was one of thoſe, for whom that 
Phraſe of Nobody knows ſeems to have been made. I 
own I then felt as much of Compaſſion, or Contempt, 
a3 of Reſentment. I nevertheleſs obſerved an invio- 
lable Secrecy,with Reſpect to the Refuſal I had ſuſtain- 
ed. Nothing could have made me betray it ; which is 
a Proof that Indiſcretion does net totally proceed 
from a Levity of Character. I did not, in the like 
Cafe, always practiſe the ſame Diſcretion, with reſ- 
pect to a Woman in high Life; becauſe then I ima- 
zined I pinned a Ridicule upon her, by divulging it. 

Moſt of the women with whom I had been well, 
1 had owed to Fancies often confeſſed for ſuch on 
both Sides, without Delicacy, and even without Diſ- 
mulation. 85 | | | 

Some had wanted to make me believe, that they 
had a love for me; and theſe had never but one 
and the ſame Sort of Proof to give me of it, till that 
Proof was worn out enough, for us quietly to quit 
one another. | 
Others, more nice, had endeavoured to per- 
ſuade me that their Complaiſance for what I preſſed 
them to, proceeded yrs y from the Force of their 
Friendihip for me. Unluckily the Term of Friend- 


ſhip may be equally employed in the Service of true 

or tal e Modeſty. N | 
After my breaking off with them, I had however 
no room for ſuſpecting that any of the above Diviſi- 
eus could have loved me, but from their as outrage- 
ous 
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ous railing againſt me, as if they had been capable 
of a Love-Reſentment. I thought this Procedure ſo- 
vereignly unjuſt, and often took the liberty to repre- 
ſent to them, that we had not acquired the Right of 
hating one another; and I have ſometimes had the 
Precaution to ſtipulate to the contrary, before I would 


6 1 | | 
790 not however herein include the ſmall Num- 


ber of thoſe whoſe Conduct would never have been 
out of rule, if they had not — had a tender 
Heart, and too lively Senſations. Their Franknets 


in loving, the Remorſe it occaſions in them, the Re- 


proaches they make to themſelves, the Shame 
they ſometimes ſhow for it, all depoſe that they 
had Virtue, and that they have betrayed it; thus 
what contributes then to decry them, ought ra- 
ther to procure them compaſſion: But the Re- 
morſe of a Woman, baſhſul in her Errors, encou- 
rages mean Spirits to inſult her. There are Women 
who ſtick in a Plunge of Humiliation, purely for 
the Want of ſome Vices more, to flounce out of it; 
theſe are the moſt expoſed to the cruel Railleries of 
thoſe Women, who conſtitutionally and bravingly 


_ tranquil in the Midſt of their Diſorders, have not 


even the Excuſe of Pleaſure for them, though they 
hunt aſſiduouſly for it, and even inſpire without feel- 


ing it themſelves: One would think they run over 
every Degree of Licentiouſneſs with nothing but 
Diftaſte, and through a cool Curiofity which they 


never can arrive at fatisfying. 

My Deſign is not here to review all the Women 
with whom J have had Intimacies, Numbers of whom 
ſeemed to have forgot them themſelves, and ſome of 
them I myſelf ſhould have been puzzled to remem- 


ber: I have only meant to ſpeak of thoſe with whom 
my Connexions have contained any notable Singula- 


rity, and I ought not to omit one for whom I had 


contracted a great Liking, but whoſe Commerce was 


too tempeſtuous to be ſupportable. x 
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(78) 
A taking Figure, an Impetuoſity of Character, a 
Rectitude of Heart, and an over- heated Imagina- 
tion, in theſe you have Madam de Remicourt. | 
It was not eaſy to judge whether her Sentiments 
came from her Ideas, or whether her Thoughts were 
the Works of her Sentiments. The Connexion that 
took place between us, was not ſuch an one as ariſes 
inſenſibly from Inclination, is prepared by Degrees, and 
forms itſelf with Time. In one and the fame Inftant 
we found ourſelves ſtruck with the violenteſt Taſte 
for one another: She thought ſhe found in me a ſin- 
gular Conformity of Character with her own, and 
whether fo or not, or that theſe Sort of Imaginations 
= contagious, I was as ſoon perſuaded of it as her- 
As our Intoxication was equal, I told her that we 
ought to leave to cold Imaginations, to vulgar Lo- 
vers, the injurious Prudence of a previous reciprocal 
Probation ; that a prompt Reliance ought to war- 


rant the Sincerity of our Hearts; that the fole Me- 


thod of preventing the Indiſcretions, which the Vio- 
lence of a Paſſion under Conſtraint makes one com- 

mit, was to plunge immediately into it with mutual 
Frankneſs 3 ky 

| dence that became our Character. 

If Madam de Remicourt had had no other than a 

plain, ordinary, common Senſe, ſhe would not have 

found this reaſoning over plauſible, but thoſe lively 

Imaginations are apt to take all extraordinary Mo- 

tives for the ſtrongeſt Reaſons: It is not fo eaſy to 

perſuade them by conſequential Argument, becauſe 

their Underftanding is uncapable of Method. 

Her Paſſion, or rather her Taſte for me became ex- 


tream ; I was in her Eyes the moſt admirable of 


Men, and nothing came near my Merit ; I ſometimes 
thought her Praiſes fo exceſſive, that I begged of her, 
not to judge of me with ſo immoderately favourable 

aà Prejudice, becauſe I could never juſtify her Opi- 

nion, and ſhe would perhaps end in Time with a 
Reduction of me in it beneath my real Worth, which 
could not but be diſagreeable. At this ſhe 8 
| 8 | oudly 


at it was even the only Sort of Pru- 


(79) 
loudly againſt my Injuſtice, accuſed me of an Ex- 
ceſs of Modeſty, and pretended that I had no other 
Fault but that of not being ſenſible of all that I de- 
ſerved :. I thought however, I had no Reproach to 
make myſelf upon that Article, and ſhe certainly muſt 
have been very difficult in her Senſe of Self-Love. 
Her Conduct in reſpe& to me was a Sort of formal 
Worſhip, a Degree of Fanatick Devotion, an En- 
thufiaſm ; her Attentions for me were filled up with 
Delicacies, Refinements, Scraples, even to Superſti- 
tion : This was always flattering, ſometimes incom- 
modious ; but at length it became tyrannical. 

I ſuppoſe this violent Fervour of her's remitted, 
for the began to find that mine did not come up to 
it. However, whether out of Gratitude, or whe- 
ther I had adopted her Ideas, I never before had 
employed ſuch exquiſite Attentions as I had ſor 
her; but that did not ſuffice, and our Commerce 
ſoon came to be nothing but a Viciſſitude of Deli- 
cacies, of Reproaches, of Miffs, and Reconciliati- | 
ons, inſomuch that from Refinement to Refinement, 
we came to be one another's Torture: This often 
proceeded fo far as to Projects of Rupture. We 
began at length to ſuſpe& that we were not fo fit 
for one another as we had taken ourſelves to be, and 
that might perhaps be becauſe we reſembled one 
another too much. 
Things at laft came to ſuch a Point, that onc 
_ after a tharp Expoſtulation, we ingenuouſly agreed 
that we could live no longer together, and that it 
was expedient for us to ceaſe from ſeeing it we would 
continue to eſteem, or perhaps love, otherwiſe we ran 
the Riſk of ending with hating, one another. We 
mutually ſwore to an eternal Separation with as great 
Solemnity of Proteſtations and Oaths, as we had 
formerly employed to ſwear immortal Love: Ma- 
dam de Remicourt returned me my Letters, and I 
went from her, to ſend her back her's. 
I had never found myſelf fo happy. I felt myſelf 
relieved, lightened of a Load that oppreſſed me, and 
E 4 I breathed 


(80) | 
F breathed again like a Man juſt come out of Sla- 
very. 
I came home; I took her Letters, but before ſend- 
| Ing them back, it came into my Head to read them, 
and I began with the firſt. I did not proceed far in 
them, before I found myſelf melted to Tenderneſs; 


I went on, and my Emotion grew an Entrancement : 
J had not the Force to make an End of them; I faw 


no longer before me any Thing but the Exceſs of 


Love which Madam de Remicourt had had for me. 
J concluded from thence, that it was impoſſible ſhe 
could have ceaſed to love me, and that I ſhould be 
| the moſt ungrateful of Men; if I did not fly to aſk 

= a thouſand Pardons: I went immediately to 
her. . 5 

The leſs the Step I was taking was expected, the 
more it was likely to affect Madam de Remicourt : 
She received me with incredible Tranſports ; I want- 


ed to alk her Forgiveneſs, and ſhe would abſolutely 


take all the Wrong upon herſelf: Never was a Re- 
_ conciliation more animated; and we paſſed ſeveral 


Days in a State as delicious as any we had ever 


known. 8 - | 
Our Felicity was not long lived; the Storms be- 
gan again, and we parted this time for good. I re- 
member, that before I now returned her Letters, I 
read over the laſt, that is to ſay, thoſe I had not read 


at the Time of the firſt Quarrel I mentioned, becauſe 


the firſt had been ſufficient to bring me back to her. 


If I had on that Day finiſhed their Peruſal, I had not 


been tempted to renew with her; I ſhould have ſeen 
that if the firſt were full of Tranſports, the laſt only 
breathed a Remiſſion of Fervor : They were mere 
| Rhapſodies of all the common Places of Gallantry, 
employed to cover a growing Coolneſs, and which 
are the Proofs of it. 


Madam de Remicourt is the only Woman for whom 
I preſerved a Regret mixed with Compaſſion : She 


was in that Rank of Life in which they conſider 
themſelves as Women of Quality, but whom thoſe 
of tte Court never take for any Thing more than 

g Citizens. 
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Citizens. I have afterwards met her in Life, and 
even ſeen her with Friendſhip: She has aſſured me, 
that ſince her breaking off with me, ſhe had obſerved 
the ſtricteſt Regularity of Conduct without being able 
in the Companies ſhe kept, to wipe off the Impreſ- 
ſion they had of her paſt Life; that they no longer 
gave her the ſame Reception; that they even ſeemed _ 
inclined to drop her, and that her Lite was a very 
melancholic one. | LL 

How many Women are there of the middle Rank 
who loſe themſelves irrecoverably, for the ſake of 
having rather the Ridicule than the Pleaſure of ſharing 
the Follies of high Life ? A City-Lady, for Example, 
after having appeared on the Liſts of Perſons of Fa- 
ſhion, has no Means left to reſtore her Reputation, 
as if ſhe had not gone out of her Claſs. Her Equals 
exclaim againſt her ; yet more out of a Senſe of Jea- 
louſy than of Honour; and the Women of Quality 
would be glad to puniſh her for having had the In- 
ſolence to live like them, and ſet up a Competition 
to their Prejudice. A notorious falſe Step in a City 
Lady, and an AQ of Cowardice in a military Man, 
are ſuch Blots as there is no retrieving ; whereas 
Gallantry is often, in a more elevated Rank, nothing 
more than a Forerunner of Devotion, and of the Re- 
ſpect which follows it. 7 
I think that Madam de Remicaurt has ſince betaken 
herſelf to Devotion, and with her Temper ſhe muſt 
be as tormented, and as miſerable in it, as in Love. 

Without inſiſting longer on a Detail of my Miſ- 
guidances, I return to the Project I had formed of 
_ embracing a properer Way of Life. Faſhion, and 
the Contagion of the Times, had engaged me in the 
Career of Coxcombry. I had afterwards introduced 
into it a Sort of Deſign, of Method, and of Syſtem ; 
all which I now reſolved to employ to get out of it, 
and create myſelf a new Exiſtence. | „ 

One would hardly imagine, what yet is true, that 
one is not always free to abjure one's Folly with a 
high Hand, which paſſes for a ridiculous Oſtentation 
with a certain Part of the Publick. They have 
E 5 imagined 
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imagined a Sort of Decency in not renouncing one's 
wrongheaded Habits too abruptly : One muſt veer 
round to Reaſon by Degrees. In this Senſe of Things, 


I began to employ myſelf ſeriouſly in the Concerns 


of my Fortune, to apply myſelf to the Duties of my 
Poſt in the Army, and to break out at length of that 
impetuous Whirl that hurried me round to all the 


Objects, except thoſe which ought to have fixed 
me. 


I had more than once remarked, that the Army- 
Service in France is the Profeſſion the moſt honoured, 
the moſt followed, and the leaſt brought to Perfec- 
tion. It will always be that of the — becauſe 
it is it's Origin, becauſe the Founders of the Monar- 
chy were Conquerors, and the Conttitution of the 
State is Military. This Profeſſion is exerciſed with 
Honour, rarely with Application, and almoſt never 
as an Object of Study. Moſt of thoſe who give 
themſelves up to it with the moſt Ardour, never ſuſ- 
pet that War exacts any thing but Courage, and 
believe that having grown old, is Experience 
The Subalterns roll from — wo 
where Idleneſs conſtitutes their Exiftence : They 

know the Detail of the Regiment in which they ſerve, 
and never once think that there is fuch a Thing as the 
Art of War. "Thoſe whom their Birth has placed in 
the higher Poſts, have no more Idea of it, and make 


their Pleaſures the Expletive of their Idleneſs. So 


that all that Valour which is natural to the Nation, 
would be oſten uſeleſs, and ſometimes pernicious to 
it, if from Time to Time there did not ſpring up 
ſome happy Geniuſes, who were born with the Ta- 
lent, and acquire the Art of employing ſo many 
Arms and ſo much Courage, for the Defence and 
Glory of the State. 
I neſe Reflections occured to me in the better Time, 
for that the Seaſon of opening the Campaign was 
drawing near. I joined my Regiment ſooner than 
ordinary. It is well enough known, that there is 


no Colonel that is not ſincerely perſuaded that his 


own 


ifon to Garriſon, 
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own Regiment is the beſt compoſed of any in the 
Army, the Exerciſe the beſt performed, the Diſci- 
pline the exacteſt, and Subordination the beſt eſta- 
bliſhed in it, and eſpecially, that all this fine Order is 
owing to his Care and Management. 

T was more than any one in this Opinion; and 
certain itis, that nobody had more than me been the 
Model of his Regiment. I uſed to applaud myſelf 
for it; but when I returned to it with the Spirit of 
Duty, I was ſurprized at the little Diſcipline I fou nd 
there: Courage was the only military Quality that 
ſhowed itſelf with Diſtinction. 
As I had now got into the Diſpoſition and Train 

of making Reflections, I was not long at perceiving 
that I was the principal Author of all the Diforder 
that ſtruck me. All even down to the loweſt Sub- 
alterns were my Imitators, and had copied me fo 
_ faithfully, that they were all Men of Gaiety and 
Pleaſure, ſcarce one of them was an Officer; but 
then indeed, there were none of them but were qua- 
lified for fine Gentlemen as the World goes; moſt 
of them, like their Model, would have been full of 
Airs at Court, impertinent in Town, and inſupport- 
able every where to Men of Senſe. 
I had too great a Share in all the irregularity that 
now hurt me, to have a Right of magiſterially re- 
proving it; I reſolved then to extirpate this Griev- 
ance in the Way I had given riſe to it; that is to 
ſay, by my Example. 

After having allowed the firſt Days to the Plea- 
ſure of ſeeing myſelf amongſt my Comrades again, I 
applied myſelf to gain their Confidence, with Regard 
to our Duties, as if I had had it with Regard to 
Pleaſures. EE: | : 

I told them that I greatly defired that henceforward 
there ſhould be more Application to the Service than 
I found there was, that I requeſted it in Friendſhip, 
and that it was the greateſt Mark they could give 
me of theirs. They anſwered me ſatisfactorily e- 
nough ; but probably they took it from me as no- 
thing more than a Caprice of Reaſon that was _ to 
h | | ave 
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have the Privilege of laſting longer with me than 


any other, for I did not perceive that my Exhor- 


tations produced much Effect. I complained to them 
of it with Dryneſs, and finding that operating no- 


thing, I ſpoke with Harſhneſs, and addreſſing myſelf - 


to one of the principal Officers, I treated him pub- 
lickly with rather too violent an Haughtineſs : I 
thought the Example would be the more ftriking, as 


32 Officer the moſt eſteemed of the whole 
orps. "a: 
This was doubtleſs what engaged me to ſingle him 


out preferable to any, to make the more Impreſſion 


upon the reſt: J ought however to have conſidered. 


that this Officer, who was of an obſcure Birth, had 
not riſen but through a Conduct equal to his Cou- 


rage, that I had done him Services, and that if theſe 


impoſe Obligations of Gratitude on thoſe who re- 


ceive them, they alſo exact Delicacy from thoſe who 


confer them. I had exhauſted the Chapter of Airs, 


I began even to have Sentiments, but I was yet ig- 


norant of ſocial Deferences. wy : 
I was not long before I made theſe Reflections, 


and was angry with myſelf for my Impetuoſity. 1 


would then have made a publick Excuſe to this Ofh- 
cer, if I had not been afraid of nipping thereby, in 

the Bud, my Project of re-eſtabliſhing Subordination. 

But I reſolved to repair by Dint of Diſtinctions, the 

— I might have occaſioned to a worthy 
Man. 

I was in theſe Diſpoſitions, when the enſuing Morn- 
ing he came to me: You cannot, ſaid he to me, 
be a Stranger to the Motives of my waiting _ 
* you. Do not however, imagine I take this Step 
without Repugnance: I have Obligations to you, 
I would facrifice my Life for you, but I ought not 
to ſacrifice my Honour, and that you have wounded. 
I know the Diſtance there is between you and me; 
more Equality would render me leſs ſenſible: Some 
* indeed of my Comrades might in their Birth and 
Fortune find wherewith to indemnify their Acqui- 
* eſcence ; but for me, who have neither Birth nor 

Fortune, 
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Fortune, and who have no Exiſtence but in my Ho- 
* nour, I am not at Liberty to be inſenſible to it. 

My firſt Emotion was that of Indignation, that a 
Subaltern ſhould have a Right to demand Satisfac- 


tion of his Superior for an Offence, let it be what it 
would, of which the Service might have been the Oc- 


caſion. Subordination is doubtleſs not regulated a- 


mongſt us as it ſhould be, and I was on the Point 


of treating him with yet more Haughtineſs than I had 
done; but as there are in our Manners certain delicate 
Points, in which it would have been dangerous for a 
Man of my Age to liſten to Reaſon in Contempt of 
Prejudice, I anſwered this Officer coldly, that I was 


ready to give him Satisfaction: I drefled myfelf that 


Inſtant ; we went out together, and fought in a Place 


of Privacy. The Combat was not long, I was dan- 


gerouſly wbunded and fell; he ran — to 
me 


rocure me what Aſſiſtance I wanted, and 
| rought Home. 


I did not doubt but he would immediately fly for it, 


and my firſt Care was to make a Sign to him to draw 
near me. He did fo with all the Marks of Deſpair 
on his Countenance: I whiſpered to him, that I or- 
dered him not to abſent himſelf, which would not 
only furniſh Proofs againſt him, and that he might 
remain ſecure in my Diſcretion. Upon this he ſtay- 
ed by me, but his Obedience viſibly ſtood him dear 
in Remorſe ; he ſeemed torn to Pieces with it, and 
the Exceſs of his Sorrow would alone have been e- 
nough to diſcover the Truth, which by the by was a 
Secret to nobody. It is upon theſe Occaſions that 
one fays nothing, becauſe one knows every Thing. 

I was for ſeveral Days in the greateſt Danger, and 
it was not yet over, when the Count de Canaples 
was introduced to me: I was equally moved and 
confuſed at his Kindneſs for Reaſons I ſhall take No- 
tice of in courſe. | 
He was with Madam de Canaples at one of his 
Country-ſeats ſome Miles diſtant from the Town, 
in which my Regiment was then quartered, and u 
on the News of my Adventure, be was come to 
me 
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me and take me Home with him, where he judged I 
could be more conveniently lodged till I ſhould be 
recovered, than in a Garifon Town. _ 

Scarce was I in a Condition to bear the Removal, 
when he gave his Orders for'it without conſulting me, 
and told me with the Authority he derived from his 
Age and Friendſhip, that I muſt go with him. I rather 
then ſuffered myſelf to be conducted than I conſented 
to it; I did not myſelf know what were my Diſpo- 
- fitions: The Fund of Tenderneſs which I had pre- 

ſerved for Madam d Canaples inſtilled a ſecret Satis- 
faction into my Soul; but the Reſpect I owed her, 
the Neglect I had ſhown her for ſeveral Years, made 

me bluſh inwardly to appear before a Woman in re- 
gard to whom I had contracted thoſe Wrongs that 
offend the Sentiment, and of which ſhe muſt have 
the quicker Senſe, as ſhe had too much Pride to re- 
_ proach me with them, and that ſhe had made it to 
herſelf a Point of _ to forget the Motive of them. 
And indeed ever fince I had plunged into a Tor- 
rent of Diffipation, the Houſe of the Count de Ca- 


naples was the Houſe in which I was the moſt rarely 


ſeen ; I reſorted to it no more but out of Duty, and 
where one comes to make no Viſits but of that Sort, 
one ſoon falls off to che not making even ſo many as 
Duty exactss. 


Ini that the ei e 


ed it, and I did not hold myſelf fo cheap as to ima- 
cine ſhe had remarked it with Indifference. As to 
the Count de Canaples he was the moſt eſſential of 
Men himſelf, the leaſt a Dealer in Ceremony, and 
who exacted the leaft of it from others: He loved 
me, he had done me Services, and that was enough 
for him to reckon upon my Friendſhip and my Gra- 
titude. As to any Thing elfe he took very little 
Care whether I paid him any Court or not. He 
placed my Abſence to the Aceount of my Plea- 
ſures which he looked upon as an Excuſe, and as the 
Privilege of my Age. 3 
Madam de Canaples received me with all the Marks 
of the moſt tender Friendſhip: She had for — 55 
N : """m>* 
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poſſible Attentions, and ſuch as ſhe could not have 
exceeded in towards the deareſt Lover, or the deareſt 
Son. The dormant Sentiments I had never loſt, and 
which ſo eaſily awaken towards the Object of one's 
firſt Love, ſoon revived afreſh in my Heart. I judg- 
ed that ſhe had never ceaſed loving me, that my 
Diſſipations ſo far from having cured her, had only 
irritated her Paſſion, that I had had too much Im- 
patience, and that if I had perſevered ſome Time in 
my Deſigns upon her, I ſhould have accompliſhed 
my Triumph over her. Thence I concluded that 
my Happineſs had been no more than deferred, and 
for being ſo, was only the ſurer. I was no longer, 
as before, that timid, modeſt Youth, preſuming lit- 
tle on himſelf, and whoſe Deſires were to be reſtrain- 
ed by Reſpect, or by his own Virtue. : 
Il was indeed fixed enough in my Reſolution to lay 
down the deſpicable Character of the Man of Gallan- 
try, in which, for ſome Years, I had led the Faſhion, 
and blazed away with ſuch a dazzling Scandal; but 
I had no Thoughts of renouncing my Pleaſures. On 
the contrary, I imagined -that a worthy Attachment 

was the moſt ſuitable to the new Plan of Life I was 
r ES 5 

Full of theſe Ideas, I reſolved upon explaining, 
and renewing with Madam de Canaples; for I faw 
not the leaft Difficulty in it. I believed myſelf ſo 
ſure of her Heart, I was fe perſuaded of the Satis- 
faction that my Return to her would give her, that I 
thought I ought, merely out of Generoſity, to aſk 
her Pardon for my Crimes, by way at leaft, of falving 
her Pride. 

The Image I prefigured to myſelf of the delicious 
Life I was going to lead, ſoon reſtored me to my 
Health; and as it was no difficult Matter to find an 
Occaſion of ſeeing Madam de Canaples alone, I told 
her one Day, that I was much aſhamed of having 
had fo little Senſe of the Happineſs of her liking me, 
and of having preferred to the Bleſſing of living with 

her, thoſe vain Amuſements to Which I had delivered 
| myſelf 


. 
myſelf up; that my Remorſe for it was I was 
going to continue, and exhale myſelf in the warmeſt 
oteſtations, but I was ſo ſurprized to ſee Madam de 


| Canaples look upon me with an awful Haughtineſs, 


that I had not the Aſſurance to go on. She did not 


even give me the Liberty of it, for ſhe left me thay 


Moment, and that without vouchſafing me any other 
Anſwer than caſting an Eye upon me of the utmoſt 
Sternneſs and Diſdain. . 
Let any one figure to himſelf a Man full of Pre- 
ſumption, ſpoil'd, intimately convinced of his own 
Merit, and who ſees himſelf humbled by one to 
whom he believed he was going graciouſly to ſhow 
Mercy ! I was ſtunned with my Reception, yet was 
it not my Vanity that ſuffered the moſt : I felt more 


Sorrow than Shame, becauſe I had as much Love as 


Reſpe& for Madam de Canaples. . 
A s ſoon as I recovered myſelf, I fell into a Num- 
ber of Reflexions on the ill Succeſs of my Step; I 
tried to penetrate whether I ought abſolutely to re- 
nounce all Ho 
cifion without being able to take any Reſolution. 
From that Inſtant however, Madam d Canaples, 
took care to give me no . 


rtunity of finding her 
alone, and inſtead of the Friendlineſs, with which 


ſhe uſed to treat me before the World, ſhe now con- 


fined herſelf to Politeneſs, and I faw that nothing 
but Prudence hinder'd her from carrying it the Length 
of Diſdain. - 

I conceived then that I ought to renounce my Pre- 
tenſions, but as I could not bear to think of renouncing 


either her Friendſhip or Eſteem, I ſought for nothing 


now but to expreſs to her my Repentance of having 
diſpleaſed her; I flattered myſelf with proving it to 
her by my Conduct, but as I was ſoon to ſet out for 
the Army with Count de Canaples, I did not think the 
ſhort Time I was to ſtay at her Houſe, would be 


ſufficient for Madam de Canaples to be able to perceive 


in my Conduct alone the Diſpoſitions I was in with 
regard to her, fo that I determined to ſpeak to her, 
whatever Precaution ſhe might take againſt it. 4 


and I remained under this Unde- 


„„ 

Two Days after upon ſeeing her going alone into 
her Park, I followed her, without her obſerving it, 
and I ſuffered her to engage her Walk far enough 
in it, for her not to have Time to return ſo quickly 
to the Caſtle, as that I ſhould not be able firſt to ex- 
plain with her. I took my Meaſures fo well, that I 
raverſed upon her, juſt at the End of one of the 
Walks. As ſoon as ſhe diſcovered me, ſhe turned 
off to avoid me. Madam, faid I, following her, 
_ © vouchſafe me a hearing.” Upon this, finding that ſhe 
could not eſcape me, ſhe ſtopped, and looking at me 
with an angry Haughtineſs, I think it pretty extra- 
ordinary, ſaid ſhe, © that I ani not at liberty in my 
own Houſe, and that you ſhould dare to follow 
me without my Leave.” I am perſuaded, faid I, 
Madam, that the Motive of my Raſhneſs will ob- 
tain me your Pardon of it. I have had the Mis- 
fortune to offend you; I am ſufficiently puniſhed | 
by my Repentance, but I ſhould be too ſeverely ſo 
were you to be ignorant of it. I could not have 
the Courage to go, without acquainting you 
with it; I ſhould * too unhappy, if whilſt I re- 
renounce the deareſt Sentiments of my Heart, I 
could not preſerve ſome Right at leaſt to your Com- 
paſſion, to your Eſteem, and if I durſt ſay it, to 
your Friendſhip. I promiſe you that you ſhall 
never have Reaſon to regret the Forgiveneſs I en- 
treat of you, and that whatever my Sentiments 
may be, you never ſhall have any Reproaches to 
make me upon them.” Neither will I make you 
any, replied the Counteſs, * fince you acknow- 
ledge your Fault; I forget it from this Inſtant. 
Let us fay no more of it; and be aſſured that, up- 
on that Condition, you ſhall never have a better 
Friend than myſelf.” | - 

The Gentleneſs of her Anſwer having re-ſpirited 
me; Will you permit me, ſaid I, Madam, to 
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' © aſk you for what Reaſon you have obſerved to- 


« wards me two ſuch different Manners of Behaviour 
* upon the ſame Subject? when ſome Years ago, I, | 
du 
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* durſt declare to you the Impreſſion you had made 
_ my Heart ; you forbad me, I confeſs, all 
opes, but you ſpoke to me, at leaſt, with ſome 
Concern; your Goodneſs engaged you to try to 
comfort me for the ſevere Law which your Virtue 
preſcribed to me. What have I done fince, more 
than declaring to you thoſe Sentiments which 
their Conſtancy has rather rendered more excuſa- 
ble? yet, inſtead of Compaſſion for them, with 
what Scorn have you not received my Profeſſion of 
them? Am I become contemptible in your Eyes? 
Pardon me, Madam, if I dare recall to you your 
former Goodneſs, and if I beg of you to clear up 
this Point to me. If the leaſt Doubt remained 
with you, upon an Article fo important to me, 
how could I flatter myſelf with preſerving your 

Friendſhip, and conſequently the Efteem 
you permit me to pretend? | 5 
Though the Queſtion you put to me, ſaid Madam 
de Canaples, already amounts almoſt to a Breach 
of the Promiſe you have juſt made me, not to recall 
the paſt to me, I depend enough upon your Word 
for the future, not to deny you the Explanation 
yu deſire upon a Subject which muſt never again 

called up between us. 

* If I received, with a Sort of Indulgence, that 
Declaration, which, as you term it, you durſt make 
me ſome Years ago, that Indulgence was owing 
reciſely to your not having dared to make it. Not 
Raſhnets, not Self-conceit, and leſs yet was it Hope 
that guided you; you yielded to a Sentiment un- 
known to yourſelf, to an involun Emotion: 
A Suprize, in which we both partook, added ſhe 
bluſhing, made us obey an Impreſſion, of which 
the Effect alone unveiled to us the Principle. But 
at preſent, that your Acquaintance with the World 
has inſtructed, and perhaps 3 you, at pre- 
ſent, that you know your Duties, and ought to 
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reſpect mine; the Profeſſion of your Sentiments, 
which might be innocent in their Birth, and per- 
* haps ſtattering for me, had my Condition = 

| | mitted, 
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© mitted it, could now be no better than an injuri- 
« ous Affront, that would render you criminal and 
* contemptible in my Eyes. Is it poſſible for you to 
forget, without bluſhing, what you owe to me, 
to the Count de Canaples, to his Goodneſs, to his 
Confidence, I go further, to the Miſtake he is in 
© about you, which would render you more guilty 
than if you was ſuſpected by him? 3 8 

Though the Diſcourſe, or at leaſt the Deſign of 
Madam de Canaples in it, did not tend to inſpire me 
with * 2 haps ſome Glimpſe of it ſtole into my 
Heart, for I ſought to prolong the Converſation. 
It was at leaſt a Satisfaction but to talk to her of my 
Paſſion, and though one was to be ſure of no Re- 
turn, it is already a Favour to entertain the Perſon 
one loves with it. I was then going to anſwer, when 
Madam de Canaples impoſed Silence on me. Break 
ve off here, ſaid ſhe, © perhaps here has already 
© been too much ſaid ; remember your Word of Ho- 
© nour, and let this be the laſt of it forever. We 
were now near the Caſtle, and ſhe went in, I fol- 
lowing her without daring to reply to her, and we 
rejoined the Company. 85 

From that very Moment I was more than ever 
taken up with the Thought of Madam de Canaples, 
but I never attempted to ſpeak to her again of my 
Sentiments ; I ſhould have been ſorry or perplexed 
to have found myſelf alone with her, in the Fear of 
anzering her with my Speeches, or of rendering my- 
ſelf fuſpeRted by the . in which I ſhould have 
kept Silence. I confined myſelf to the loving her in 
Secret, to the proving her my Reſpect and Submiſ- 
ſion, without examining what might be the Fruit of 
my Perſeverance. | ' ws 
The Manner in which I lived with Madam de Ca- 
naples was an hard enough Conftraint, yet I quitted 
it with an infinite Regret, when obliged to ſet out 
for the Army with the Count de Canaples. 5 

I ſerved almoſt all the Campaign under his Orders, 
and as he did not love writing, he entruſted me to 
anſwer for him all the Letters he received _ = 
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Wife; I acquitted myſelf of this Commiſſion with 
the moſt lively Pleaſure, but with as much Simplici- 
ty as any ordinary Secretary might have done; I 
hardly allowed myſelf to mention my Reſpect to her, 
ſo fearful was I of mixing with it other Sentiments 
which ſhe had forbid me to recall to her. The 
Count de Canaples had not the leaſt Share of Influence 


in this Diſcretion of mine, for he did not fo much 
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as give himſelf the Trouble of reading what I wrote; 
but he ſoon remarked that his Wife made in her Let- 
ters not the leaſt Mention of me; he ſeemed to 
_ reſent it for me, and deſired me to reproach her, 
for him, with it in the firſt Letter. I had my- 
ſelf taken Notice of this Omiſſion as well, but 
had not been fo piqued at it as he was; I knew 
that Lady was uncapable of ſuch an Unpoliteneſs; 
ſhe had not allowed me to depend upon her Friend- 
| ſhip, fo that her Procedure could neither ſpring from 
Diſdain nor Indifference: I concluded then from 
thence, that ſhe only avoided writing about me in the 
Fear of expreſſing too great a Concern for me. 1 
faw, in ſhort, what ſhe wanted to conceal from me, 
and fawit through the very Precaution ſhe took to 
- conceal it from me: The Precautions of honeſt Minds 
are almoſt always Indiſcretions. LE, 
I took Care however not to make her any of the 
Reproaches which the Count de Canaples had deſired 
of me ; but when I had preſented him with the An- 
ſwer I had made, he aſked me, if I had taken his 
Wife to Taſk as ſhe deſerved. * I think I have, 
ſaid I carelefly. I am glad of it, faid he, let us 
ſee a little how you have treated her“ With this 
he took the Letter and read it. What the Devil” 
faid he, after peruſing it, * here is not a Word about 
it. Here is fine ſtanding upon Ceremony with her; 
however it ſhall not go off fo, I will add myſelf 
+ what is wanting to this Epiſtle.” He took the Pen, 
and wrote to Madam de Canaples, that ſhe did not 
deſerve the Attachment I had for her by the Indif- 
ference ſhe ſhewed for me; that he had all imagina- 
ble Obligations to me; that I was become neceſſary 
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to him; that he could not too much praiſe my 


Friendſhip, nor give me Marks enough of his ; that 
he was under a Neceſſity of making her theſe Re- 
proaches himſelf becauſe ſhe deſerved, and I refuſed 
my Hand them. He ended with exhorting her to 
love me a little more than ſhe did. , 

I am ignorant of what her Anſwer to this would 
have been, for ſhe had not the Time to make one, 
as almoſt upon the Neck of it ſhe received too con- 
cernful a Piece of News to be taken up with any 
Thing elſe. We were at the Eve of a Battle, and 
had not judged proper to ſay any Thing of it to Ma- 
dam de Canaples, that we might ſpare her the Alarms 


about it. And indeed there was the next Day a very 


warm Action in which the Count de Canaples and I 
were wounded. | „ To | 
Madam de Canaples was informed at the fame 


Time as the Public, of the News of the Battle, and 


her Huſband was too conſiderable an Officer not to 
be named in the public Papers: There ſhe faw him in 
the Liſt of the Wounded, and receiving no particu- 
lar Letter to calm her Fears, ſhe ſet out, and in a few 
Days after us arrived at the Town to which we had 
been removed. | 

The Condition in which ſhe found the Count de 
Canaples penetrated her with the ſharpeſt Affliction. 
His Wound that, at firſt, had not appeared dange- 
rous, was grown fo, to a Degree that there were no 
Hopes for him : 'The Count himſelf was ſenſible of 
it; he expreſſed to his Wife how much he was o- 
| bliged to for her affectionate hurrying to ſee him, 


requeſted her Friendſhip for me, deſired her to make 


me his laſt Adieus, to give me all the Aſſiſtance I 
might want, and expired in her Arms. 

was not a Witneſs to this mournful Scene, though 

I was in the ſame Houſe : My Wound confined me 

fore againſt my Will to my Bed ; but in my Life 1 

never experienced a more ſevere or ſincerer Grief 


than for the Death of the Count 4 Canaples. I had 


no feeling then but for the Loſs of my Friend, and in 


Madam de Canaples J conſidered nothing but a Wo- 
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man to whom the Memory of her Huſband deſerved 
to be dear. It ſeemed as if the Love I had for her 
was ſuſpended in my Heart, that it might leave it en- 
tire to Friendſhip. | | | 
Madam de Canaples had, at her Arrival, made me 
no more than one Viſit, after having ſeen her Huſband; 
and from that Moment, to that of his Death ſhe had 


not quitted his Bedſide. But now fo affliting an 


Object not permitting her to ſtay longer in his Apart- 
ment, ſhe paſſed into mine. We joined in our Tears, 


and it was only by ſharing her Grief, that I tried to 


comfort her. She acquainted me with the laſt Sen- 
timents of the Count de Canaples, and expreſſed to 
me how ſorry ſhe was that her Situation, and that 
Decency, did not allow of taking herſelf the Care of 


me I might need, and the fame Day ſet out again for 


her Seat in the Country. : 
 _ She was ſcarce gone, when the Count de Canapless 
Will was put into my Hands, in which he named me 
his Executor; and having none but very diſtant Re- 
lations, he left all his Eſtate in general to his Wife. I 
| wrote to her that Inſtant to inform her of it, and 
withal, that as ſoon as I was in a Condition to bear 
the Journey, I would wait upon her, and give her an 
Account of her Affairs. Accordingly I went to her a- 
bout a Month afterwards. It did not at all appear 
to me, that the affluent Fortune, of which ſhe now 
ſaw herſelf the Miſtreſs, had diminiſhed her Senſe of 
the Loſs ſhe had ſuſtained. But if ſhe was ſo little af- 
fected with the Splendour of her Circumſtances, ſe- 
veral about the Court, who had Views of Eſtabliſh- 
ment, had not the ſame Indifference to it. Madam 
de Canaples had in her own Perſon, a Merit ſufficient to 
pretend to every thing : and the new Advantages ſhe 
held from Fortune made her, that few had a Right to 
aſpire to her. Handiome, ſtill young, for ſhe was 
ſcarce two and thirty, powerfully rich, and enjoying 
that Eſteem, which a good Conduct, when conftant- 
ly ſupported, always procures to a Woman of Virtue, 
the was addreſſed by all who could offer themſelves 
without Preſumption, and there was not one to * 
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the did not peremptorily forbid all Hope; inſomuch, 
that they ſoon looked upon her as a Woman deter- 
mined to enjoy tranquilly her Opulence, in the In- 
dependence of Widowhood ; and I believed it like 
the reſt, 

I had never been ſo much in love with her as L 
now was, becauſe I had never known her ſo thorough- 


ly ; and yet I durſt leſs ſpeak to her of it than before. 
The Rank and State of thoſe whom ſhe had re- 


fuſed were not likely to give me much Hope for. 


myſelf: And there would have been yet more Pre- 


ſumption and Offence in daring to mention my Paſ- 


ſion to her, without owning at the ſame time that I 


durſt aſpire to an Alliance with her. I reſtrained 


myſelf then to my Endeavours to become more and 


more pleaſing to her, without carrying my Views fur- 


ther. 


There had already elapſed a reaſonable Time that 
J had lived with her, and as it would not have been 


decent for me to paſs as it were my Life with her, 
without the Pretext of Affairs, I had not haſtened the 


Concluſion of them. We were ready to open the 
Campaign again, and I ſhould have been glad before 


I ſet out for it, to be leſs uncertain than 1 was about 
my Fate. Madam de Canaples herfelf furniſhed me 


the Opportunity of it. 
1 had h 


had the Diſcretion not to fay a Word to her 

upon the different Propoſals of Marriage which had 
been made to her, when ſhe herſelf made me the 
Confidence of them. I have not been ſurprized, 


ſaid ſhe to me, that it ſhould be ſuppoſed that my 


« preſent Fortune ſhould turn my Thoughts on ſome. 
* ſplendid Eftabliſhment ; but neither would ſuch an 
one procure me Happineſs, or flatter 1 Vanity, 


perhaps too I have that of believing that I ſtand in 


need of none. However that may be, I propoſe to 
© make quite another Uſe of the Count de Canapless 
* Generoſity to me, an Uſe that ſhall be worthy of 


s 7 and of the ing * which J preſerve for his 
Memory. It is that Reſpect alone which has en- 
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© paged me to accept the Bequeathal of his Eſtate. 


4 
Though he had none but Relations too remote to c 3 
expect, with any Certainty, his leaving it to them; « wit! 
© if they have had no Part in his Diſpoſal of it, I will by 
have them receive the ſame Advantages from it; an 

© and as there is none nearer than yourſelf, or that he 0 f 


vVvould prefer to you, I propoſe to contribute to your 
Advancement, to put you into a Condition of mar- 


© rying ſome young Lady of a Birth equal to your IV 
© own, and thus enable you to diſpence with miſ- ed 
« allying yourſelf; which is a Sacrifice always diſ- Tü 
© agreeable to a Man of Quality, and for which he is * the 
rarely indemnified by the Conſequences. + ſelf 
Ahl Madam, faid I to her, can you in one « ſelf 
© Breath ſhow me ſo much Goodneſs and fo much + offi 
* Rigour? You fay, you propoſe to contribute © cei 
to my Happineſs, and you know there is but * cac 
one Way to aſſure it to me. You are not ig- me 
norant that my firſt Sentiment was that of 6 nat 
loving you; Time, Experience, and the Parallel 1 
« of you with all other Women have but ſtrengthen- © you 
ed it in my Heart. I durſt, once and no more, * ou: 
« re-mention it to you, when more carried away by © tio 
my Paſſion, than animated with Hope; but the 0 
Remorſe of having offended you, my Reſpect for 6 Fri 
« you and for the Count de Canaples, my Reflexions « Oy 
on the Friendſhip with which he honoured me, had 6 der 
made me ſince keep ſtrictly ſilence, and even com- the 
« bat my Sentiments without Succeſs. When we 4 
« had the Misfortune to loſe him, I felt, at the firſt, « for 
nothing but my Regrets and your Affliction; but « ple 
« at length, as that Paſſion for you which never rela- * me 
« ed whilſt he lived, is now become innocent, I have « fro 
« ſince that been only reſtrained by Decency. In © bo 
offering myſelf to you, I ſhould not have been a- * to 
_ © fraid of being ſuſpected of any Selt-Intereſt, but of © tax 
having too little conſulted your's. The advanta- « at 
© geous Matches which you have refuſed, and of « fel 
© which I was not ignorant, have made me fee, with © no 
à deep Concern, how unſuitable my Pretenſions © yo 
* mult be to you: But the Marks of your Goodneſs « to 
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you are now pleaſed to give me, inſpire me wich 
the Confidence I needed. Diſpence then, Madam! 
* with my Acceptance, or fill up the Meaſure of it, 
by granting me your Hand. I ought not to accept 
any thing but on that Condition. 
How could you imagine, replied Madam d Ca- 
vaples, that an Augmentation of my Fortune could 
render me more conſiderable in my own Eyes than 
] was before; and that if I had at one Time judg- 
ed you worthy of my Choice, I ſhould at another 
* Time think differently, without other Reaſon than 
+ the Caprice of Chance? Believe me, I eſteem my- 
ſelf enough not to make the Opinion I have of my- 
ſelf depend ou Events. What then could now moſt 
offend me, is the Repugnance you expreſs at re- 
* ceiving ſuch ſlight Services from me. Your Deli 
cacy might be well-placed with regard to any one but 
* me: but the Offers I make vou are but 42 
* natural Diſpoſal, a fair and lawful Uſe of the Count 
* de Canapless Fortune. And were it otherwiſe, if 
* you efleem me as much as you fay you do, you 
* ought not to be afraid, nor think it any Humlilia- 
© tion to be obliged to me. Friendſhip does not leis 
* prove itſelf by the Favours we receive from a 
« Friend, than by thoſe one confers upon him. An 
* Qver-Delicacy in this Point is an injurious Diffi- 
* dence, and one ought ſometimes to facritice it ti 
the Pleaſure a Friend has in obliging one.” 
No, Madam, ſaid I to her, 1 could never bluth 
for being obliged to you: Any Concern you woutd 
pleaſe to take for my Welfare, could not but do 
me honour ; but I expect yet greater Thing. 
from your Goodneſs. Why expreſs any Care a- 
bout merely my Fortune, when it is in your Povcr 
to give me Happineſs ? If any one has been fo for- 
tunate as to touch your Heart, mine will be pierc d 
at it: I ſhall reſpe& your Taſte, and condemn my- 
{elf to Silence. But if I may flatter myſelf with that 
not being the Caſe, let me have leave to recal io 
your Remembrance, that you once deſigned to on 
to me thac your Heart was favourable to me. If 
Vol. II 1 1 | © your 
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your Duty was once —_— to me, it is ſo no lon- 
ger; render me the happieſt of Men, by uniting 
your Condition with mine.” | 

As I have not to bluſh for my Sentiments for 
you,” anſwered Madam de Canaples, © I will not ſeek 


to difſemble them. You are the only one for whom 
J have had thoſe which were due to none but 
the Cernt de Canazles, and which I ſhould have had 


for him, if Eſteem and Endeavours were capable of 


begetting them. The little Connexion there has 


© been between you and me, fince L perceived my 
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Taſte for you, has hindered perhaps its becoming a 


< Paſſion, which without making me criminal might 


have made me unhappy. Yet have you always 
been dear to me, and the Sentiments of which 1 
have contracted a Habit for you, will, without diſ- 


turbing my Tranquillity, preſerve me from the like 


Senſibility tor any other. I give you all the Rights 


that Friendſhip can have, and ſhall be very much 
flattered with your's. | 


* You knew I have always talked to you with 


 Candcur,; I am now going to give you a freſh 


Proot of it : Though I am perſuaded that my Sen- 
timents will be always theſame, the Habit of living 
with you, and the Liberty of giving myſelf up to 
them, might heighten them, but I know by Expe- 
rience the Power that Duty has over me, and Jam 
lure, that as ſoon as you ſhall have married a- 
nother, and that it will not be right for me to look 


upon you other than as a Friend; nothing will then 
be able to vitiate the Habit, the Innocence, and 
the Tranquility of my Friendſhip for you. Do not 


then let us think of an Engagement which would 
not make our Happineſs, and in order to loſe all 
Idea of it, let me prevail on you to comply with the 
Views of Eftabliſhment which I have propoſed to 
vou.“ | | 
No, Madam, faid I. I can think of no Engage- 
ment but with you; it muit moſt certainly make 
m/ Happineſs ; u on what then do you judge it 
cUntrary io y0ur's? pon the Diſproportion, * 
"0 be, 
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the, of our Ages; though it may not appear now ſo 
conſiderable, it will one Day become more fo, or 
vill be deemed ſuch, which comes to the ſame Thing 
as'to the Publick. The Advantages of Fortune 
which I mean to procure you, which I hold ſo cheap, 
but which the World holds fo dear, would make 
me be looked upon as a filly Woman who could 
not reſiſt the Weakneſs of purchaſing the Complai- 
* ſance of a young Man, at the Hazard of being one 
Day or another expoſed to his Slights: Now I chuſe 
that you ſhould owe all to my Friendſhip” _ 
What Madam, replied I, you whoſe Soul, 
whoſe Virtues have ſo little Affinity with the Ideas 
of the Vulgar, will you ſubmit to be ſwayed by its 
1 only when it is contrary to my Happi- 
neſs? | „ | ; 
That Opinion, replied Madam de Canaples, * is 
but too much founded on Experience. I ſhould 
* beſides have every Thing to fear from the Diffe- 
rence of our Tempers, from the Vivacity of your's, 
from the Diſſipation of which you have contract- 

ed the Habit, and perhaps the Neceſſity. All theſe 
_ © Pleafures which you think you have worn out, 
either from the having enjoyed them, or pure- 
ly from the Facility of enjoying them, may have be- 
come neceſſary even whilſt they are grown inſipid 
to you. How great would be my Grief ! if atter 
* flattering myſelf with being loved as conſtantly as I 
* ſhould believe I deſerved it, and as I ſhould love 
« myſelf, I was to ſee you ſubſtitute to Sentiments, 
* Proceedings ſo much the more cruel, in that they 
bar thoſe Gin of which they are the bittereſt 
_ © Motives. I underſtand perfectly well that Sort of 
* ReſpeRt with which certain perfidious Husbands 
* treat their Wives, and from which they have the 
8 — and Baſeneſs to take Honour to them- 
* ſelves. In theſe Times a Wife treated with Reſ- 
pect by her Husband, is but another Term for an 
© unfortunate Woman too decent to complain of cer- 
* tain Wrongs, and who req; ects herſelf enough io 
* devour her Affliction in Silence : And indeed what 
would ſhe gain by appealing to that natural Equity 
_ ES | * which 
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* which is ſo different from human Practice? fince 
the moſt unjuſt, the moſt authentically contemp- 
tible Husband often finds nevertheleſs Protection 
* in the Laws, and Approbation amongſt Men: 
He muſt be ſcandalouſly in the Wrong indeed, be- 
fore he paſſes for being ſo. I am willing to believe 
that you would be leſs unjuſt than others, but for 
me at leaſt it is not fitting to put it to the Trial; ſo 
Sir, I ought not to . Do not I conjure 
*. you, {aid I to her, make an End of your Speech; 
* let me nouriſh the Hope that you will one Day con- 
* fent to crown my Wiſhes : The Idea of it will con- 
tribute to render me eſtimable, by the Endeavours I 
* will employ to become worthy of you.” 


Madam de Canaples ſmiled and ſaid nothing: From 


that Moment I applied myſelf more and more to in- 


gratiate myſelt with her, and without ſpeaking poſi- 


uvely to her of my Paſſion, I lived with her upon that 
Footng of Intimacy, which, without being that of 
J.ove, is much ſaperior to ſimply that of Friendſhip. 
Nor did Jever more ſenſibly feel how greatly Virtue, 


Love, reſpec, and Confidence contribute to make one 


happy. 0 
1 here was however a Neceſſity of tearing myſelf 


away from Madam de Canaples, that I might join the 
Army. There I more than ever attached myſelf to 


my Duty, that I might diſſipate the Tediouſneſs of 
being ſeparated from her, and amuſe my Impatience 
of ſeeing her again. i 
I was not long before I remarked that ＋ Applica- 
tion to my Duty gained me Regard, but I perceived 
at the ſame Time with a Surprize, which I ſhould not 
At this Time have, that the Efteem which one may 
merit, rarely goes without the Jealouſy of Rivals in 
the Road of Fortune, and wha occaſionally turn one's 
Enemies upon it. 85 5 
My paſt Follies had, whilſt they procured me Cen- 
ſurers amongſt the Men of Senſe, en them ſome- 
times to give me good Advice. But ſcarce had I be- 
gan to form to myſelf a reaſonable Reputation, before 
I gave Umbrage to my Competitors; 1 _ 
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looked upon as one of a ſhrewd Ambition. The for- 
mer Giddineſſes of Conduct, which had narrowly 
miſſed ruining me, were now conſtrued as the Ef- 
fects of a long-headed Pre-concertal, and refined 
Policy. How often have Iſeen beſtowed on the moſt 
laudable Behaviour Interpretations more dangerous 
than an open Accuſation, which would furniſh a 


Man with an Occaſion to confound his Enemies? It 


is leſs cruel for a Man of Honour to be accuſed than 
ſuſpected, and I ſhould not dare to decide, whether 
the Ill one actually commits at Court, is not leſs pre- 
judicial than that of which one may ſtand there falſe- 
ly accuſed. 


thought of me: Love ſhuts up the Heart to all other 
Sentiments. I had no other Pleaſure than writing 
cContinually to Madam de Canaples, At firſt it was 

with agreat deal of Circumſpection; but whether my 


Sentiments became too vehement for me long to con- 


tain them, or that Letters give more Courage, than 
Con verſation does to a reipectiul Lover, I ſlid inſen- 
ſibly into a Liberty of mentioning my Paſſion to her. 
and ſoon I gave a Looſe to it without Reſerve. Ma- 
dam de Canaples did not anſwer me in the ſame Strain, 
but made me no Reproaches for employing it, and | 
conſtrued to myſelf a Right of returning to ker in the 
Character of a declared and admitted Lover. I lan- 
guiſhed for that Moment, and as ſoon as the Army 
broke up I ſet out. | 

Some Days beſore my Departure Madam de Ca- 
naples wrote to me, that upon knowing that there was 
in a Convent in the Country, a young Lady who was 
a Relation to the Count de Canaples, ſhe had taken her 


Home, that ſhe had thought herſelf obliged to it, by 


her Reſpect for the Memory of her Huſband, and by 
Humanity; that Miſs de Foix, for that was her Name, 
was an Orphan left with ſcarce wherewith to ſubtiſt, 
and ſo much the more to be pitied ; for that the Cir- 
cumſtance of being of a diſtinguiſhed Family, which, 
may be a Reſource and the Means of Fortune to a 


I was however very indifferent to what might be 
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Kan, is an additional Misfortune to a young Wo- 
man of Quality, whoſe Birth at the fame Time that 


it ſets her above any Aſſiſtance of a certain Nature, 
places her beneath the Chance of a ſuitable Alliance 


nay, often ſuch have not even the Choice of Matches, 
= \ Gs when obtained, they would be obliged to 

Madam de Canaples added, that what ſhe had known 
of the Character of Miſs de Feix fince ſhe had had 


her with her, made her well pleaſed with herſelf for 


the Step ſhe had taken, and that ſhe was perſuaded 


T ſhould give it my Approbation. 


This Action of Madam de Canaples was of itſelf 
very laudable; but as fhe had no need of my Con- 
<urrence, I conftrued the Politeneſs which ſhe ſhow- 
ed me of deſiring it, into a fort of Engagement on 
her Side, a genteel, obliging Manner of letting me 


| know that ſhe looked on our Intereſts as the tame. 


1 arrived then with a Certainty of the Happinets 


which I fo ardently deſired. 
It was with the moſt ſenſible Pleaſure I ſaw myſelf 
azum with Madam & Canaples; and J had beſides, 


tat of obſerving that her Satisfaction was equal ro 
mine. After having granted the firſt Moments to 
thoſe Etfuſions of Heart, ſo neceſſary to it aiter its 


Suiterings by a long Abſence, Madam de Canaples or- 


dered Nliſs de Feix to be acquainted with my Arri- 


val, and preſented me to her. 


I was ſtruck with her Figure: Never had I ſeen a 


nobler one, nor àa Countenance which united in it 


at once ſo much Modefty, and fo much Statelineſs; 
and her Converſation appeared to me full of Decen- 
cy and good Senſe. 

As nothing weakens a Right more than to appear 
to doubt of it, and that one often eſtabliſhes it by 
Rating it as certain, I refolved the very next Day 
after my Arrival to preſs Madam de Canaples to con- 
fent to come to a Concluſion with me. I ſpoke to 
her of it with as much Urgency as Reſpect, and I 
threw imo my Requeſt that Confidence which be- 

5 comes 
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comes none but thoſe to whom the Liberty of h 
ing has been allowed. Madam de Canaples anſwered 
me much to the fame Purpoſe as what ſhe had told 
me before my Departure, but it was in the Tone of 
2 Perſon who does not care to appear to have too 
_ lightly or too ſoon loft Sight of her Maxims, and 
who is not entirely averſe to a Diſſuaſion from them. 
She added, that her Mourning being ſcarce over, 
there was no Decency in the Propoſal I preſſed her 
to embrace: In ſhort, ſhe employed none but thoſe 
Reaſons which leave one at Liberty to follow one's 
Inclinations. I conceived then that ſhe would ſoon 


vield to my Importunities, and that I had now not 
long to wait. Inftead of infiſting further, I anſwered 


her rather in a Strain of Thanks, as if ſhe had con- 

ſented to what I had been propoſing to her. 

I, paſſed a Month with her without a third in Com- 

= pany _ now and then Miſs de Foix, who by 
reaking t 

Madam 4. Canaples and I grew every Day to con- 
ceive a higher Eſteem for 2 in proportion as we 

knew her the more. | b 


This Eſteem became inſenſibly on my Side, and 
without my percetving it, more tender than I ought 


to have ſuffered it. I had had at firft for Miſs 4 
Foix no further Conſideration than what was due to 


her Birth, nor other Reſpect than what was due to 
Misfortunes ; but foon a Sentiment more animated 


threw that Warmth into my Attentions which it is 
not for mere Generoſity to inſpire, and I thought I 
remarked that the received them with a Senſchilit 
which mere Gratitude does not ſuggeſt. 
hat I did not yet diſtinctly mytelt perceive, was 


ſoon felt by Madam de Canaples: She knew my Tem- 


per too well tor my Sentiments to eſcape her Pene- 
tration. And to fay the Truth, I was naturally im- 
patient in my Defires, and if they had kept up to 
the ſame Degree of Warmth, I ſhould have impor- 


tuned Madam az Canaples to conclude our Marriage, 


and I mould not have given over till the had either 
conſented, 


e Duet, brought no more Interruption 
than was rather agreeable than unwelcome to us. 


me, I tay, to own to her, that a Paſſion born as ut 
were with me, which Diſſipation had not allayed, 
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conſented, or abſolutely forbid me all Hope, which 
ſhe had not done. 

I had at firſt ingenuouſly taken my Conduct for a 
reſpectful Diſcretion ; but reſpect is very different 
from a growing Coolneſs: A Woman who 1s the 
Object of it, is never miſtaken in it. The Reſerve 
which I ſoon remarked that Madam de Canaples aſ- 
ſumed, in her Manner of Behaviour to me, opened 
my Eyes. I examined myſelf with Attention, I 


founded my Heart, I felt the Checks of Remorſe, 
and could not diſſemble to myſelf that I was in Love 
with Miſs de Feix. I made myſelf all the juſt Re- 


proaches, and I endeavoured to combat my Inclina- 
tion: But the Reproaches we make to ourſelves, 


being an inward Atteſtation to ourſelves that we 
have ſtill ſome Virtue left, compleat our Loſs of it, 


becauſe all as they flatter our Selt-Love, they hinder 


us from deſpiſing, even whilſt we condemn, our- 


ſelves: Beſides, as I began to flatter myſelf that 1 


was not indifferent to Miſs de Foix, I thought it a 


Sort of Injuſtice to betray the Sentiments with which 


1 might have inſpired her: Inſenſibly I found my- 


ſelf more unfortunate than guilty. We are but too 
apt to judge ourſelves with partial Indulgence when 
we are juſtiſied by our Heart, and only accuſed by 
our Reaſon. 


There was then but one Meaſure I could take, 


worthy of Madam de Canapies, worthy of myſelf, 


and that was to make her a ſincere Confeſſion of the 


State of my Heart, and beg of her to pronounce 
upon my Fate. | 


This Meaſure Honour indeed preſcribed to me, 5 


but how mertifying muſt it be to me! It was en- 
gaging me to own to a Woman fo deſerving of Rei- 


| pect, fo deſerving of Love, who had ſlignted the 


mott advantageous Matches, and who had befides 


the Right of Obligations over me; it was engaging 


* 


which Lime ought to have ſtrengthened, fince it 
could not extinguiſh it, that this very Paſſion 
was 10 vaniſh only when it was become a 

Duty. 


0 ˙⁰⁸ͤ2 


Duty. What Opinion muſt -it not force Madam de 


_ Canaples to take up of my Charater? 
I aw the Neceſlity of making ſuch a Confeſſion, 


and ſhuddered at the Thoughts of it; yet the more 


I deferred it, the more indiſpenſable it became, be- 


ſides that by delaying it too long, I ſhould loſe the 
Merit of it. The Conſtraint which every Day aug- 


mented between Madam de Canaples and me, began 
to make itſelf be remarked by Miſs de Foix, and even 
gave her a Sort of Perplexity. _ 

Yet this ſo neceſſary Confeſſion was not the only 


Conſideration that diſquieted me. What was to be 


the Fruit of this Step? Could I flatter myſelf with 
being fure that Miſs d. Feix would take up for me 
the Sentiments with which ſhe had inſpired me, or 


ſuppoſing her fo inclined, was not my Levity ſuffici- 


ent to deter her from giving way to them? 


Though Madam de Canaples had entered into no 
Engagement with me, I had implicitly contracted 
dne with her, and my Propoſal not having been for- 
mially rejected, ſhe was free, and I was no longer ſo. 


I was agitated with ſo many different Reflexions 
that I had all the Hardſhip imaginable to deter- 
mine myſelf. At 


I found myſelf fo confuſed and out of Heart, that 
I had not the Power to utter a Word. My Diſtreſs 
was but the more remarkable, and I was going to 
withdraw without ſaying any thing to her, if ſhe had 
not herſelf broke the Ice by ſpeaking to me. 

* Your Condition,” faid ſhe, moves my Compat- 
* fron; I read in your Soul all that you are afraid to 
tell me, and I ought to ſpate you fo cruel a Tor- 
* ture, fince you are virtuous enough to feel it. 

At theſe Words I was penetrated with Grief: 
Me virtuous,” faid I, Madam! Is it poſſible for 
« you to allow me yet the leaſt Remains of Virtue? 


* when I ind in myſelf nothing but Matter of Re- 


* morle to a Degree that diſtracts me. But certain- 
y T muſt have alarmed myſelf without Reaſon. 
No, it is not in Nature for me to ceaſe to adore 

| | 6 vy 
you. 


1 I took a Reſolution to 
go to her, and lay open to her the whole State 
of my Soul. But ſcarce was I in her Preſence, but 
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© you. I have been cauſeleſsly afraid of having 
* yielded to the Charms of Mits de Foix. Deſerv- 
ing as ſhe may of being. beloved, there can be no 
« preferring her to you. My Reafon in this Moment 


« proteſts againſt a Moment of Surprife.. Madam de 
Canaples did not permit me to go on. Do you 


know, ſaid ſhe, © that the Remorſe you take the 
liberty of expreſſing is to me a moſt injurious Of- 
© fence? Upon what is it that you judge that you 


* have a Right to make yourſelf any Reproaches 


upon my Account? * Ah! Madam!” ſaid I, par- 
don me, I have for you the moit inviolable Ref- 
- > pect, and ſurely my Deſign u mort Wn; 
replied ſhe, interrupting me, I approve the Senti- 


* ments you have tor Miſs de Foix, and very much 


deſire that ſhe ſhould return them: This is all you 
© have my Permiſſion to believe... 

At theſe Words ſhe went away, and left me in the 
moſt painful of Situations. I ſaw that I had irreco- 


verably loſt her, without forefeeing what I ought to 


expect from Miſs de Foix. Madam de Canaples did 


not appear for the reſt of the Day, and in the Even- 
ing {he ſent us word that ſhe was indiſpoſed, and 
wanted reſt. Miſs de Feix then and I remained together 


alone. The Concern we were in for the Health of 


Madam de Canaples made at firſt the Subject of our 


Converſation, and Miſs de Foix ſeizing this Occafion 


to expreſs her Gratitude for the Generoſity of her 


Procedure towards her, I could not help interrupt- 


ing her. Madam de Canaples, ſaid I, Miſs, is, I 
* own, Capable of the moſt generous Sentiments ; 
5 but permit me to tell you that you cannot be con- 
+ ſidered as a Proof of them. i upon other Reſ- 
pects ſhe deſerves all poſſible Praiſe, ſhe can only 
© be envied tor having had the Happineſs to oblige 
you.“ I do not know, faid Miſs de Feix, * whe- 
ther I ſhould have found fo much Kindneſs to me 
in any one elſe, but it is happy for me to have 


experienced it from the only Perſon, who chrough 


* the Honour | have of belonging to her, had a right 


to make me accept her Services.” I had already 
diſcovered 


„ 
diſcovered that Miſs de Foix had a nobility of Spirit 


in her Character; but I remarked beſides, that her 


Situation threw. a Sort of Haughtineſs into it. In- 
digence even exalts thoſe whom it cannot depreſs. 
Whether ſne was embarraſſed with a Converſation 
upon a, Subject ever a little mortifying for the 
moſt courageous Gratitude, or whether ſhe judged 
the being alone with me not ſo decent for her, ſhe 
left me, under Pretext of enquiring about Madam 
de Canaples's Health, and whether ſhe might not ſee 


. 

I durſt not follow her in the Fear of putting any 
Conſtraint upon her, or perhaps becauſe I dreaded 
the Prefence of Madam 48 The Torture [ 
now endured proceeded from loving two eſtimable 


Perſons at one Time; whilſt this Diviſion of my 
Heart already rendered me criminal in the Eyes of 
one, and might ſoon produce the ſame Effect upon 


the other. = | 
The next Morning I learnt, that Miſs de Foix had 


been ſhut up a conſiderable Time with Madam 4 
Canaples. This laſt I ſent to aſk the Permiſſion of 


ſeeing ; it was granted me, and notwithſtanding the 
cruel Agitation I was in, I went to pay her thoſe 
De voirs I could not without Indecency have diſpenſed 
with. © I believe,” ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as I came into 
the Room, that you will ſoon be happy, I have diſ- 
* poſed Miſs de Foix to make you ſo. 

It would be vainly that I ſhould attempt to expreſs 
the Sentiments that theſe Words excited in my Soul. 
I was ſtruck with an Admiration for which I had 
not been prepared, and which was mixed with Shame, 
and even Grief. I knew Madam de Canaples too well 
to ſuſpect her of the leaſt Diſſimulation, and I was 
confounded at ſo great a Generoſity from her. I re- 
mained ſome moments ſtupified, and falling at her 
Feet. Do not, faid I, Madam, expect my Thanks; 


* I am too much humbled by the Exceſs of your 


* Goodneſs, and ſhould indeed be unworthy of it, 
* if I durſt take Advantage of it: Let me deſerve 
it by my Refuial of it, and by an inviolable Reſ- 

| | * rec. 
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5 
© pect. I ought no longer to live but to conſecrate 
* my Days to you. | 

* Riſe,” faid ſhe, © I am not ſurpriſed at the Senti- 


© ments you expreſs. You have, at this Inſtant 


< wherewith to give praiſe to mine: You feel it, and 
* with a Nobleneſs of Soul; one is never the Object 
* of an eſtimable Procedure, but one is warmed at 
the firſt with a generous Gratitude. But believe 
me, the Love with which Miſs de Foix had inſpired 
vou 15 too well founded not to reaſſume its Empire. 
I will not ſuffer you to deceive yourſelf. You 
have had no more for me than the Taſte that 


_ © ſprings from that Impreſſion which-it is natural for 
© the firſt agreeable Woman to make on the Heart 
* of a young Man; an Impreſſion that may have 
i ſtrengthened by the Habit of living with her. You 
_ © preferved that Taſte 
met with a Woman eſtimable enough to attach 


ly becauſe you never 
« you conſtantly to her. But Miſs de Forx, uniting 


to Virtue the Graces of Youth and Beauty has a 


© right to pleaſe, and to fix you. Was I to accept the 


* Vows you offer me, your Repentance would not 
de long a following them. Honour or Shame 
might engage you to keep them for ſome time. I 


* ſhould ſoon grow burthenſome to you, you would 


at length come to openly retrat them, and my 


s Injuſtice would juſtify you. 


Ahl! Madam, — 42 I, © ought you to ima- 
gine that after all I owe you, I could ever ceaſe 


having for you the mot lively Attachment? What 
I become ungrateful !* Even, replied the, if you 
* had the Obligations to me you pretend to have, I 
know how far the Chain of Gratitude ought to 
extend. An unjuſt Benefactor is much more to 


* be dreaded than an ungrateful Perſon. Ingratitude 


© ought to excite more Contempt than Regret ; but 


the cruelleſt Situation tor a true Spirit, is, that 


cf having to complain of thoſe to whom one has 


C 
Obligations; and you would ſtand in that right 
a | 


with re to me. 
Nw I heard 


5 „„ . 
I heard Madam de Canaples with a Surpriſe that 
put me by all Power to anſwer her, ſhe ſpared me 
the Perplexity of it by going out of her Apartment, 
and I followed her into the Saloon, where we found 
Miſs de Foix. 

The different RefleQions with which all three of 
us had our Minds taken up, neceſſarily produced a 
Conftraint amongſt us. We had no longer that O- 
—— of Confidence which ſprings from a State of 

ranquillity. Whatever Freedom of Spirit Madam 
de Canaples endeavoured to ſhow outwardly, I could 
ſee through it a Fund of Melancholy and Grief that 
redoubled mine. Miſs de Foix appeared anxious a- 
bout Madam de Canaples, and embarraſſed towards 
me. In ſhort there was nothing amongſt us but a 
broken Converſation, Subjects begun and ſuſpended 
by Intervals of Silence, or renewed by Reflection. 

Thus we paſſed the Day, and in the Evening Ma- 
dam de Canap/es retired to her Apartment upon ſome 
Buſineſs. I faw very well that Miſs de Foix would 


not fail ſoon to follow her, and I thought I could not do 
better than to employ that inſtant in ſpeaking to her, 


not in the Deſign of advancing my own private Hap- 
pineſs, nor of taking the Benefit of Madam de Ca- 
naples's Generoſity, but purely to try to put an End 


to the Conſtraint I might occaſion to both the one and 


the other. | 
© It is true, ſaid I, Mifs, that Madam de Canaples 


has had the Goodneſs to inform you of my Senti- 
ments, and that you have deigned not to reject 


them? It is true, anſwered Miſs de Foix bluſhin 
that I have aſſured Madam de Canaples, that the is 
the abſolute Miſtreſs of my Diſpoſal, and that what- 
ever were her Deſigns for me, ſhe might depend up- 
on a blind Obedience from me.” | 

I I ſhall be then indebted to nothing, replied I, 
but to your Submiſſion to her, and to her muſt I 


* ſtand indebted in all my Gratitude? I ſhould think 


{aid ſhe, that reſpecting Madam de Canaples as you 


do, and as ſhe deſerves, you ought to approve of 


my not conducting mytelf but by her Counſels. 
„„ " > WS Heſides, 
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* Beſides, what I owe your Sentiments does not make 


* me forget what I owe to myſelf, and I have a great 
* Inquietude on my Spirits, for what I remark of 
* the ſame, for ſome Days paſt, in Madam de Cana- 
* ples. I am ignorant of the Motives of it, but it 
* ſeems to me as if it dated only from the Time ſhe 
has been taken up with my Eſtabliſhment. Can! 


© be the Object of her Uneaſineſs? Or, if that were 


the Caſe, why intereſt herſelf ſo much for my ſake ? 
Ido not know what to think, and am therefore the 


more anxious about it. You, who are her Friend, 
_ © you, perhaps, may know ſomething of it; deign 
to inform me. One cannot but forgive a Curioſity 
which proceeds from Tenderneſs of Sentiment.“ 


Miſs de Foix's Queſtion cauſed me an Emotion ſhe 


might eaſily have perceived. I was the more con- 


fuſed for my not being in a Condition to anſwer her. 


I ſhould never have dared to own to her the Wrongs I 
was guilty of towards Madam de Canaples. Beſides 


the Reſpect I owed her made Diſſimulation upon this 


Subject a Duty; it would have been an Exceſs of 
Injuriouſneſs to have repreſented her Uneaſineſs as 
the Effect of my Inconſtancy. 


Madam de Canaples, who returned to us at that In- 
Rant, relieved me from the Pain I was in. As I had 
made tomyſelf a Law to hide nothing from her, as ſoon 
as I found myſelf alone with her, I gave her an account 
of what I had ſaid to Miſs de Foix, and of what ſhe 
had anſwered me, without ſuppreſſing that of the 
Uneaſineſs ſhe had expreſſed. Madam &de Canaples 
told me, ſhe would ſoon convince her of the Since- 


tity with which ſhe intereſted herſelf in her behalf. 


From that Inftant I thought I remarked in Madam 


de Canaples more Serenity, which alſo procured me a 
little more Calm. 1 ed ſome time without dar- 


ing to hazard the leaſt Touch upon any Thing rele 
tive to the Situation I was now 1n, and only confined 
myſelf to pay my court to Miſs de Foix, and my De- 
voirs to Madam de Canaples, leaving all the reſt to 


At 


Time and Fortune. 
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At length, Madam de Canaples told me, © That hav- 

© ing come to a Certainty that Miſs de Foix had an 
© Inclination for me, ſhe looked upon her as the pro- 
* pereſt Match for me, and that ſhe would contribute 


'© to our Union: That in favour of it ſhe would ſet- 


© tle the Reverſion of her own Eſtate upon Miſs de 
Foix. and put me in immediate Poſſeſſion of that 
of the Count de Canaples.” f 
At theſe Words I was ſeized with more Shame 


chan Gratitude. I made her anſwer * That I could 
© never conſent to ſo much Generoſity, and that if 


* ſhe had abſolutely reſolved to accompliſh my Mar- 
© riage with Miſs de Feix, my Fortune was ſufficient 
for her and me. 1 3 . 
© It is not my Intention, replied Madam de Cana- 
ples, that Miſs de Foix ſhould owe you too much, even 


for your own ſake. For its not being fo, her Ten- 
© dernefs will be the leſs conſtrained, and perhaps 


* the more lively. As to myſelf, fince you oblige me 
© to ſpeak more openly than I had propoſed to my- 
ſelf, I thought that you had owed me Reparation 
enough at leaſt not to controul me in my Regula- 
tions. Though I never had a Deſign to yield to 
the Preſſingneis you ſhewed for having me accept 
the Offer of your Hand, perhaps it has made upon 
my Heart a greater Impreſſion than it ought to have 
done. I may have leaned to your Sentiments with 
too much Complaiſance. If that were ſo, how 
could I anſwer for myſelf againſt the Weakneſs and 
Injuſtice of Self-love? Notwithſtanding all the 
Friendſhip J have for you and Miſs de Feix, you 
might be in certain Moments, Objects of a ſmall 
Humiliation to myſelf. Perhaps it is neceſſary I 
ſhould myſelf contribute to your Happineſs, that I 
may always ſee it with Pleaſure. I ought to omit 
nothing that may make both the one and the other 
dear to me. You have loſt the Right of refuſing 
my Benefits; ſuffer me to lay them out upon you, 
as well for my own Intereſt, as out of Generoſity. 
© I give you in this Moment the ſtrongeſt Proof of 
Confidence of which I am capable, or you can be 
* worthy, 
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« worthy. Your Gratitude ought to make me no 
* Anſwer, but by your Silence, and I dare add, by 
your Reſpect, and a perfect Submiſſion co my 
1 . MS OE kn 
lt was not in my Power, even if 1 had durft, to 
expreſs by Words the Sentiments with which I was 


: 2 Thoſe of Love, of Gratitude, of Re- 


pect, were all beneath her. I had nothing for it but 


to feel the proſoundeſt Veneration, and that I could 
only expreſs by my Confuſion. 


Two Days after, the made all the Diſpoſitions ſhe 
thought proper for my Marriage, and I could not 
avoid remarking with what a decent Addreſs ſhe 


| ſought to ſtrengthen, by Motives of Eſteem, the In- 


clination that Miſs de Foix appeared to have for me. 
At length our Marriage was celebrated, and from 


that time my Wife is taken up with nothing but her 
Study to pleaſe me. Madam de Canaples ſeems to 
make her own Happineſs of ours, and what has yet 
auzmented our Felicity, is the Circumſtance of ow- 


ing it to her, and of finding in her a Benefactreſs, a 
Mother, a Friend, a Guide, and a Model of Virtue; 
whilft the happy and tranquil Situation I enjoy, 
proves to me every Inſtant, that no true Felicity can 
exiſt, but in the Union of Pleaſure with Duty. 


1 


